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PROVES  ITS  STRENGTH  IS 

BASIC 


For  43  consecutive  years  The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  carried  more  Total 
Display  advertising  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper — morning,  evening  or 
Sunday.^  This  linage  all  put  together  has  now  passed  the  FOUR  HUNDRED 
MILLION  mark.  It  is  a  figure  which  gives  eloquent  testimony  to  the  deep- 
rooted  conviction  among  advertisers  that  The  Daily  News  is  Chicago's  BASIC 
advertising  medium.  And  to  their  conviction  that  the  million  reader-friends  of 
The  Daily  News  constitute  Chicago's  key  audience.  Experience  over  the  years 
has  revealed  to  advertisers  that  the  Daily  News  can  sell  anything.  By  anything 
we  mean  any  product  or  service  with  merit.  Yes,  and  sell  with  the  economy  of 
expenditure  which  efficient  advertising  demandsi 


*For  f«ir  comparison,  liquor  linaq*  omittad  sinca  Tha  Chicago 
Daily  Naws  doas  not  accapt  advartising  for  alcoholic  bavaragas 
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ON  October  eleventh  last  year  the  New  York  Journal-American 
changed  the  price  to  its  readers  from  three  cents  to  five 
cents  daily  Monday  to  Friday.  It  was  already  five  cents  on  Saturday. 

Other  New  York  City  evening  newspapers  raised  their  price  to 
five  cents  during  the  week  of  May  seventh  this  year. 

The  New  York  Journal-American  dominated  the  evening  field  in 
circulation  before  it  increased  its  price.  It  remained  dominant. 
It  continues  dominant. 

The  readers  of  the  New  York  Journal-American  proved  their 
appreciation  of  its  service  and  its  interest  as  a  newspaper  for  the 
American  family. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

IN  NEW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

The  J OURNAL- American  ★  The  Herald-American 


erick  Loudon  ond  Hubert  Uxkull,  both  U.  P. 
correspondents  in  the  Reich  for  mony  yeors. 

In  nearby  Zurich  is  Ludwig  Popper,  10 
years  in  the  Berlin  bureau.  In  Moscow  is 
Henry  Shapiro,  who  has  travelled  widely  in 
Hitler's  empire. 

In  Normandy  is  Richard  D.  McMillan, 
once  head  of  the  U.  P.  Vienna  Bureau.  Fac¬ 
ing  the  German  armies  in  Italy  is  Clinton  B. 
Conger,  who  in  1940  followed  them  into 
the  Low  Countries  and  France. 

For  newspapers  in  every  part  of  the 
world  these  correspondents  are  covering 
Germany  best  because  they  know  Germany 
best.  Their  familiarity  with  every  angle  of 
the  German  nation,  their  present  stations 
facing  German  borders  make  possible  "the 
world's  best  coverage  of  the  world's  big¬ 
gest  news." 


With  the  suddenness  of  the  explosion  set  to 
kill  Hitler,  Germany  has  become  the  world's 
Number  One  news  story— and  will  continue 
so  until  the  story  ends. 

It's  a  sensational  story.  But  one  of  such 
vast  and  vital  importance  as  to  demand 
the  best  in  careful  and  experienced  news 
treatment. 

To  maintain  its  great  record  for  speed 
and  accuracy.  United  Press  has  posted  at 
every  strategic  paint  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Reich,  correspondents  unmatched  for  their 
knowledge  of  Germany's  internal  affairs. 

Reporting  from  London  ore  Joseph  W. 
Grigg,  Jr.,  former  manager  of  the  U.  P. 
Berlin  bureau;  and  Edward  W.  Beattie,  Jr., 
star  of  the  staff  there. 

In  Stockholm  are  Jack  Fleischer,  in  Berlin 
for  United  Press  until  he  was  interned;  Fred¬ 
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ATLANTA 


THREE  FAMOUS  CLEANSERS 


•  Housewives  eveiywhere  benefit  from  Canton- 
made  work-saving  products — Bowlene,  Climalene 
and  Savex,  the  Soapless  Sudser.  Grocers  of  the 
nation  know  a  profit  maker  . . .  they  display  and 
recommend  these  three  fast  movers,  supported  by 
consistent  newspaper  advertising  (90%  of  the 
Climalene  publicity  budget). 

•  The  Climalene  Company  is  another  example  of 
Canton,  Ohio's  diversity  of  industry.  For  Canton 
18  "home"  to  many  famous  industrial  names  . . . 
Timken  Bearings,  Hoover  Sweepers,  Diebold,  Inc., 
Republic  Steel,  Hercules  Motors.  Union  Metal,  U.S. 
Naval  Ordnance  (Westinghouse  operated),  Weber 
Dental,  Belden  and  Metropolitan  Brick,  Republic 
Stamping.  The  payroll  of  diversified  industries  ex¬ 
ceeds  101  million  dollars  annually  in  the  Canton 
area — 340,000  people  in  this  concentrated  market 
ore  prospects  for  your  product.  Tell  your  story  in 
the  single  newspaper  influencing  this  third-of-a- 

million  population  . . .  The  Canton 

Repository  with  76%  of  its  circulation 
^  delivered  to  homes  in  Stark  County. 


BUY  TODAY’S  MARKET 
AND  TOMORROW’S] 

The  Canton  Repository  with  a 
record  of  12S  years  of  construc¬ 
tive  community  service  will  take 
your  messages  to  ALL  the  fam- 
iUes  in  Canton  for  an  8%  SAVING 
per  thousand  over  pre-war  days. 
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K.  M.  LANDIS  II 


unites  what  he  thinks 
—and  his  thinking  is  clear,* 


Lawyer,  politician,  newspaper  columnist  — 
Keaesaw  Mountain  Landis  II  is  passing  up 
what  might  well  be  a  brilliant  political  future 
to  write  about  people,  politics  and  world 
events— as  he  sees  them  from  the  banks  of 
the  Wabash. 


Born  in  Logansport,  Indiana,  his  father  was 
a  congressman,  his  uncle  is  the  baseball  czar. 
He  cut  his  eyeteeth  on  political  talk — and  in 
his  teens,  nominated  his  father  for  governor 
. . .  stumped  the  state  . . .  and  nearly  beat  the 


Slated  to  succeed  his  father,  who  died  after 

he  withdrew 


nine  days  as  a  congressman, 
when  he  found,  at  24,  he  was  a  year  too  young. 


Now  34,  he  heads  the  Logansport  law  firm 
of  Landis,  Hanna  and  Miller;  is  district  pros¬ 
ecuting  attorney — but  is  emerging  as  a  full¬ 
time  newspaper  columnist. 


K.  M.  Landis  II 


Hay  vs.  Front  Porch 
In  an  Election  Year 


A  Chicago  Sun  discovery,  the  fine  flavor 
and  keen  analytical  quality  of  his  column  is 
helping  to  make  The  Sun  the  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  that  people  like  to  read. 


ON  HI.S  first  visit  to  his  farm  since  receiving  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination.  Gov. 
Dewey  was  advised  in  a  welcoming  speech  by 
neighbor  Lowell  Thomas  that  he  had  better  gel 
hi5  hay  cut  and  in  the  barn  because  it  looked  like 
rain. 

This  was  the  common  touch,  p — rrj - 1 

and  if  Dewey  could  have  been  U/  ! 

photographed  tossing  the  ha^tei^ 
ihe  barn  loti,  it  would 
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TO  SAVE  YOUR  LIFE 


TWO  MEN  were  seated  in  the 
circus  tent  for  the  afternoon  per¬ 
formance  at  Hartford  on  July  6. 

One  of  them  noticed  that  the 
exits  on  both  sides  of  their  section 
were  blocked  by  the  animal  run¬ 
ways.  Calling  his  companion's  at¬ 
tention  to  this,  he  said:  "Bill,  sup¬ 
pose  you  had  to  get  out  of  here  in  a  hurry,  what 
would  you  do?" 

His  companion  looked  around  a  moment,  and 
then  replied :  "See  that  pole  at  the  back  of  the  tent? 
I’d  climb  to  the  top  of  the  bleachers;  slide  down 
that  pole  and  crawl  under  the  tent." 

Less  than  ten  minutes  later,  the  top  of  the  tent 
was  in  flames  and  spectators  in  their  section  were 
'  making  a  mad  dash  for  the  blocked  exits.  These  two 
men,  however,  calmly  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
bleachers,  urging  others  around  them  to  follow 
their  example;  and  after  having  helped  a  number  of 
women  and  children  to  reach  the  pole,  slid  down  it 
and  crawled  out  under  the  tent. 

The  fact  that  these  two  men  had  their  plans  for 
an  emergency  all  laid  out  before  the  emergency  oc¬ 
curred  probably  saved  their  lives  and  those  of  the 
dozen  or  more  people  who  followed  their  example. 
When  the  fire  broke  out,  they  were  not  seized  with 
panic  because  they  knew  how  they  could  escape. 
Thanks  to  the  fact  that  there  were  many  like  them 
in  the  circus  tent  that  afternoon,  the  death  toll  in 
that  disaster  did  not  run  into  the  thousands.  Had 


there  been  Just  a  few  more,  many 
of  the  lives  that  were  lost  might 
have  been  saved. 

The  best  way  to  save  your  life 
and  prevent  panic  in  case  of  fire  is 
to  know  in  adv'ance  Just  what  you 
would  do  in  case  of  emergency  at 
a  particular  place,  and  to  carry 
out  your  plans  calmly  and  deliberately.  When  you 
seat  yourself  in  a  crowded  hall  or  theater,  look 
around  a  moment  and  decide  which  exit  you  would 
use  in  case  of  fire.  If  that  exit  should  be  blocked, 
what  would  be  your  alternative?  If  you  are  spending 
the  night  in  a  strange  hotel  or  go  into  a  department 
store,  dance  hall  or  restaurant,  where  are  the  near¬ 
est  fire  escapes?  If  you  couldn't  reach  the  fire  es¬ 
cape,  what  other  method  of  escape  would  you  use? 
If  you  woke  up  to  find  your  own  house  on  fire,  how 
would  you  escape  from  your  bedroom?  How  would 
you  rescue  your  children? 

There  is  always  a  possibility  of  panic  when  large 
groups  of  people  are  assembled.  Even  the  most  rigor¬ 
ous  enforcement  of  the  safest  fire  prevention  and 
building  codes  cannot  afford  absolute  assurance  of 
safety.  But  if,  in  every  assembly  of  people  there  are 
a  number  of  persons  who  have  planned  in  advance 
what  they  would  do  in  case  of  emergency  and  who  re¬ 
main  calm  because  theemergency  hasnot  taken  them 
completely  by  surprise;  not  only  can  they  usuafly 
save  their  own  lives,  but  by  their  calmness  and  delib¬ 
eration,  may  be  able  to  prevent  panic  from  starting. 


PREVENT 

PANIC 
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You  won’t  see  many  "For  Sale"  or  “For  Lease”  signs  on  Cincinnati 
plants  when  war  work  is  finished.  And  buying  power  won’t  be 
blighted  either.  For  Cincinnati  is  solid.  Its  soundness  has  deep 
roots  in  basic  peacetime  industries.  Many  of  them.  Diversified. 
Large.  With  payrolls  that  support  Cincinnati’s  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  solid  citizens. 

And  the  paper  that’s  at  home  in  the  homes  of  these  solid  citi¬ 
zens  is  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  It’s  thoughtful.  Well-balanced. 
Informative.  Interesting.  Their  paper.  Your  paper  to  reach  solid 
Cincinnati. 


SOl/P  C/tHaNNAT/  RfADS 


The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer 


For  over  100  years,  edited  for  the  thinking,  doing, 
earning,  solid  citizens  of  America’s  most  solid  market! 
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The  first  that  most  busy  people  know  of  what’s  happening... in  the  White 
House  and  throughout  the  nation,  on  the  battlefronts  across  the  seas,  and 
in  their  own  home  towns. ..is  when  they  “see  it  in  the  papers”.  •  What’s 
more  important,  people  turn  to  newspapers  for  most  of  their  informa¬ 
tion...  for  all  the  vital  details,  in  printed  word  and  map  and  picture, 
that  bring  the  news  to  life  and  give  it  meaning.  •  And  the  place  where 
people  get  most  of  their  information... where  so  many  people  get  it  first 
...is  naturally  the  best  place  for  you  to  give  them  information  about 
— '  ''roducts  and  services,  your  v^artime  activities  and  postwar  plans. 


by^jrkt-jjeW—York^Tji^  »*t*f**t  of  »ll  atwipapw*; 
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PAC  s  Propaganda  Drive 
Swings  Into  High  Gear 


Hillman's  Plan  "To  Get  Out  Vote' 
In  “Ping"  Ferry's  Hands 
By  Philip  Schuyler 


PENS  should  be  sheathed,  type¬ 
writers  melted  into  bullets, 
presses  junked  for  tanks  and 
newsprint  returned  to  forests  if 
"Ping"  Ferry  fails  in  his  ap¬ 
pointed  task. 

“Ping”— his  real  name  is  Wil¬ 
bur  H.  Ferry— is  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  for  Sidney  Hillman’s  now 
two-headed  CIO  and  The  Na¬ 
tional  Citizens  Political  Action 
Committee,  with  headquarters 
at  205  East  42nd  street.  New 
York. 

This  week  “Ping”  threw  wide 
the  throttle  on  wbat  its  backers 
confidently  expect  will  be  his¬ 
tory’s  most  gigantic  political 
propaganda  machine.  Twin-en- 
ginrt,  one  for  exclusive  CIO 
union  action,  the  other  for  “in¬ 
terested  liberal  citizens,”  PACs 
piAlicity  wheels  are  now  grind¬ 
ing  in  high  gear.  The  publicly 
announced  purpose  is  “to  jar 
this  democracy  out  of  its  polit¬ 
ical  lethargy,  to  get  out  the  vote, 
and  to  rally  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.”  In  the  words  of  the  first 
paid  advertisement  to  come 
from  this  nationwide  indoctri¬ 
nation  assembly  line  working 
people  of  the  nation  are  being 
mobilized  “to  Fight  for  Total 
Victory!  Lasting  Peace!  Full 
Production!  Full  Employment!” 
to  be  “achieved  only  by  the 
election  of  Roosevelt  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  Congress.” 


So  far  with  the  expenditure 
totalling  only  $16,000  it  could 
hardly  be  called  the  grand  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Hillman  propaganda 
factory.  CIO’s  PAC  commenced 
operation  in  November  1943,  365 
days  before  election.  Ferry  has 
been  on  the  job  at  headquarters 
since  May  of  this  year.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  publicity  director 
responsible  for  it,  this  opening 
ad  “may  well  be  the  herald  of  a 
continuing  paid  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  as  many  papers  as  will 
take  it  between  today  and  Elec¬ 
tion  Day.” 

TTie  copy,  prepared  by  Julian 
P.  Brodie,  Green-Brodie,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency 
(420  Madison  Avenue),  appeals 
for  funds  “to  help  candidates, 
irrespective  of  party,  who  stand 
for  total  victory,  a  just  and  dur¬ 
able  peace,  and  full  employ¬ 
ment.” 

How  much  will  be  spent?  To¬ 
day  that’s  anyone’s  “gues- 
timate.” 


Some  newspapers  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  figure  of  $3,500,000. 

‘‘That’s  just  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  figure,”  says  “Ping”  Ferry. 

Early  this  week  Ferry,  ironic¬ 
ally  enough  the  son  of  Hugh  J. 
Ferry,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  ^ckard  Motor  Company, 
was  sitting  opposite  his  father 
at  a  table  in  the  swanky  Detroit 
Athletic  Club. 

“My  God,  boy,”  Capitalist 
Hugh  J.  boomed,  pounded  the 
table  with  his  fist.  “Do  you 
know  these  fellows  are  planning 
to  spend  $5,000,000  right  here 
in  Detroit  alone  to  put  this  man 
Roosevelt  back  in  the  White 
House.  Are  you  that  innocent? 
Are  they  pulling  the  wool  com¬ 
pletely  over  your  eyes?” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,”  was 
young  “Ping’s”  reply.  He  is  33, 
an  ardent  Democrat,  Dartmouth 
football  player  and  graduate,  a 
former  member  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild.  He  speaks 
as  one  with  authority.  lioubt- 
less  he  would  like  to  spend 
$5,000,000  for  this  cause  in  which 
he  apparently  sincerely  believes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  PAC’s 
campaign  is  rapidly  progressing 
as  yet  unbraked  by  budgets.  No 
one  knows  today  how  much 


See  Parallel  Between 
WMC  and  Nazi  Outline 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 


Hillman  Speaks  to  E  &  P 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  Chair¬ 
man  Hillman  said  this  week: 

The  first  purpose  of  both  the 
no  PAC  and  the  NCPAC  will 
be  lo  ."et  out  the  largest  possible 
vote  on  Nov.  7.  Democracy 
speaks  when  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  vote  on  all  the  issues. 

“While  much  of  the  publicity 
akeady  accorded  the  PAC  has 
bwn  critical  in  nature,  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  note  that  no  one  yet 
has  criticized  our  national  effort 
to  get  every  person  of  voting 
*ge  mto  the  polling  places  on 
Election  Day.” 

The  first  NCPAC  newspaper 
advertisement  runs  200  lines  on 
bve  columns,  when  space  is  avail¬ 
able  for  this  size.  Otherwise  it 
>s  cut  down.  It  is  an  entirely 
*«P8rate  campaign  from  the  CIO 
^nes  that  blossomed  in  (lilies 
mis  WMk.  As  fast  as  rationed 
aew^rint  permits,  it  is  appear- 
mg  in  some  40  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Negro  press. 


AN  interesting  editorial  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  Times-Union  on  July  24, 
entitled:  “WMC  Is  Only  Nine 
Years  Behind  Nazis.”  If  any 
classified  advertising  manager  in 
a  dilemma  over  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission's  Priority  Referrals  Plan, 
wondered  “who  started  it  all” 
and  “what  will  happen  next” — 
this  editorial  affords  an  excel¬ 
lent  reference  for  the  things  thht 
are  to  come. 

Incidentally,  and  by  way  of 
report,  since  the  inception  date 
of  this  newest  WMC  program, 
July  1,  Male  Help  Wanted  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising  re¬ 
veals  an  average  loss  of  52%, 
ranging  from  a  low  of  15%  to  a 
high  of  73%. 

When  Chairman  McNutt  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  and 
continued  use  of  newspaper 
classified  advertising,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  this  plan,  it  might 
have  been  better  expressed  that 


classified  advertising  was  to  be 
exploited  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  aims  of  the  Priority 
Referrals  Plan.  True,  the  WMC 
is  still  recommending  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  classified  advertising 
in  that  it  is  needed  for  the 
mobilization  and  recruitment  of 
workers  —  the  creation  of  a 
“pool”  from  which  all  man¬ 
power  will  be  “referred.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  less- 
essential  advertiser  -  employers 
have  ceased  to  advertise — know¬ 
ing  and  realizing  that  their  re¬ 
spondents  will  be  “exposed”  to 
jobs  in  the  essential  industries 
and  that  there  is  little  or  no 
hope  of  employing  them  after 
they  have  been  interviewed  and 
referred  by  the  local  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  WMC.  As  to  the  war 
plants — they  need  not  advertise 
as  their  high  priority  ratings  as¬ 
sure  them  of  first  call  on  all 
available  manpower.  This  ex¬ 
plains  the  damaging  decrease  in 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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there  will  be  on  hand  to  spend 
between  now  and  Nov.  7. 

The  first  advertisement  con¬ 
cludes: 

“We  can’t  win  without  you. 
Send  a  check  or  money  order 
today.” 

Beneath  the  logotype  of  the 
National  Citizens  Political  Ac¬ 
tion  Committee  appear  impres¬ 
sive  names,  all  members  of  -a 
committee  “in  process  of  for- 


"Ping"  Ferry 

mation”  of  which  Hillman  is 
chairman.  Nationally  known 
signers  include:  Louis  Adamic. 
Bruce  Bliven,  W.  Russell  Bowie, 
Joseph  Curran,  Ethel  DuPont. 
Zara  DuPont,  Elen  Hecht,  Frank 
Kingdon,  Fr^a  Kirchway.  Max 
Lerner,  Philip  Murray,  Rein¬ 
hold  Niebuhr,  Paul  Robeson,  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Robinson,  Orson  Welles, 
and  Aubrey  Williams. 

The  National  Citizens  PAC 
only  came  into  being  July  19. 
Already,  according  to  Ferry, 
well  over  $100,000  has  reach^ 
the  treasurer,  R.  J.  niomas. 
Every  mail  brings  more  dollars. 
No  contribution  over  $5,000 
from  a  single  donor  is  accepted. 
PAC  suddenly  woke  up  to  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  the 
Smith-Connally  Act.  Typical, 
says  Ferry,  is  the  gift  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  marine  seaman  who 
marched  into  headquarters  this 
week,  plunked  down  a  dollar 
bill  and  topped  it  with  three 
cents  to  pay  for  mailing  him  his 
receipt,  so  that  “the  entire  buck 
can  be  used  for  the  cause.” 

The  coin  pouring  down  this 
funnel  represents  only  one  of 
two  funds  now  being  collected. 
"The  other  is  strictly  a  CIO  union 
affair.  TTie  CIO  PAC  currently 
is  putting  out  its  collective  paw 
to  5.000,000  CIO  members  for  "a 
buck  each  to  help  the  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

“We  have  no  illusions  that 
we  will  get  a  tqtal  of  $5.000,000.’‘ 
Ferry  declared.'  “But  every  in¬ 
dication  points  to  a  sizeable 
sum.  and  all  in  small  legal  dona¬ 
tions. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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U.  S.  Editorial  Pages 
Gain  in  Influence 

Walter  Lippmann  Notes  How 
Editors  “Changed  New  Deal" 

By  Philip  Schuyler 


NEWSPAPER  editorial  pages  in 

this  country  are  gaining  in  in¬ 
fluence,  in  the  opinion  of  Walter 
Lippmann,  former  editor,  now 
author  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  columnist. 

Quite  contrary  to  previous  ex¬ 
pressions  in  these  columns, 
which  have  noted  in  particular 
that  despite  majority  news¬ 
paper  opposition  the  majority 
of  the  public  continues  to  sup¬ 
port  tee  “New  Deal.”  Mr.  Lipp¬ 
mann,  in  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
interview,  declared  strong  news¬ 
paper  editorial  pages  throughout 
the  country,  reflecting  regional 
public  opinion,  are  playing  a 
more  important  part  than  ever 
today  in  resolving  questions  of 
local,  national  and  international 
import. 

Editorials  Guido  Public 

“Editorial  influence  does  not 
consist  in  making  readers  obey 
dictates  of  individual  editors.” 
Mr.  Lippmann  declared.  “What 
editors  say  is  not  necessarily 
what  tee  country  does.  Yet  a 
good  editorial  writer  definitely 
still  influences  his  readers,  even 
though  they  do  not  follow  him 
all  the  way. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
though,  to  take  the  last  election 
as  a  case  in  point,  most  daily 
newspapers  in  this  country  sup¬ 
ported  Wendell  Willkie  as  op¬ 
posed  to  President  Roosevelt's 
third  term,  newspaper  criticism 
during  that  campaign  exerted  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  New 
Deal.  There  have  been  great 
changes  made  in  the  New  Deal 
because  of  the  newspaper  editors 
throughout  tee  country.” 

Mr.  Lippmann,  whose  column 
is  carri^  by  more  than  150 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast 
with  a  circulation  totaling  in 
the  neighborhood  of  10,000,000, 
does  not  consider  that  the  col¬ 
umnists  and  interpreters  of  news 
constitute  “a  true  competition” 
of  editorial  pages. 

“The  newspaper  editorial  page, 
despite  what  Ls  written  by  the 
columnists,  continues  to  speak 
with  real  force  in  its  com¬ 
munity.”  he  maintained.  “Ap- 
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pearing  day  after  day.  with  the 
might  and  tradition  of  the  paper 
behind  each  one  of  its  ten  or 
more  editorials,  it  speaks  for  its 
region  and  community,  whereas, 
after  all.  the  syndicated  column¬ 
ist  is  simply  the  individual 
writer  of  a  signed  article.  His 
column  acts  as  a  searchlight  to 
lighten,  or  sometimes  to  darken. 


Walter  Lippmann 


some  current  peak  of  world  or 
national  news. " 

Mr.  Lippmann's  own  back¬ 
ground  is.  of  course,  editorial. 
Before  he  became  associated 
with  the  old  New  York  World 
to  work  first  with  the  brilliant 
Frank  Cobb  and  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  himself  until  Feb.  27,  1931, 
he  was  associate  editor  of  tee 
New  Republic.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  started  him  off 
as  a  columnist.  He  confesses 
that  in  preparing  his  column  he 
still  works  like  an  editorial 
writer  rather  than  a  reporter. 

His  opinions  are  formed  by 
reading,  by  talking  to  people,  by 
contact  with  working  newspaper 
men,  rather  than  after  observing 
at  first  hand  on  the  scene. 

He  did  not.  for  instance,  at¬ 
tend  the  Democratic  convention 
in  Chicago  last  week.  Indeed, 
he  said,  he  may  not  take  a  stand 
in  his  column  for  either  one  of 
the  candidates  in  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign. 

In  the  last  campaign  he  did 
not  come  out  either  for  Willkie 
or  Roosevelt.  He  felt  at  the 
time,  he  said,  that  much  more 
important  events,  as  far  as  the 
world  was  concerned,  were  im¬ 
pending  than  which  of  two  men 
would  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course  he  commented 
on  issues  and  will  do  so  and  is 
doing  so  today.  But  whether  or 
not  he  will  declare  himself  as 
favoring  either  he  has  not  yet 
determined. 

“I  fear  the  last  stages  of  this 


war  will  be  terrible.”  he  said. 
“In  the  true  German  concept  of 
tee  Gotterdaemerung,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  will  pull  the  house  down 
on  themselves  and  on  others  as 
they  approach  defeat.” 

It  is  to  work  for  future  peace 
of  the  world  that  Mr.  Lippmann 
would  devote  himself  and  his 
talent.  It  is  today  the  outstand¬ 
ing  task  of  every  editor,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  and  proposals  for  free  ex¬ 
change  of  news  and  reduced 
costs  of  communication  for  the 
world  press  will  contribute  to 
that  end. 

His  own  views  on  how  world 
peace  may  be  maintained  are 
contained  in  his  latest  book, 
“U.  S.  War  Aims.” 

Editors,  as  have  some  of  the 
book  critics  already,  may  com¬ 
ment  on  what  appears  to  be  on 
the  surface  the  sudden  radical 
change  in  Author  Lippmann  as 
contrasted  with  the  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  cham¬ 
pion,  the  New  York  World.  In 
his  book,  Mr.  Lippmann  would 
divide  the  world  into  geographic 
associations  of  nations,  which 
would  in  turn  consult  with  one 
another.  Wilson's  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  no  longer  sparks  this  writer 
as  it  seemed  to  do  when  he  edit¬ 
ed  the  World. 

“The  change  is  neither  so  sud¬ 
den  nor  so  radical  as  you  might 
suppose,”  Mr.  Lippmann  stated. 
“I  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye 
with  Frank  Cobb  in  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  Wilson’s  ideas.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  after  the  peace 
conference  in  1919,  I  wrote  a 
long  article  regarding  the  then 
political  scene  which  took  a 
critical  attitude  toward  Wilson 
and  the  League  of  Nations.  I 
have  incorporated  the  germ  idea 
of  this  article  in  this  present 
book. 

“My  big  objective  is  to  see  the 
world  organized  for  peace.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  am  still  identified  as  not 
being  an  isolationist  in  my  think¬ 
ing.  I  have  not  always  been 
assured  that  the  Wilsonian  way 
was  the  best  way.  There  are 
other  schools  of  thought.  I 
don’t  believe  the  other  method 
will  work.  I  believe  the  one 
outlined  in  my  book  will  work, 
else  I  would  not  have  written 
it  down.” 

“Wilson’s  name  is  now  so  com¬ 
pletely  identified  with  the  ideal 
of  a  universal  society  that  the 
principles  he  laid  down  for  at¬ 
taining  a  universal  society  are 
generally  believed  to  be  axio¬ 
matic  and  immutable.” 

But  he  expresses  his  belief 
that  “a  universal  society  cannot 
be  realized  by  following  the 
Wilsonian  principles.” 

“U.  S.  War  Aims”  is  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  Mr.  Lippmann’s  “U.  S. 
Foreign  Policy.”  He  began  the 
first  draft  of  the  latter  volume 
in  June  of  1942.  Then  he  laid 
it  aside,  went  to  England,  came 
back  to  this  country  and  wrote 
on  it  during  the  winter  of  1942 
and  1943,  finishing  it  in  the  early 
spring  of  ’43.  In  late  autumn  of 
1943  he  wrote  the  first  draft  of 
“U.  S.  War  Aims,”  completing 
the  writing  of  it  between  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Easter,  1944. 

Today  Mr.  Lippmann  makes 
his  headquarters  in  Washington. 
While,  again  contrary  to  the 
view  of  Wilson’s  “open  cove¬ 
nants  openly  arrived  at,”  he  be¬ 
lieves  now  that  most  important 


news  as  it  develops  must  bt  bs 
secret,  he  finds  that  in  th* » 
tion’s  capital  he  gains 
to  most  of  it,  much  of  which  l 
cannot  use. 

Not  an  advocate  of  censotbh 
other  than  military  censorA^ 
news,  Mr.  Lippmann  pointed  w 
that  much  of  the  political  nm 
of  the  world  these  days  u  ^ 
extricably  bound  up  with 
military. 

"So  much  is  on  the  botda> 
line,”  he  explained,  “that  h  i 
most  difficult  to  separate. 
for  instance  the  Teheran  coofcf 
ence,  the  news  of  which  has  tm 
gradually  been  revealed  Ith 
volved  a  great  many  poliha 
issues,  which,  although  nnt 
could  not  be  made  public  vih. 
out  endangering  the  plans  ot  % 
Allied  generals. 

“It  would  have  been  disastna 
to  have  given  out  that  politieii 
news.  You  cannot  call  the  ho 
it  was  kept  secret  suppressiood 
news,  however. 

“An  innocent*  statement  of  pe 
litical  import  published  at  b 
wrong  moment  might  compUd; 
upset  all  the  plans  of 
Eisenhower.  It  must  be  le 
membered  that  in  pubiukia 
these  seemingly  innocent  bitid 
political  information,  an  Ame 
ican  writer  or  editor  is  not  men 
ly  matching  wits  with  the  Abb- 
lean  public,  but  with  b 
smartest  officer  on  the  Geiaa 
or  Japanese  general  staff." 

You  will  never  see  such  inir 
mation  divulged  in  Mr.  I^ 
mann’s  column,  if  he  can  1^ 
it;  but  he  is  able  to  make  a 
of  the  vast  amount  of  beck 
ground  material  he  gathers  i 
Washington  in  such  a  way  u  t 
help  his  readers  form  their  or 
accurate  opinions  on  what  is  p 
ing  on  in  the  world  and  in  thei 
own  country. 

■ 

Kon.  Suspensions 

Twenty-six  Kansas  newspepm 
have  discontinued,  suspended  or 
consolidated  in  the  last  ym. 
bringing  the  number  of  new 
paper  casualties  since  Pecul  Hr 
bor  to  84,  the  State  Hlstorioi 
Society  reported  this  week.  IV 
society,  issuing  its  forty-ntai 
directory  of  Kansas  newspapen 
and  periodicals,  listed  these  (kill 
papers  as  having  suspended  sina 
last  August:  Frankfort  DoUih- 
dex,  Manhattan  Morning  Chew 
tele  (consolidated  as  the  Mr 
cury-Chronicle ) ,  Neodetha  Dsk 
Sun. 

■ 

FM  Application 

Washington,  July  18 — GanneH 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  M 
gusta.  Me.,  has  applied  to  tV 
Federal  Communications  Cor 
mission  for  a  permit  to  at 
struct  and  operate  a  frequeri 
modulation  radio  station. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHES 
CALENDAR 
Auaust  7-11  —  Americi* 
Newspaper  Guild,  annual  (MT 
vention.  Hotel  Schroeder,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Augu!‘t  19  —  InternatioM^ 
Typographical  Union,  aniw 
meeting.  Grand  Rapids,  Midi 
August  18-19  —  Alabun* 
Press  Assn.,  74th  summer  con¬ 
vention,  Birmingham. 
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iVheeler  Says  Saipan 
Battle  Under-played 

Chicago  Times  Writer  Critical  oi  Press  . 
Hits  Pearl  Harbor  Reporting 


Keith  Wheeler 


accusing  the  American  press 
U  having  committed  “one  of 
the  most  disgraceful  flubs  in  the 
history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journal¬ 
ism,”  Keith 
Wheeler,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tines  war 
correspondent, 
berated  news¬ 
paper  editors 
for  giving  the 
battle  of  Saipan 
the  “brush  off” 
and  playing  the 
story  a  "very 
bad  fourth”  in 
relation  to  the 
invasion  of 

Cherbourg,  the  flight  of  B-29’s 
to  Japan  and  the  Republican 
National  Convention. 

Wheeler,  who  was  a  front-line 
reporter  at  the  bloody  battle  of 
Saipan,  in  which  American 
forces  were  victorious  and  al¬ 
though  suffering  comparatively 
heavy  casualties  inflicted  severe 
losses  on  the  Japs,  voiced  his 
complaint  of  the  under-playing 
of  the  Saipan  story  in  a  letter 
dated  July  9  from  Saipan  and 
addressed  to  Irving  Pflaum, 
Times  foreign  editor. 

Saaka  to  Awoken  Editors 
Wheeler  made  it  clear  that  his 
letter  was  not  only  written  out 
of  severe  disappointment  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Times 
played  his  Saipan  dispatches,  but 
he  was  endeavoring  to  awaken 
American  newspaper  editors  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the 
war  in  the  Pacific.  He  pointed 
out  that  what  he  has  to  say 
meets  with  the  concurrence  of 
other  experienced  newspaper¬ 
men  who  have  seen  and  written 
about  the  battle  of  Saipan. 

The  Times  correspondent,  who 
covered  the  Aleutians  campaign 
^  has  seen  considerable  front¬ 
line  action  in  the  Pacific,  was 
highly  critical  of  Pearl  Harbor 
correspondents  whom  he  ac¬ 
cused  of  writing  dispatches  from 
“a  Inline  communique”  and 
"pumping  their  stories  full  of 
pure  fancy  and  balderdash.” 

Wheeler's  challenging  com¬ 
plaint  and  analysis  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  ^  it  related  to  Saipan  fol¬ 
low  in  part: 

“My  letter  is  in  essence  an  ac¬ 
cusation.  I  accuse  the  American 
press  of  having,  in  handling  the 
story  of  the  battle  of  Saipan, 
committed  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
graceful  flubs  in  the  history  of 
American  journalism.  No  small 
part  of  my  disappointment  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  Times, 
which  has  usually  been  alert  to 
the  implications  of  the  Pacific 
war,  this  time  joined  the  rest  of 
the  press  in  its  magnificent  blind¬ 
ness. 

"1  write  this  letter  within 
^■^ling  distance  of  more  than 
3,000  slain  and  self-killed  Japa¬ 
nese  who  in  the  last  three  days 


have  thrown  themselves  upon 
the  guns  of  American  troops  in 
a  crazy  orgy  of  self-extinction. 
What  I  have  seen  here  is  a  re¬ 
enactment  of  Attu’s  climax  on  a 
scale  multiplied  by  four. 

“My  accusation,  I  admit,  is 
based  upon  fragmentary  evi¬ 
dence — upon  the  six  clippings  I 
yesterday  received  from  Miss 
Graham  and  upon  the  few  recent 
Honolulu  and  West  Coast  papers 
which  have  drifted  in  here.  In 
the  Times  my  own  first  Saipan 
stories — date-lined  from  June  17 
to  June  24  and  printed  from 
June  24  through  June  29— were 
printed  on  pages  10  and  11. 
They  were  not  printed  intact 
but  were  cut,  rewritten  and  in 
some  cases  fragments  of  two 
stories  were  jumbled  to  make 
one  day’s  issue.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  of  June  29  car¬ 
ried  only  one  paragraph  of  the 
radio  pool  press  service  story 
sent  direct  from  the  scene  here 
the  day  before.  Even  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  papers,  blinded  by  the 
glare  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  have  given  this 
battle  a  brush  off. 

“Let  me  say  before  I  go  further 
that  I  know  this  story  broke  at 
a  time  when  it  had  to  comi^te 
with  several  other  big  stories: 
the  invasion  of  Chertraiirg,  the 
flight  of  B-29s  to  Japan,  the 
aforementioned  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention.  And  let  me 
say  that  I  have  no  thought  of 
my  own  participation  in  it  when 
I  assert  that  the  battle  of  Saipan 
was  far  and  away  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  lot.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  with  its  stubborn  re¬ 
fusal  to  recognize  the  Pacific 
played  it  for  a  very  bad  fourth. 

Cites  Reasons 

“For  my  own  satisfaction  I 
have  tried  to  define  the  reasons 
that  caused  American  editors  to 
ignore  this  story  in  a  manner 
.so  wholly  inexplicable  here.  I 
think  I  can  name  some  of  them 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  a 
way  they  excuse  the  editors. 

“First:  Delay.  I  realize  that 
my  first  fragmentary  stop^ 
reached  you  via  Radio  Kwajalein 
on  June  23.  the  ninth  day  of 
battle.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
my  other  Honolulu  copy  did  not 
reach  you  until  a  day  later.  I 
know  that  even  the  pool  stories 
by  direct  radio  were  late  and  for 
a  time  interrupted  altogether. 


For  your  information  I  can  say 
here  that  the  unusual  delay  in 
delivery  of  Saipan  copy  was  due 
to  the  tactical  situation  at  the 
time.  The  presence  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  fleet  made  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  most  shipping  ( includ¬ 
ing  the  headquarters  ship)  from 
the  area  for  a  week  and  made 
it  necessary  to  employ  all  avail¬ 
able  aircraft  in  search  missions 
that  meant  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  defeat  and  victory. 
Neither  planes  nor  radio  were 
available  to  get  the  copy  out. 
I  know  that  no  editor  likes  his 
copy  delayed  but  the  delay  was 
unavoidable  as  you  can  see. 

“Second:  It  has  always  been 
and  is  now  the  case  that  head¬ 
quarters  correspondents  in  Pearl 
Harbor  scoop  reporters  on  the 
scene  of  action  by  periods  rang¬ 
ing  from  hours  to  days.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  of  Sai¬ 
pan  it  was  days  because  those  at 
headquarters  had  means  to  move 
any  copy  they  chose  to  write 
while  we  at  the  scene  had  none. 
Now  the  period  of  advantage  is 
still  hours  because  no  copy  can 
be  written  here  until  arrival  of 
the  CINCPAC  communique  to 
whose  pattern  local  copy  must 
conform  even  though  developing 
and  visible  facts  already  may 
have  outdated  or  nullified  the 
text  of  the  communique.  It  is 
obvious,  of  course,  that  since  the 
communique  is  issued  in  Pearl 
Harbor  the  headquarters  corre¬ 
spondents  get  it  first. 

“All  this  is  by  way  of  pre¬ 
amble  to  an  accusation  that  the 
Pearl  Harbor  correspondents 
write  tripe  and  lies  and  kill  Pa¬ 
cific  stories  before  the  truth  can 
get  out.  Correspondents  in 
Pearl  Harbor,  writing  from  a 
10-line  communique  and  feeling 
a  terrible  compulsion  to  produce 
prose,  pump  their  stories  full  of 
pure  fancy  and  balderdash.  Be¬ 
cause  they  must  write  something 
and  know  no  better  they  begin 
each  battle  in  triumph  and  write 
it  off  to  a  victorious  finish  by 
the  second  day. 

“Thus  within  less  than  a  week 
and  before  the  first  on-the-scene 
copy  reached  the  States  the  PH 
experts  had  begun  and  ended 
the  battle  of  Saipan.  I  haven’t 
seen  all  their  efforts  but  in  the 
editor’s  note  with  some  of  my 
stories  I  noticed  that  even  you 
referred  to  the  battle  of  Saipan 
as  passed  and  finished  and  of 
only  historical  interest.  Gawd- 
amighty,  the  battle  was  only  be¬ 
ginning  when  you  got  my  first 
delayed  stories — late  as  they 
were. 

“In  Pearl  Harbor  they  wrote 
with  beautiful  enthusiasm  of 
American  troops  swamping  the 
Japs,  sweeping  up  on  Saipan’s 
beaches,  blasting  blithely 
through  its  defenses,  sprinting  to 
the  island's  biggest  airport,  larg- 


BEAVERBROOK  IN  U.  S.  FOR  OIL  TALKS 


WASHINGTON,  July  21— Con¬ 
suming  little  more  time  than 
it  takes  some  of  his  fellow  pub¬ 
lishers  to  travel  between  their 
week-end  retreats  and  their  edi¬ 
torial  offices.  Lord  Beaverbrook 
arrived  in  Washington  today  less 
than  20  hours  after  he  had  left 
London  by  transatlantic  plane. 

Beaverbrook  will  be  here  for 
about  one  week  for  conferences 


on  international  oil  policy  and  to 
discuss  proposed  creation  of  an 
Anglo-American  permanent  oil 
committee,  to  study  world  re¬ 
sources  and  recommend  meas¬ 
ures  for  an  orderly  flow 
of  petroleum  throughout  the 
world. 

The  meetings  here  are  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  United  Nations  con¬ 
ference  on  the  subject  of  oil. 
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est  town  and  highest  mountain. 

‘"They  wrote  with  such  smug 
confidence  of  victory  that  no 
reader  and  no  editor  could  doubt 
that  American  troops  here  were 
engaged  in  a  picnic  of  no  conse¬ 
quence. 

“Moreover  let  me  say  that  this 
is  the  usual  practice  of  Pearl 
Harbor  reporting  and  let  me  say 
further  that  this  reporting  is 
based  on  pure  fancy  and  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  false.  But  it  gets 
printed  because  it  gets  there  first 
and  so  long  as  press  communica¬ 
tions  remain  as  they  are  in  the 
Pacific  the  PH  copy  will  always 
get  there  first — and  will  always 
be  false. 

Must  Educate  Americans 

“'Third:  Americans  are  un¬ 
aware  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
and  seemingly  always  will  be. 
Rooted  in  the  blood  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  their  eyes  txwn  toward  Eu¬ 
rope.  ’They  do  not  conceive  the 
size  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  its 
difficulties  of  transport,  commu¬ 
nication,  time.  They  have  no 
conception  of  an  island.  Tarawa 
was  an  islet  2  miles  long.  It 
was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battle¬ 
fields  of  history.  Saipan  is  a 
rugged  mountainous  place  12Mt 
miles  long,  as  large  as  a  good 
sized  county.  It  was  a  bloodier 
battlefield  than  Tarawa.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
informed  American  press  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  people  to  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  war  in  the  Pacific. 
But  how  the  press  can  do  that, 
can  penetrate  the  complacent 
blindness  of  the  people  I  do  not 
know.  Certainly  it  cannot  be 
done  if  the  press  itself  remains 
blind.  And  I  say  it  is  blind — 
even  if  the  blame  for  its  blind¬ 
ness  devolves  largely  upon  lui- 
informed  reporters  in  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  whose  veracity  cannot  be 
trusted  because  they  know  no 
more  of  actuality  than  does  any 
grocery  clerk  in  South  Bend. 
Indiana.  .  .  . 

“If  you  want  to  judge  by  Jap¬ 
anese  casualties  you  may — as  al¬ 
ways  in  fighting  the  Japanese — 
say  simply  that  they  were  anni¬ 
hilated.  ’The  coimt  of  dead  Japs 
buried  in  normal  fighting  as  of 
this  morning  was  9,342.  ’The 
count  of  those  slain  in  a  tiny 
area  during  their  final  banzai 
counterattack  was  3,190  this 
morning  with  several  precincts 
unreported.  When  the  final  rat 
killing  is  finished  today  or  to¬ 
morrow  the  coimted  total  is  like¬ 
ly  to  approach  18,000  to  20,000. 
And  let  me  say  that  the  counted 
total  never  accounts  for  hvm- 
dreds  blown  to  bits,  buried  in 
exploded  blockhouses,  or  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  hills  and  caves 
where  they’ll  never  be  found. 

‘"The  battle,  which  the  Pearl 
Harbor  correspondents  blithely 
ended  in  less  than  a  week,  is 
only  now  in  its  mopping-up 
stage  after  four  full  deadly 
weeks.  And  let  me  add  that 
good  Americans  get  killed  by 
dozens  even  in  mopping  up. 
Only  yesterday  I  walk^  behind 
a  tank  in  the  front  line  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  campaign's 
greatest  and  bloodiest  battle.  I 
don’t  have  many  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  here  but  I  will  bet 
you  my  souvenir  saber  that  more 
Americans  died  here  in  the  last 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Good  Ads  Mirror  a 
Product  Honestly 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


IT  WAS  intriguing,  the  slim, 

rose-colored  volume  that  came 
in  the  mail  this  week,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  shoved  aside  other 
work  for  the  nonce,  sat  back  and 
began  to  enjoy  “Six  Touchstones 
of  Quality  Advertising  to  a 
Quality  Market.” 

Albert  Frank  -  Guenther  Law, 
Inc.,  the  advertising  agency 
which  prepared  the  booklet,  has 
in  the  long  years  of  its  existence 
interested  itself  largely  in  qual¬ 
ity  advertising,  and,  therefore, 
is  well  qualified  to  discuss  the 
subject. 

In  Black  and  White 

The  first  agency  to  use  a  long¬ 
term  radio  program  under  its 
own  sponsorship,  it  employed  the 
book’s  subject  as  the  theme  of 
many  broadcasts,  and  at  that 
time  realized  the  need  for  setting 
down  its  own  methods  in  black 
and  white. 

“Accordingly,”  wrote  the 
agency’s  Plan  Board,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  book  that 
grew  from  this  need,  “it  became 
necessary  to  put  down  in  black 
and  white  just  how  anyone,  ama¬ 
teur  or  professional,  could  meas¬ 
ure  the  basic  requirements  of 
quality  advertising.” 

’This  the  board  has  done,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  differentials  which 
distinguish  quality  advertising 
from  other  in  each  of  six  phases 
of  the  selling  medium;  headline, 
copy,  illustration,  layout,  typog¬ 
raphy  and  media. 

Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law  s 
application  of  the  touchstones 
should  be  especially  useful  to 
anyone  preparing  quality  market 
and  product  advertising.  The 
principle  of  which  the  book  re¬ 
minds  the  reader,  however,  has 
a  universal  application. 

Its  key  is  in  these  words  of 
the  book’s  introduction,  “we 
hope  the  basic  touchstones  here 
set  down  will  be  of  help  to  you 
as  they  have  been  to  other  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  realize  that  a 
quality  product  or  service  can 
be  made  or  ruined  by  the  clothes 
it  wears — its  advertising." 

Advertising  generally  would 
be  consistently  more  effective 
were  those  who  prepare  it  to 
remind  themselves  frequently 
that  though  clothes  may  make 
the  man,  advertising  reflects  the 
product  and  its  producer. 

Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law 
has  set  up  a  useful  set  of  stand¬ 
ards  by  which  quality  advertis¬ 
ing  can  be  judged.  Newspaper 
advertising  men,  whose  publica¬ 
tions  carry  all  types  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  who,  themselves,  often 
prepare  a  wide  variety,  should 
find  those  standards  helpful  to 
say  the  least. 

With  them  cis  a  starter,  these 
media  men  would  do  well  to 
formulate  additional  ones  by 
which  to  judge  the  other  types 
of  advertising.  A  false  reflection 
can  be  as  much  of  a  misrepresen¬ 
tation  to  the  consumer  as  an  un¬ 


adorned  falsehood,  and  that  is  as 
true  in  selling  five-cent  soap  as 
in  selling  $5,000  mink  coats. 

Discriminate  selection  of 
media  is  the  first  step  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  right  market  for  the 
product  in  question,  but  it  re¬ 
mains  for  the  advertisement  to 
attract,  hold  and  sell  the  reader. 
As  the  book  points  out,  however, 
the  buyer’s  impression  of  the 
product  gained  by  reading  the 
advertising  must  be  borne  out 
in  his  use  of  the  product.  In 
other  words,  advertising  and 
product  must  reflect  each  other, 
the  former  being  an  unretouched 
photograph  of  the  latter,  neither 
better  nor  poorer  than  the 
original. 

Here  are  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law’s  quality  advertis¬ 
ing  standards: 

The  agency  agrees  that  all 
headlines  should  first  arrest  at¬ 
tention  and  second  inspire  the 
reader  to  interest  in  the  rest  of 
the  message.  But,  when  written 
for  a  quality  product  for  a 
quality  market,  it  adds,  the  head¬ 
line  should  also  be  more  believ¬ 
able  than  others  since  the  reader 
has  to  be  convinced  that  the 
product  is  superior  and  it  should 
be  in  good  taste  comparable  to 
that  of  the  customer  to  whom  the 
ad  is  directed. 

Quality  Copy 

Similarly  with  regard  to  copy, 
the  agency  adds  to  “does  it  satis¬ 
fy  a  legitimate  need,  is  it  con¬ 
vincing  and  is  it  specific?”  these 
three  points:  “is  it  truly  distin¬ 
guished,  original  and  accurate? 

As  well  as  advancing  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  advertisement  itself, 
the  agency  says  a  quality  illus¬ 
tration  should  .‘symbolize  the 
feeling  of  the  product  or  service 
itself,  possess  unquestioned  ar¬ 
tistic  quality  and  be  treated  cre¬ 
atively  and  individually. 

Touchstone  Four,  pertaining  to 
layout,  includes  this  check  list: 
is  it  harmonious,  is  its  dominant 
note  one  of  simplicity  and  does  it 
reflect  restraint? 

Headline  typography,  asserts 
the  agency’s  Plan  Board,  should 
be  delicately  powerful  and  text 
should  avoid  filling  all  available 
space.  Briefly,  media,  the  sixth 
point,  is  covered  thus:  “Is  the 
advertisement,  in  its  component 
elements  and  in  its  overall  effect, 
keyed  to  the  mood  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle?” 

Concluding  the  book  points  out 
in  effect  that  planning  is  the 
plus  quality  which  unites  these 
six  factors  and  determines  in 
great  measure  the  potential  pull 
of  the  advertisement. 

In  conjunction  with  planning, 
research  has  an  important  place, 
for  its  use  makes  it  possible  to 
determine  to  whom  a  product 
will  appeal  and  how,  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  honest  ways  available,  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  reflected  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to  intensify  a  custom¬ 
er’s  natural  interest  in  it. 


The  latter  point  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  especially  where  media 
selection  and  copy  slant  are  con¬ 
cerned,  since  just  as  two  photo¬ 
graphs,  one  a  profile  and  the 
other  a  full-face,  may  portray 
the  same  person  with  equal 
truth,  so  can  different  ads  with 
equal  honesty  portray  a  product 
from  different  angles. 

Speak,  thus,  with  less  sarcasm 
of  the  woman,  who  spying  a 
dress  in  a  shop  window,  ex¬ 
claims,  “Why,  that  looks  just 
like  Cynthia!”  It  probably  does, 
and  if  its  does,  Cynthia  should 
most  certainly  wear  it  ...  if  she 
wants  to  be  completely  herself. 

In  the  same  fashion,  advertis¬ 
ing  to  be  honestly  “the  product” 
should  look  “just  like”  the 
product,  though  it  can  be  and 
frequently  should  be  a  side  or  a 
back  view  instead  of  a  front. 

Campaigns  &  Accounts 

THROUGH  a  national  newspa¬ 
per  campaign  Emerson  Radio 
&  Phonograph  Corp.  will  explain 
its  solution  to  the  problem  of 
supplying  radios  to  consumers  at 
a  time  when  the  manufacture  of 
radios  is  strictly  prohibited — the 
“Preference  Delivery  Plan.”  Un¬ 
der  this  plan  consumers  will 
sign  a  register  at  their  local 
dealers  and  receive  a  certificate 
which  entitles  them  to  purchase 
one  of  the  first  post-war  radios 
that  roll  off  the  assembly  line. 
Details  of  the  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign,  which  is  to  start  as  soon 
as  Emerson  distributors  can  be 
prepared,  are  still  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  William  Weintraub  & 
Co.  is  the  agency. 

Newspapers  are  being  used 
exclusively  by  the  Odell  Co., 
Inc.,  Newark.  N.  J.,  to  introduce 
Trol,  its  new  hair  tonic.  Since 
March  ads  have  been  appearing 
twice  a  week  in  papers  through¬ 
out  New  York  State,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and 
also  New  York  City  papers.  Fall 
plans  call  for  the  extension  of 
the  campaign  into  four  new  ter¬ 
ritories.  Initial  insertions  will 
measure  500  lines  after  which 
one  150-line  ad  and  one  75-line 
ad  will  be  run  regularly  each 
week.  Lawrence  Gumbinner  is 
the  agency. 

A  plea  for  a  wage  scale  read¬ 
justment  in  line  with  today  s 
high  cost  of  living  is  being  made 
by  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  through  two  large 
advertisements  appearing  in 
nearly  100  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  first  ad  pic¬ 
tures  a  distressed  housewife 
lamenting,  “I  try  so  hard  but  I 
just  can’t  make  ends  meet,”  and 
explains  that  adoption  of  only 
one  point — Wages,  the  Little 
Steel  Formula  —  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  seven-point  stabiliza¬ 
tion  plan  had  frozen  wages  at  the 
1941  level,  permitted  the  cost  of 
living  to  rise  45%.  The  second 
ad  presents  the  CIO  position  on 
a  guaranteed  annual  wage  for 
labor.  Wiltman  &  Pratt,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  is  the  agency. 

Certainly  one  of  the  first  this 
year  to  publicize  the  mailing 
period  for  Christmas  gifts  going 
overseas  is  B.  Altman  &  Co., 
New  York  department  store.  In 
a  large  newspaper  ad  appearing 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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Larmon,  Y&R,  Urges 
More  Media  Research 

States  He  Doesn't  Favor  Sponsored  Features, 
Reserves  Judgment  on  Networks 


^jEWSPAPERS  would  do  well  to 
build  reader  interest  through¬ 
out  their  pages,  thereby  supply¬ 
ing  more  uni¬ 
form  exposure 
for  advertising, 
rather  than  rele- 
gating  choice 
news  and  fea¬ 
tures  to  a  few 
sections,  Sigurd 
Larmon,  who  re¬ 
cently  replaced 
Raymond  Rubi- 
cam  as  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of 
Youiig  &  Rubi- 
cam,  told  Editor  Sigurd  Larmon 
It  ^BLISHER  in 
an  interview  this  week. 

While,  he  asserted,  newspapers 
have  made  strides  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  past  ten  years,  more 
research  is  indicated  if,  from  the 
advertiser’s  viewpoint,  they  are 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
their  space. 

He  motioned  to  the  recent 
copy  of  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  on  his  desk 
and  declared  that  more  of  that 
sort  of  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
media  would  be  of  real  and  con¬ 
structive  help  to  the  advertising 
agency.  Research.  Mr.  Larmon 
believes,  is  the  key  work  which 
all  media  can  do  to  increase  the 
value  of  their  space. 

“Our  problem,”  he  asserted,  “is 
to  reach  the  largest  market  with 
the  most  effective  selling  mes¬ 
sage  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.” 

However,  as  Mr.  Larmon 
pomted  out  in  an  elaboration  of 
this  statement,  that  is  probably 
the  only  advertising  problem 
which  remains  more  or  less  con¬ 
stant.  ]^ch  product  that  the 
agency  is  assigned  to  promote 
presents  its  own  problems  and 
only  from  study  of  them  and 
of  the  features  of  the  product 
itself  does  an  advertising  plan 
evolve. 

Emphasize  Research 
In  the  Young  &  Rubicam  oper¬ 
ation  where  great  stress  is  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  thorough 
research  the  product  is  studied 
from  all  the  angles  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  viewpoint.  Dr.  George 
Gallup’s  research  department  de¬ 
termines  the  boundaries  and 
character  of  the  market  as  well 
u  the  customer-drawing  features 
of  the  product  and  only  after  this 
"®jycst  of  facts  has  been  gath¬ 
ered  do  the  various  media  de- 
P®,{^ents  present  their  ideas. 

rae  extent  of  the  market,  the 
oudget  of  the  advertiser  and  the 
Character  of  the  product  are  all 
factors  in  the  determination  of 
the  media  to  be  used. 

“We  are  buyers  for  our  cus- 
Mr.  Larmon  pointed 
out,  and  the  more  accurately  we 
ouy  fte  greater  are  our  cus- 
f^er’s  sales.  And,  the  number 
♦4  culminated  is  in  direct 
catio  to  the  number  of  customers 
reached  whether  it  be  by  per¬ 


sonal  contact  or  by  written  or 
spoken  messages.” 

His  agency,  he  continued, 
therefore,  is  always  eager  for 
additional  media  facts,  facts 
which  can  contribute  to  its  ac¬ 
curacy  of  judgment  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  its  clients’  products. 
He  was  adamant,  however,  in 
his  conviction  that  nothing  of  a 
truly  constructive  nature  de¬ 
velops  from  controversy  among 
media,  saying  that  his  agency 
judges  each  medium  on  its  own 
virtues. 

Reiterating  that  the  product 
determines  the  medium  or  me¬ 
dia.  he  explained  that  if  the 
product  so  dictates,  the  agency 
will  often  sacrifice  the  repetitive 
value  of  frequently  inserted, 
small-space  ads  for  the  convic¬ 
tion  given  by  occasional  large 
space  ones.  Also,  for  one  of  nu¬ 
merous  reasons,  it  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  change  the  pace  of  an 
old  campaign  and  a  m^ia  switch 
might  be  the  means. 

Studies  Editorial  Matter 

Ever  striving  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  and  better  advertis¬ 
ing  techniques.  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam,  Mr.  Larmon  continued, 
makes  thorough  and  frequent 
studies  of  editorial  matter  and. 
consequently,  has  found  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  helpful  the  surveys 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  and  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation. 

“The  basic  interests  of  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  declared,  “do  not 
change.”  Therefore,  that  which 
appeals  to  them  in  editorial  mat¬ 
ter  will  do  so  in  advertising.  As 
an  example,  he  cited  the  success¬ 
ful  advertising  use  of  comics  in 
which,  he  explained.  Young  & 
Rubicam  pioneered. 

However,  he  does  not  advocate 
the  development  of  sponsored 
features  in  newspapers,  for  he 
believes  that  the  only  benefit 
which  would  accrue  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  sponsored,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Walter  Lippmann’s  col¬ 
umn,  would  be  one 'of  gratitude 
to  him.  He  further  pointed  out 
that  while  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  is  bound  to  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  notice  as  the 
reader  peruses  the  editorial  mat¬ 
ter,  a  twist  of  the  wrist  can  blot 
out  the  radio  advertisement  and. 
therefore,,  the  radio  advertiser 
needs  his  sponsored  feature  to 
get  notice  for  his  sales  message. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Larmon 
feels  that  newspaper  editorial 
matter  as  it  is  today  alreadv 
serves  the  same  purpose  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  programs  do  on  the 
radio,  and  consequently  spon¬ 
sored  features  are  not  needed. 

On  the  subject  of  whether  or 
not  newspaper  networks  would 
be  a  worthwhile  development, 
the  agency  executive  reserves 
judgment.  Their  effectiveness, 
he  believes,  would  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  their  advantages  to  the 
advertiser  and  as  yet  he  has 


seen  no  adequate  iMroof  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  possible  ad¬ 
vantages  of  more  reasonable  na¬ 
tional  rates  and  better  position 
for  national  ads  could  be  made 
attractive  enough  to  outweigh 
the  disadvantage  of  rigidity. 

Regarding  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  and  its  post-war  role, 
Sigurd  Larmon  has  very  definite 
opinions.  While  he  is  convinced 
that  much  of  today’s  institutional 
advertising,  which  ( believing 
that  the  former  term  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer),  he  prefers  to  call  inter¬ 
pretative  advertising,  must  re¬ 
vert  to  product  promotion,  he  is 
equally  certain  that  a  definite 
place  for  interpretative  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  retained. 

“I  feel  very  strongly,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “that  in  a  democracy  big 
business  must  justify  its  exis¬ 
tence  in  the  public  interest  to 
survive.”  Therefore,  he  said,  the 
public  should  know  just  what 
businesses  are  doing  in  its  inter¬ 
est. 

According  to  the  executive  this 
interpretative  job  is  one  of  the 
toughest  but  also  one  of  the  most 
worthwhile  that  advertising  can 
do.  It  is  tough  because  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  it  cannot  have  any  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  braggart 
and  it  must  be  written  from  the 
reader’s,  not  the  company’s, 
point  of  view. 

Here  again  he  cited  the  con¬ 
structive  effect  which  research 
has  had  in  improving  advertis¬ 
ing.  By  studying  persons’  likes 
and  dislikes  in  editorial  matter, 
agencies  have  learned  that  the 
public  wants  facts  but  is  cold  to 
an  egotistical  presentation  of 
them. 

Mr.  Larmon  is  pleased  with 
the  intelligent  improvement 
which  he  feels,  as  a  result,  has 
been  effected  in  advertising  in 
recent  years,  but  he  sees  need 
for  more  and  believes  that  in  the 
field  of  interpretation  advertis¬ 
ing  can  move  ahead  with  success. 

While  the  executive  sees  no 
noticeable  trend,  as  yet.  toward 
the  reconversion  of  advertising 
to  its  peacetime  form,  he  believes 
that  when  it  does  start  it  will 
come  rapidly.  However,  he  sees 
no  reason  for  fear  that  this  rapid¬ 
ity  might  create  an  economic 
problem,  for  advertising,  he  said, 
will  not  begin  strong  selling  un¬ 
til  there  is  a  supply  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  question  on  the  market. 

There  is  a  place  for  improve¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Larmon  also  indicated, 
in  the  use  of  small  space  where 
ingenuity  is  greatly  needed.  To 
this,  he  believes,  newspapiers  can 
make  a  contribution  by  devoting 
less  time  and  interest  to  large 
space  promotion  and  more  to  de¬ 
fining  the  effectiveness  of  any 
particular  size  of  space. 

■ 

Federation  Elects 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  announces  the  follow¬ 
ing  have  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership:  the  Charleston  ( W.  Va. ) 
Gazette;  Sports  Afield  Publishing 
Co..  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  and 
Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News. 
■ 

Appoints  'Special'* 

The  Waukegan  ( Ill. )  News- 
Sun,  formerly  without  represen¬ 
tation.  has  appointed  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative, 
effective  Aug.  1. 


Botchelder  1 
Elected  New 
ANA  Secretary 

Edward  T.  Batchelder,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers 
since  1936.  has 
been  elected  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  fill¬ 
ing  the  vacancy 
left  by,  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  George 
S.  McMillan, 
who  recently  be¬ 
came  director  of 
general  public 
relations  for 
Bristol  -  Myers 
Co. 

E.  T.  Batchelder  The  new  sec¬ 
retary,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  Club  of  New 
York,  had  been  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  graduation  from  Harvard 
College  in  1930  and  from  the 
Business  School  in  1932,  Mr. 
Batchelder  spent  four  years  in 
the  retailing  and  manufacturing 
fields  after  which  he  joined  the 
ANA.  He  is  also  a  director  of 
the  Hampden  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

A  native  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Batchelder  is  38  years  old  and 
lives  in  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
with  his  wife  and  two  sons. 


Professor  Defines  a 
Public  Relation  Counsel 

Winner  in  the  contest  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Mary  Furlong  Moore, 
public  relations  counsel,  for  a 
concise  and  to  the  point  defini¬ 
tion  of  such  a  counsel  is  William 
G.  Crane,  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  English,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

“The  Public  Relations  Coun¬ 
selor,”  wrote  Mr.  Crane,  “is  one 
who  analyzes  expertly  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  public  and  of 
his  client  for  the  purpose  of 
interpretating  their  common  in¬ 
terests  to  the  best  advantage  of 
bo+h  parties.  ” 

Second  place  award  in  the 
contest  went  to  Warren  L.  Bas¬ 
sett.  former  account  executive 
with  Maxon,  Inc.  and  one  time 
managing  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

In  announcing  the  winning 
definition  Miss  Moore  suggested 
that  “it  can  be  the  nucleus  of 
a  code  of  ethics  for  the  public 
relations  profession.” 

■ 

Clark  to  Safeway 

Charles  H.  Clark  is  resigning 
from  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  effective  July  29,  after 
nine  years  with  the  Bureau’s 
Chicago  office,  to  become  prod¬ 
ucts  advertising  manager  of  Safe¬ 
way  Stores,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Mr.  Clark,  prior  to  joining  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  was  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  of 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Chicago, 
and  a  member  of  the  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  &  Son  organization  as  a 
publishers’  representative  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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Send  At  Own  Risk,  New 
Argentina  Press  Rule 

Government  Censorship  oi  Dispatches 
Ended  .  .  .  Correspondents  Responsible 


A  MODIFIED  press  censorship 

by  the  Argentine  government, 
permitting  correspondents  to 
send  uncensored  diqiatches  "at 
their  own  risk”  was  announced 
this  week  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Foreign  correspondents  will 
now  be  permitted  to  send  what* 
ever  they  like  abroad  with  the 
understanding  that  they  will  be 
held  strictly  accountable  for 
“false  or  tendentious  informa¬ 
tion”  contained  in  their  reports. 

Official  censors  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  Press  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  to  pass  all  outgoing 
news  reports  without  censoring 
or  holding  them  up  as  in  the 
past. 

Corraspondants'  Maating 

The  new  arrangement  re¬ 
portedly  resulted  from  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  foreign  correspondents 
with  Col.  Juan  Peron.  Argentine 
vice-president,  war  minister,  and 
secretary  of  labor,  who  com¬ 
plained  that  information  about 
Argentina  published  abroad  was 
inadequate  and  inaccurate,  and 
was  resulting  in  widespread 
misunderstanding  of  Argentin¬ 
ian  affairs.  Correspondents  re¬ 
plied  that  in  their  opinion  the 
difficulty  resulted  from  the  se¬ 
vere  censorship  rules  prevailing 
in  Argentina  which  necessitated 
the  sending  of  news  about  the 
country  from  Montevideo,  San¬ 
tiago,  and  other  South  American 
capitals. 

The  correspondents  then  pro¬ 
posed  the  system  by  which  they 
may  file  reports  abroad  without 
censorship  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  they  are  to  assume  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  for  what 
they  send. 

Newspapers  and  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Argentina  have  been 
working  under  strict  two-way 
censorship  since  November, 
1943,  when  the  government  es¬ 
tablished  a  “Subsecretariate  of 
Information  and  Press”  with 
wide  powers  of  news  control. 
Announced  purpose  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  was  to  “collaborate”  with 
foreign  corre^ondents. 

Newspapers  were  forbidden  to 
comment  on  international  af¬ 
fairs,  all  incoming  foreign  news 
was  strictly  censored,  and  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  were  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  all  dispatches 
to  rigid  censorship. 

Formation  oi  "Andi" 

Equally  strict  censorship  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  government  of 
General  Farrell,  drawing  the  fire 
of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  last  spring  when  All-Amer¬ 
ican  Cables,  Inc.,  was  suspended 
for  a  24-hour  period  and  fined 
1,000  pesos  for  a  trivial  violation 
of  censorship  regulations.  For¬ 
mation  in  April  of  “Andi,”  of¬ 
ficial  government  news  service, 
was  considered  a  long  step  to¬ 
ward  elimination  of  aU  inde¬ 
pendent  news  coverage  in  Ar¬ 
gentina. 
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American  newspapers  and 
press  services  with  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Argentina  awaited  with 
interest  this  week  results  of  the 
new  censorship  arrangement, 
but  agreed  it  was  too  early  yet 
to  tell  what  its  effects  will  be. 
The  fact  that  it  was  proposed  by 
the  correspondents  themselves 
was  considered  a  hopeful  aspect 
of  the  move.  John  Lloyd,  head 
of  the  Latin-American  division 
of  the  Associated  Press,  was  def¬ 
initely  hopeful  and  believes  the 
change  was  made  in  good  faith 
by  the  Argentine  government  to 
better  its  press  relations  with 
other  countries. 

“It  is  probably  evidence  of 
a  settling-down  process  going 
on  in  Argentina,  and  reflects 
the  lack  of  experience  which 
Argentine  press  officials  them¬ 
selves  freely  admit,"  Lloyd  ex¬ 
plained. 

“I  have  found  these  men  will¬ 
ing  to  talk  frankly  and  directly 
about  press  problems,  and  they 
themselves  express  the  desire 
for  improved  foreign  press  rela¬ 
tions  through  better  censorship 
methods. 

“If  they  are  willing  to  stick  to 
the  letter  of  the  agreement,  and 
not  interpret  it  too  narrowly,  it 
represent  a  deflnite  gain." 


United  Press  officials  were  un¬ 
willing  to  comment  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  yet  because  "it  is  too 
early  to  have  observed  its  ef¬ 
fects.” 

Joseph  Newman  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  bureau  in 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Arnaldo  Cor- 
tesi  of  the  New  York  Times 
Buenos  Aires  Bureau,  differed 
somewhat  in  their  attitudes 
toward  the  new  censorship  pol¬ 
icy. 

In  his  analysis,  Mr.  Newman 
referred  to  the  move  as  “a  step 
which  is  undoubtedly  an  im¬ 
portant  one  taken  by  the  present 
government  in  the  direction  of 
greater  liberalism." 

Cortasi  Dubious 

Mr.  Cortesi,  however,  re¬ 
garded  rather  dubiously  possible 
penalties  in  store  for  corre¬ 
spondents  who  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  the  agreement  accord¬ 
ing  to  Argentinian  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

"While  the  new  arrangement 
appears  more  lenient  than  the 
old  one,  it  may  expose  corre¬ 
spondents  to  even  greater  penal¬ 
ties  than  heretofore,”  he  wrote. 
“Whereas  official  censors  hereto¬ 
fore  were  held  responsible  for 
news  sent  abroad,  correspond¬ 
ents  will  now  have  to  assume 
this  responsibility.  In  Germany 
this  system  led  to  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  some  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents.” 

Control  of  the  Argentine 
press,  and  distribution  of  foreign 
news  in  Argentina,  is  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  arrangements 
made  with  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  it  has  been  ex¬ 
plained. 


Reuters  Signs 
Contract  With 
Swedish  Agenq 

Reuters  has  taken  what  it  re¬ 
gards  as  the  first  practical  step 
in  Europe  towards  the  promotioe 
of  the  principles  of  a  freaprea 
served  by  “open  news  channels" 
by  signing  a  new  contract  with 
the  Swedish  news  agency,  Tld- 
ningarnas  Telegrambyra  Al^ 
bolag. 

This  is  the  first  agreeoM 
Reuters  has  made  with  any  Em- 
pean  news  agency  since  the  stM 
of  the  war  and  the  reorgaalia 
tion  of  Reuters  two  and  a  9 
years  ago  as  a  cooperative  unS 
taking,  owned  and  controS 
wholely  by  the  British  ni# 
papers. 

The  agreement  contains  a  pir 
amble  which  Reuters  considsiia 
model  for  future  contracts.  It 

says: 

Contract  Preamble 

“Both  parties  to  this  presiat 
agreement  declare  that  they  an 
news  agencies  serving  no  other 
purpose  than  the  disseminatiae 
of  truthful,  luibiased  news,  that 
they  are  free  from  any  govern¬ 
ment  or  tendentious  control,  aad 
that  the  news  which  they  supph 
to  each  other  shall  be  compUei 
and  selected  purely  on  its  meriti 
as  news,  and  that  editorial  dis¬ 
cretion  on  each  side  is  free  froa 
outside  dictation  or  pressure." 

The  Swedish  agency  is  owned 
by  the  Swedish  press.  Its  shara 
are  held  by  120  Swedish  news¬ 
papers  of  all  sizes  whose  hold¬ 
ings  vary  from  one  share  to  5M 
shares.  The  biggest  sharehrrfden 
are  the  Aftonbladet,  Dapeu 
Nyheter,  Goeteborgs  Hondeli- 
Och  Sjoejartstidning,  Nya  Dot 
ligt  Allehanda,  Stocfcholms  TU- 
ningen,  Svenska  Dagbladet,  and 
some  others. 

The  shareholders  bind  them¬ 
selves  not  to  dispose  of  any  U 
their  shares  in  the  company,  and 
there  is  an  agreement  betwea 
the  big  shareholders  by  wbkfc 
they  pledge  themselves  to  keep 
their  shares  so  as  to  prevent  an 
individual  newspaper  or  a  groep 
of  newspapers  from  acquiring  a 
majority  of  shares  in  the  agency. 
The  Board  of  the  agency  is  com¬ 
posed  of  14  chief  editors  and 
newspaper  proprietors  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country. 

Colonel  Gustaf  Reuterswaeri 
the  managing  director  of  the 
Swedish  agency,  after  the  sigi» 
ture  of  the  new  contract  with 
Reuters,  expressed  his  great  aF 
preciation  of  the  aims  and  idew 
stated  in  the  new  contract  whia 
he  said  were  regarded  by  tlx 
Swedish  agency  as  fundamentsl 


Paris  Herald  Press 

When  the  Army  reaches  Park 
Yank  will  be  printed  on  the 
Paris  Herald  presses,  if  it  mako 
use  of  permission  from  the  Nw 
York  Herald  Tribune  to  use 
plant  as  it  stands  or  adapt  it  to 
the  needs  of  the  Army  publlcr 
tion.  Stars  and  Stripes  may  al* 
be  printed  there,  as  may  Anal 
Talks,  a  weekly  orientatk* 
pamphlet,  and  special  or  monk 
service  publications. 

PUILiSHER  for  July  2f, 


BASCOM  TIMMONS  NAMED  AGAIN 

BASCOM  N.  TIMMONS,  chiei  oi  the  Chicogo  Sun  Washington 
bureau,  who  startled  his  fellow  correspondents  lour  years  ago 
and  gave  them  a  laugh  by  ruiming  for  vice-president  on  the  anti- 
Johnstown  Flood  ticket,  was  back  in  the  race  at  last  week's  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  in  Chicago.  This  time,  Timmons  “ran"  on  a  plat¬ 
form  opposed  to  any  repetition  oi  the  Chicago  fire.  He  is  shown 
in  a  pre-convention  parade  staged  by  Washington  reporters  cov¬ 
ering  the  Chicago  conclave  oi  Democrats.  He  received  one  vote 
irom  Texas. 

EDITOR  A 


DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION  OCCUPIES  CARTOONISTS 


THE  SURREY  WITH  THE  FRINGE 
ON  TOP 

Jack  Knox,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


HAVE  WE  FORGOTTEN  ANYBODY? 

Bruce  Russell,  hos  Angeles  Times, 


BEDTIME  STORY 

Roy  Justus,  Minneapolis  Star  Journal. 


AP  Man  Killed  At  St.  Lo 
ISth  U.  S.  Press  Casualty 

Bede  Irvin,  Photographer, 

Died  from  Allied  Aerial  Bombs 


DEATH  struck  another  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaperman  this  week 
during  the  bitter  fighting  near 
St  Lo  on  the 
Normandy  front 
when  Bede  Ir¬ 
vin,  Associated 
Press  photogra¬ 
pher,  was  killed 
by  a  bomb  from 
in  American 
B-26  Marauder 
which  fell  short 
of  its  objective. 

Irvin  died 
camera -in -hand 
while  doing 
dose-ups  of  in¬ 
fantry  moving 
forward  in  the  wake  of  a  bomb 
bturage.  He  had  already  taken 
pictures  of  the  barrage  from 
farther  back  and  was  photo¬ 
graphing  the  beginning  of  the 
Msuing  attack.  Near  him  was 
lee  McCardell  of  the  Baltimore 
Sat,  who  was  not  injured. 

18th  to  Be  Killed 

According  to  McCardell,  Irvin 
*as  sitting  on  a  jeep  when 
•wneone  shouted  “Watch  out, 
pombs  from  Marauders  are  fall- 
^  short.”  Irvin  dived  for  a 
Jtch,  but  was  struck  by  a  bomb 
fragment  apparently  while  in 
^d-air  and  was  killed  instantly. 
M  had  hesitated  a  split  second 
too  long. 

He  was  the  18th  American 
“•wipajwrman  to  be  killed  on 
yar  assignments  since  the  war 

began. 


ton,  commander  of  the  Ninth  Air 
Force,  declared:  “During  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  assignment  with  the 
Ninth  Air  Force  I  came  to  know 
Mr.  Irvin  well.  He  flew  fre¬ 
quently  as  a  photographic  ob¬ 
server  with  our  medium  bomb¬ 
ers  and  performed  exceptionally 
meritorious  service  in  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  personnel  and  activities 
of  the  entire  air  force. 

“I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  loss  at  his  passing,  which 
should  be  regarded  by  one  and 
all  of  us  as  the  loss  of  a  highly 
trained  professional  soldier  who 
died  in  the  service  of  his  coim- 
try.  His  death,  which  I  under¬ 
stand  is  the  first  casualty  among 
^American  civilian  correspond- 
'ents  in  the  present  campaign, 
can  but  serve  to  exemplify  the 
role  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  played  and  will  play  in 
this  war.  He  was  an  unarmed 
observer  who,  heedless  of  per¬ 
sonal  danger,  flew  with  us,  lived 
with  us  and  worked  with  us 
that  through  the  medium  of  his 
profession  he  might  bring  home 
to  all  of  us  the  truths  of  war.” 

Sense  Progress  to  Victory 

Irvin’s  death  heads  this  week’s 
war  coverage  roimd-up,  which 
revealed  war  correspondents 
on  all  fronts  cocking  an  eye 
for  evidences  of  disintegration 
and  demoralization  among  the 
enemy  as  the  result  of  the  Hitler 
bombing  and  purge  of  generals, 
resignation  of  the  Tojo  cabinet, 
and  Russia’s  gains  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Front. 

That  evidences  were  present 


was  reflected  both  in  the  content 
and  tone  of  many  of  their  dis¬ 
patches.  From  a  United  Press 
report  that  German  use  of  bot¬ 
tles  for  crude  mines  indicates  a 
shortage  of  German  war  mate¬ 
rials,  to  Richard  L.  Tobin’s 
story  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  “that  even  the  German 
Elite  Guard  is  losing  faith  in 
Hitler,”  dispatches  from  abroad 
revealed  that  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  were  sensing  an  ac¬ 
celeration  in  Allied  progress 
toward  total  victory. 

Archbishop  Spellman’s  visit  to 
the  Vatican,  for  example,  was 
suspected  by  the  correspondents 
in  Rome  as  being  a  peace  mis¬ 
sion.  Headlines  reported  that 
captured  German  soldiers  ad¬ 
mitted  revolution  in  Germany, 
and  that  news  of  the  plot  against 
Hitler  has  done  “irreparable 
damage’  ’to  German  front  line 
morale. 

Tottering  Nazism 

“End  War  Moves  Sweep 
Reich,”  was  the  headline  in  a 
New  York  paper  over  a  story  by 
William  Wade  of  International 
News  Service.  “Nazi  Defenses 
Across  Poland  Falling  Apart,” 
reported  an  AP  story  from  Lon¬ 
don.  “Rumanian  Regime  Tot¬ 
ters  in  Panice”  wrote  Joseph  M. 
Levy  of  the  New  York  Times 
from  Istanbul. 

Jap  losses  in  Guam  were  re¬ 
ported  as  “100  to  1”  by  U.P.,  and 
an  Associated  Press  monitor  of 
Japanese  radio  broadcasts  over¬ 
heard  the  Tokyo  radio  warn  that 
“the  situation  is  growing  more 
serious  every  day.” 

Such  was  the  over-all  tone  of 
American  war  news  reports  this 
week. 

In  the  midst  of  such  encourag¬ 
ing  news,  correspondents  did 
considerable  moving  about  —  to 
new  posts,  to  the  United  States 
for  much-needed  vacations,  and 
from  the  United  States  to  the 
war  zones. 

Daniel  DeLuce  of  the  Associ¬ 


ated  Press  was  transferred  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  AP 
Moscow  staff  while  Henry  Cas¬ 
sidy,  head  of  the  AP  Moscow  bu¬ 
reau,  returned  to  the  U.  S.  for  a 
rest.  Wes  Gallagher  who  has 
been  reporting  for  AP  from 
SHAEF  in  London  has  gone  to 
France  to  take  charge  of  the 
AP  staff  there.  He  is  replacing 
Gladwin  Hill  who  is  writing  the 
AP  afternoon  lead  from  SHAEF. 
James  Long  is  writing  the  morn¬ 
ing  AP  lead. 

Don  Whitehead  of  AP  is  re¬ 
turning  to  England  after  seven 
weeks  of  action  on  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  front.  Whitehead,  who 
is  reportedly  the  “most  am¬ 
phibious”  reporter  in  the  war, 
having  made  five  amphibious 
landings,  will  take  a  much  de¬ 
served  rest. 

Lloyd  Stratton,  vice-president 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Associated  Press,  Ltd., 
was  in  London  on  another  of  his 
frequent  long  trips.  He  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  from 
a  60,000-mile  trip  in  April. 

Alexander  Uhl,  foreign  editor 
of  PM,  has  left  Italy  and  is  now 
in  England. 

Edward  W.  Beattie,  United 
Press  correspondent,  had  re¬ 
turned  this  week  to  his  post  in 
London  and  from  there  flled  a 
dispatch  answering  some  of  the 
questions  about  the  war  which 
were  most  frequently  asked  him 
during  his  recent  three-week 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  Normandy  front,  in  the 
St.  Lo-Periers  sector,  Frederick 
Graham  of  the  New  York  Times 
watched  from  a  tiny  Piper  Cub 
plane  what  he  described  as 
“probably  the  heaviest  concen¬ 
tration  of  bombs  ever  loosed  by 
any  air  force  in  support  of 
ground  troops.”  For  two  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes  his  plane  cir¬ 
cled  in  a  leaden  sky  of  1,200  to 
3.000  feet  altitude  while  he 
watched  “P-47s  slide  in  to  dive- 
bomb  ack-ack  gims  until  almost 
( Continued  on  page  48 ) 


In  a  moving  tribute  to  Irvin, 
M»jor  General  Lewis  N.  Brere- 
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make  him  an  agent  of  the  union* 
In  ordering  the  Denver  Ro(iy 
Mountain  News  to  include  i 
naaintenance  of  membership 
clause  in  its  contract  wltti  the 
local  guild,  the  commission  m*- 
jority  stressed  the  stability  of  tin 
union  and  ordered  that  the  mge 
provisions  of  the  1944-45  coQkKt 
shall  be  retroactive  to  April  5, 
1944,  the  expiration  date  of  ft* 
previous  contract.  The  new  con- 


Maintenance  Granted 
At  U.P.;  Denied  in  Utica 

Newspaper  Commission  Also  Orders  It 
For  Rocky  Mountain  News 


News  and  the  local  guild.  expiration  date  of  the  previous 

In  the  Utierf  case,  the  control-  contract.  It  was  also  ruled  that 
ling  factor  which  caused  Dr.  F.  S.  the  contract  be  effective  for  one 
Deibler,  vice-chairman  of  the  year,  beginning  Dec.  16,  1943, 
commission,  to  concur  with  and  the  commission  denied  the 
Edgar  Morris,  industry  member,  request  of  the  publi^er  for  an 
was  the  irresponsibility  of  the  automatic  renewal  clause.  The 
Utica  guild.  The  majority  opin-  commission  majority  ruled  that 
ion  was  based  chiefly  on  the  the  request  for  compulsory  arbi- 
ground  “that  the  local  union  tration  be  not  granted,  with  Mr. 
agreed  to  a  new  contract  and  Morris  dissenting  on  this  point, 
then  withdrew  its  approval  of  In  the  United  Press  case,  the 
that  agreement  when  the  con-  sole  issue  was  union  security,  the 
tract  was  not  found  satisfactory  parties  having  agreed  upon  all 
to  the  International.”  other  issues.  The  ANG  is  the 

Uacartcnnty  of  Local  collective  bargaining  agent  for 

The  majority  opinion  pointed 
out  the  commission  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  procedure  as 
wch,  whi<fl»  involves  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  International 
and  the  local  unions  under  the 
collective  bargaining  program. 

“However,  the  commission  is 
very  much  concerned  with  the 
manner  in  which  this  procedure 
was  exercised  by  the  local  in  this 
case,”  stated  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion.  “From  the  evidence  in  the 
record,  it  appears  that  there  was 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the 
local  officials  as  to  their  author¬ 
ity  to  complete  a  contract 

“The  commission  believes  that 
responsibility  for  such  under¬ 
standing  rests  with  the  union, 
rather  than  with  the  publisher, 
and  ignorance  of  that  procedure 
is  no  justification  of  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  authority  to  complete  a 
contract  if  union  rules  do  not 
grant  that  authority. 

“When  the  president  of  the 
local  union  informed  the  pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  local  had  voted  to 
accept  the  publish«''s  proposal, 
and  had  stated  that  ‘as  a  matter 
of  form  we  send  in  the  nego¬ 
tiated  contract  for  information 
to  the  ANG  in  order  that  they 
can  bring  their  records  up  to 
date,’  it  was  reasonable  for  the 
publisher  to  assume  that  the 
union  official  knew  union  proce¬ 
dures,  and  that  this  statement 
was  notification  to  the  publisher 
that  his  offer  had  been  accepted 
by  the  local,  and  that  it  consti¬ 
tuted  the  consummation  of  an 
agreement.  The  word  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  agent  of  the  union 
should  be  as  good  as  his  signa¬ 
ture.  .  .  . 

“The  commission  majority  be¬ 
lieves  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
as  submitted,  that  the  local  union 


ogies  in  their  editorial  and  busi-  is  no  need  for  it  in  the  contrr- 
ness  departments  will  hardly  tual  relationship.  The  incorpon- 
welcome  inflexible  disciples  tion  of  the  provision  may  wellkc 
thereof.  the  cause  for  serious  dissenaa 

“The  previous  contracts,  ar-  within  the  departments  of  tin 

_ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ ^ _  rived  at  through  the  medium  of  ,  v,  • 

ment  between  U.P.  and  the  guild  collective  bargaining,  protected  *T**^P®™*P  “  • 

does  not  apply  to  employes  while  the  individual  worker’s  ri^t  to  union  r^y  nm  ®  J* 
they  are  regularly  employed  out-  disagree  with  guild  policies  and 

side  the  U.  S.  to  disassociate  himself  from  the  regard  ‘hemselv^  pr^eKW^ 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  industry  guild  and  not  suffer  loss  of  his  perrons.  ..  . 


the  union  will  undouWeay 
create  discord.  In  addlto. 
there  may  now  be  members  wtio. 
faced  with  job  loss  if  they 
maintain  their  good  staining  M 
the  guild,  will  try  to  resign.  IV 
result  again  will  be  that  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  harmonious  relatkn- 
ships  among  workers.  And  while 
the  order  requiring  mainteriMK 
erf  membership  is  for  the  duir 
tion  of  the  contract,  it  is  mjr  ur 
derstanding  that  once  an  etr 
ploye  joins  the  guild  he  can  ir 
sign  only  with  the  consent  of  fte 
guild,  or  be  expelled.  A  diw 
tive  embodying  the  require^ 
of  enforced  membership  wiUj* 
my  opinion  create  instability  a 
the  circumstances  of  this  c« 
and  in  the  new^>aper  professw 
in  general. 

“My  views  on  compelling  av 
one  to  remain  in  an  organizatia 
against  his  will  are  well  know 
to  toe  commission  by  this  tine 
I  cannot,  however,  refrain  frw 
pointing  out  again  toe  serkw 
harm  that  will  be  done  to 
papers  if  those  in  the 


LtiVlSlV/llo  VIA  Pile:  iiivn*<avij  ^ 

fiat  placed  in  the  intellectual  a* 
economic  straight  jacket.” 


Join  AAA  Network 

James  R.  Lunke  &  Assoewt^ 
Seattle,  have  been  el®ctw  » 
membership  in  the  Affiliated  M 
vertising  Agencies  NetwoA  at 
cording  to  Robt.  B.  Young, 
Quarters  director  of  the  assoor 
tion. 
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The  shape  of  things  to  come 


Most  of  us  have  been  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  world  of  tomorrow  through 
rose-colored  glasses  for  what  seems 
a  long  time. 

The  truth  is  that  the  many  new 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  the  future 
will  follow  a  definite  schedule.  The 
starting  point  in  this  schedule  is  the 
winning  of  the  war.  Next  comes  an 
interval  of  adjustment,  giving 
industry  the  opportunity  to  reorgan- 
i*e  and  retool  for  peacetime  pur¬ 
suits.  Then  we  can  expect  to  see 
many  innovations  to  lighten  and 
brighten  our  daily  routine.  They’ll 
put  in  an  appearance  one  by  one.  It 


will  be  a  process  of  evolution  rather 
than  revolution. 

In  the  meantime,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  out  of  touch  with  his  pre-war 
market  has  the  problem  of  reestab¬ 
lishing  a  volume  outlet  for  his  post¬ 
war  merchandise.  The  large  centers 
of  population,  such  as  Philadelphia, 
offer  the  surest  source  of  potential 
customers.  Philadelphia,  third  larg¬ 
est  city,  is  particularly  easy  to  reach 
because  nearly  4  out  of  5  of  its  fam¬ 
ilies  regularly  read  one  newspaper. 

That  newspaper  is  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin.  It  goes  home 
in  this  citv  of  homes.  Its  circulation 


is  in  excess  of  600,000  —  the  largest 
evening  newspaper  circulation  in  the 
cnuntry.  It  maintains  its  standard 
of  editorial  excellence  through  this 
trying  period  of  war.  It  provides 
the  logical  way  to  reach  most  of  the 
homes  with  the  story  of  your  prod¬ 
ucts.  present  and  future. 


t 


IN  PHILADELPHIA - 
NEARLY  EVERYBODY 
READS  THE  BULLETIN 


■ay  more  War  Stamps  tram  year  aowtpoper  boy 
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Hal  OTlaherty 
To  Washington 
For  Chi.  News 

Chicago,  July  26— Hal  O’Flah- 
erty.  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
more  recently  Daily  News  war 
correspondent  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  attached  to  General 
MacArthur’s  command,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Daily  News. 

Mr.  0‘Flaherty  will  cover  the 
State  Department  and  all  for¬ 
eign  news  emanating  out  of 
Washin^on.  Paul  Leach  will 
continue  to  report  Washington 
news  relating  to  the  domestic 
field. 

Mr.  O’Flaherty,  who  served  as 
Daily  News  managing  editor 
from  1936  until  May,  1943. 
sought  first  to  enlist  in  military 
service,  but  when  his  age  pre¬ 
vented  him.  he  finally  prevailed 
on  the  late  Col.  Frank  Knox  to 
permit  him  to  become  a  war 
correspondent.  O’Flaherty  was 
assigned  to  MacArthur’s  com¬ 
mand  and  served  in  that  thea¬ 
ter  of  war  until  last  spring, 
when  he  returned  to  U.  S.  with 
a  mild  case  of  malaria. 

His  former  experience  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
United  Press  and  later  with  the 
Daily  News  qualifies  him  for  his 
present  duties  in  Washington. 
A  native  of  What  Cheer.  la..  Hal 
O’Flaherty  began  newspaper 
work  as  a  reporter  for  the  old 
Des  Moines  Capital.  He  later 
joined  the  U.P..  serving  as  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Omaha  and  as 
Albany  corresj^ndent.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  Mexico  border  revolt 
in  1916  prior  to  entering  mili¬ 
tary  service.  He  was  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  U.  S.  air  forces  in  the 
last  World  War. 

Returning  to  the  U.P.,  O’Flah¬ 
erty  was  in  the  London  bureau, 
later  becoming  London  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Sun. 
In  1919,  he  joined  the  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service,  serving 
as  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  cor¬ 
respondent  and  later  as  a  staff 
man  in  the  London  bureau.  He 
was  appointed  European  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  News  foreign 
service  in  1924  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  foreign  editor  in  1926. 
He  was  named  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Daily  News  in 
1932  and  succeeded  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editorship  in  1936  upon 
the  death  of  Henry  Justin  Smith. 

■ 

New  Promotion  Head 
Seeks  Phone  Fund 

With  a  campaign  for  a  possi¬ 
ble  $100,000  fund  for  free  tele¬ 
phone  calls  for  wounded  service¬ 
men,  William  Falvey,  who  four 
and  a  half  years  ago  joined  the 
New  York  Mirror  and  sparked 
the  national  campaign  for  free 
niailing  privileges  for  the  ser¬ 
vices,  is  celebrating  his  new  as¬ 
signment  as  head  of  editorial 
promotion  for  the  Mirror. 

Falvey  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  in  1927,  worked  for  the 
Daily  Investment  News  on  Wall  ' 
Street  in  1929  and  handled  sports 
for  the  Long  Island  Press  when 
it  was  organized  by  the  New- 
house  Publications.  After  work- 
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ing  on  rewrite  for  the  New  York 
News,  he  joined  the  Mirror  staff. 

Last  Christmas,  when  the  Mir¬ 
ror  wanted  to  do  something  spe¬ 
cial  for  servicemen,  Falvey 
started  the  free  phone  calls  in 
three  service  hospitals,  but  con¬ 
tributions  from  readers  took  the 
financial  burden  from  the  news¬ 
paper.  At  Halloran  General  Hos¬ 
pital  alone  the  calls  cost  $3,300 
in  a  single  month.  As  the  orig¬ 
inal  fund  of  $12,000  is  nearly 
exhausted,  the  Mirror  is  timing 
this  new  campaign  to  improve 
the  morale  of  the  increasing 
number  of  invasion  casualties 
being  shipped  here. 

■ 

Court  Says  Carriers 
Are  Employes  in  Cal. 

The  California  Supreme  Court 
has  reversed  a  lower  court  rul¬ 
ing  which  held  that  the  owners 
and  publishers  of  the  Pasadena 
(Cal.)  Independent  were  not 
employers  of  the  paper’s  car¬ 
riers  and  simultaneously  upheld 
a  ruling  of  the  California  Em¬ 
ployment  Commission  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  carriers  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Downtown  Shopping  News 
are  employes.  Plaintiff  in  both 
actions  was  the  Employment 
Commission  which  sued  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Fund  amounting  to  1 
of  salaries  and  wages  paid  by  the 
employer  and  a  similar  sum  paid 
by  employes.  Employers  are  re- 
sp,onsible  for  collection  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  both  employer’s  and  em¬ 
ploye's  contributions. 

The  court  declared  in  both 
cases  that  the  publishers  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  direct  the 
carriers'  work  and  exercised 
that  right,  that  carriers  had  no  i 
property  rights  in  their  routes 
and  were  subject  to  discharge 
for  violations  of  rules. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  Justice 
Jesse  W.  Curtis  held  that  inas¬ 
much  as  carriers’  wages  are  be¬ 
low  the  minimum  entitling  them 
to  unemployment  insurance  i 
benefits,  they  are  not  “employes”  j 
under  the  special  meaning  of 
the  State  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Act,  just  as  agricultural 
workers  and  domestic  servants 
are  not  “employes”  under  the 
Act  because  they  are  excluded 
from  its  benefits.  The  dissent¬ 
ing  judge  held  that  “the  base 
pay  determinative  of  eligibility 
to  the  unemployment  benefits” 
is  the  basis  for  computing  the 
“taxable  payroll”  insofar  as  un¬ 
employment  insurance  is  con- 
cerned. 

BALTIMORE 

. . .  the  Normal  Market! 

Down  underneath  the  hurly-burly  of 
the  war  boom  .  .  ,  Baltimore  is  still 
a  normal  market.  The  kind  you  can 
count  on  now  .  .  .  and  later  for 
substantial  sales  qrowth  of  any  good 
product.  Baltimore,  a  good  market 
to  advertise  in. 

BALTIMORE 
SUNPAPERS 

Morniag  *  Evaniag  *  Sunday 

Circulation  for  June:  Morning  and  Eve¬ 
ning — 353, M2;  Sunday — 2U,0M 


Dismiss  NMU 
Libel  Suit 
For  $1,000JX)0 

Cleveland,  July  21 — ^Federal 
District  Judge  Paul  Jones,  in  an 
order  filed  today,  dismissed  a 
libel  suit  for  $1,000,000  damages 
brought  against  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  Publishing  Company  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  by  officers  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union  of 
America  (CIO). 

Judge  Jones  granted  a  motion 
for  dismissal  fiM  Nov.  17  by  the 
Beacon  Journal.  The  publishing 
company  asked  dismissal  for 
want  of  jurisdiction,  and  at  the 
same  time  submitted  to  the 
plaintiffs  interrogatories. 

The  judge  observed  that  “the 
case  could  be  dismissed  for  want 
of  jurisdiction,”  but  based  his 
decision  specifically  on  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  plaintiffs  to  answer  or 
object  to  the  interrogatories. 

First  filed  in  Federal  court  at 
Toledo,  the  suit  was  dismissed 
there  for  lack  of  jurisdiction. 

Union  officers  contended  in  the 
action  that  the  NMU  was  in¬ 
jured  by  an  article  published  in 
the  Beacon  Journal  relating  to 
the  unloading  of  ships  in  the 
South  Pacific  war  theater. 

■ 

Newsprint  Cose 

Upholding  a  War  Production 
Board  directive  forbidding  the 
use  of  newsprint  by  K.  R.  K. 
Publications.  Inc.,  Federal  Judge 
Vincent  L.  Leibell  in  New  York 


this  week  also  dismissed  the  > 
tition  for  a  further  stay.  \ 
petitioner  publisher  of  Z 
monthly  Flophouse  Newt  ks 
asked  for  316,000  pouodi  s 
newsprint  on  die  basis  of  iti  ite 
consumption.  Meanwhile,  kw 
ever,  it  had  sold  its  ri^  to  m 
lication  of  two  song  lyric  dtea 
to  another  concern  which  be 
cause  of  the  sale  had  obtsiu 
the  right  to  use  the  K.  R.  ( 
corporation’s  quota.  Jud|cL«. 
bell  explained  that  to  grant  ih 
stay  would  permit  two  publhb 
ers  to  use  newsprint  under  a 
gle  quota,  to  the  detriment  i 
the  war. 

■ 

U.P.  Trans-Pacific 
Headquarters  Opentd 

Hollywood,  July  27— Tni» 
Pacific  headquarters  were  eihh 
lished  here  today  by  the  Uniw 
Press  to  transmit  by  radio,  tde 
graph  and  cable  thousand!  d 
words  daily  to  clients  in  Hawat 
and  Free  China. 

Transmission  of  the  Unita 
Press  news  report.  intemnW 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  a- 
bor,  will  be  resumed  to  othg 
Pacific  areas  as  they  are  libe 
ated  from  Japanese  dominatiai 
the  U.P.  states.  Headquaiten 
are  located  in  the  Hollyuoa 
Citizen-News  Building.  Super 
vising  opening  of  the  headqur 
ters  are  William  F.  Tyree,  UJ 
manager  at  Honolulu,  who 
remain  here  for  two  mootbi 
before  returning  to  his  war  a 
signment,  and  Dan  Bowemr 
Trans  -  Pacific  communieatim 
manager. 


Amthcr  w  the  HaW  ftr 
Postwar  Houstm! 


TheTEXAl 

MEDO 


CENTE 


pOSTWAR,  the  great  new  Texas  Medical 
*  Center  will  make  Houston  the  largest 
medical  and  research  center  in  the  South. 

Baylor  Medical  College,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  moved  to  Houston  from  Dallas,  the 
M.  D.  Anderson  Hospital  for  Cancer  Re¬ 
search  (a  unit  of  the  University  of  Teaxs), 
the  Houston-Harris  County  Anti-Tubercu¬ 
losis  Hospital,  and  the  School  of  Dentistry 
of  the  University  of  Texas  comprise  the 
Texas  Medical  Center.  A  School  of  Geo¬ 
graphical  Medicine  for  research  and  study 
of  tropical  disease  is  planned.  In  addition, 
j  the  United  States  Navy  has  just  announced 
that  it  will  immediately  build,  near  the 
I  center,  one  of  the  largest  Naval  Hospitals 
I  in  the  country. 


This  great  new  medical  center  uiiH 
first  phases  of  its  development  and  tevnj 
units  are  operating  at  present  in 
rary  quarters.  Handsome  buildinp  an 
be  erected  on  a  new  134-acre  campuil'i 
Naval  Hospital,  which  will  occupy  » a 
ditional  130  acres,  will  contain  ION  bit 
and  cost  $6,000,000. 

A  natural  selection  for  the  locatioad 
medical  center,  Houston  has  a  mild  c.- 
mate,  excellent  hospitals,  a  progns* 
medical  profession,  two  highly  scendiM 
premedical  training  colleges  and  two  » 
versities.  The  Medical  Center  will  h 
great  asset  to  Houston  whose  huge  •ndO' 
pending  industries  have  helped  make  lb> 
the  South's  largest  market. 


At  Houtfen  grewt,  ta  grows  The  Houston  Chronicle  .  .  .  first 
in  this  market  in  circulotion  and  advertising 
for  over  31  censocutive  years. 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLl 


R.  w.  McCarthy 

Notional  Advertising  Manager 
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Phikuklphia  PACKAGE 


•  •  • 

Philately  in  Philadelphia  isn’t  what  it  used 
to  be.  Stamp-saving  has  gone  war-conscious, 
grown  from  a  collector’s  hobby  to  a  "must”  for 
the  housewife  trying  to  make  the  most  of  what 
wartime  rationing  allows  her. 

Every  day  she  faces  the  trying  task  of  serving 
tasty,  wholesome  fneals  for  a  hungry  family. 
Every  day  she  looks  for  a  lift  and  a  lowdown  on 
low-  and  no-point  products  to  replace  high-point 
foods . . .  time-trimming,  point-saving  suggestion 
and  instruction  .  . .  meeting  shortages,  keeping 
her  folks  well-fed  and  contented. 

In  Philadelphia,  help-wanted  women  turn  to 
The  Inquirer  every  morning  for  help  ...  get  it 
from  fact -filled  Women’s  pages  leaning  heavily 
toward  saving  time  and  ration  points. 

For  instance:  The  Women’s  pages  of  The 
Inquirer  print  from  three  to  a  dozen  recipes 
every  day,  each  including  several  packaged 
ingredients — which  require  no  "fixing”  and  few. 


for  package  goods 

if  any,  points.  Women  find  these  packaged  foods 
save  plenty  of  time  and  energy— points,  too— 
add  a  lot  of  savor  and  man-size  bulk  to  meals. 

Pood  advertisers  discovered  something,  too: 
that  The  Inquirer’s  strong  emphasis  on  packags 
goods  keeps  the  sales  curve  of  that  merchandise 
on  a  continual  upswing  in  Philadelphia,  learned 
how  women  consistently  confirm  the  choice  of 
The  Inquirer  as  the  Philadelphia  Package  fof 
packaged  merchandise.  Media  Records  say  that 
Inquirer  linage  in  that  classification  rises  every 
year.  Advertisers  kiww  sales  rise  in  proportion 
to  editorial  emphasis  placed  on  food  products. 

So  long  as  The  Inquirer’s  Women’s  pages 
really  page  the  women  of  Philadelphia  into 
buying  behavior  every  day  by  meeting  today’s 
food  problems  with  concrete  counsel  for  today’s 
use  ...  so  long  will  The  Inquirer  remain  ths 
national  advertiser’s  best  bet  for  what’s  best  foi 
women  tO  buy  in  Philadelphia. 


Jnqmrwr 

Nationai.  AovEvnsiNe  Repbuintatives:  Osborn,  ScoUro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  Nex  York,  Chicago.  Detroit,  St.  Louiti  Keene  ritzpnti^  Sm 
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Inear  Trinidad  and  that  the  love 
scenes  took  place  there.  The  two 
.  Nazis  were  haled  before  the  fed- 

QOn  era!  grand  jury  at  Denver,  where 
they  testified  that  the  Jap  girls 
[  furnished  them  with  money,  ob- 

•  tained  clothes,  maps  and  a  car 

77.  for  the  escape.  The  treason  in- 
'of  the  dictment  against  the  three  girls, 
all  sisters,  followed. 

If  the  I^st  had  not  published 
the  “necking  pictures,"  the  FBI 
investigation  and  the  federal 
jury  would  not  have  followed, 
according  to  federal  officers,  who 
were  unaware  that  the  girls  and 
prisoners  had  been  permitted  to 
mingle  together. 

a 

And  It  Was  So  Nice 
And  Quiet  in  Australia 

C.  Yates  McDaniel,  chief  of 
the  Australian  Bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  visiting  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time 
in  ■  four  years,  re-entered  the 
field  of  domestic  news  coverage 
briefly — and  abruptly — July  13 
when  a  train  wreck  fell  in  his 
.  near  Dalhart, 

Texas. 

Mr.  McDaniel,  who  recently 
concluded  a  visit  with  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Charles  V.  McDaniel, 
former  Baptist  missionary  to 
China,  was  a  passenger  on  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad's  west¬ 
bound  Golden  State  Limited 
which  plunged  off  the  tracks 
seven  miles  east  of  Dalhart. 
Twelve  coaches  and  sleeping 
cars  of  the  train  left  the  rails 
after  the  locomotive  and  two 
cars  had  cleared  a  split  rail. 

McDaniel  telephoned  the  first 
story  of  the  wreck. 


HARRlSBrRGS 

EFFECTIVE 
INCOME  1NCREA§ED 

Over  Last  Year  —  and  Is  Yow  lJ|i 


Appointment  of  Joseph  W. 

Grigg,  Jr.,  as  manager  or  ll.w 
London  Bureau  of  the  United 
Press  was  announced  in  London 
this  week  by  Virgil  Pinkley, 
vice-president  and  general  Euro¬ 
pean  manager.  He  has  been  act¬ 
ing  numager  of  the  London  Bu¬ 
reau  since  Harrison  Salisbu^ 
left  for  special  assignments  in 
Russia  and  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Grigg  joined  the  United 
Press  in  1935.  In  1941  he  was 
appointed  Berlin  manager.  He 
was  the  first  American  corre¬ 
spondent  to  reach  Warsaw  after 
its  conquest  by  Hitler  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  German  armies  on 
their  Balkan  campaign. 

After  the  Unit^  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war  Mr.  Grigg  spent 
five  months  in  German  intern¬ 
ment,  and  while  there  collab¬ 
orated  with  Frederick  Oechsner,  i®P*  ”  speak, 

Central  European  manager  of 
the  United  Press  and  other  in¬ 
terned  United  Press  correspond¬ 
ents  on  the  book  “This  Is  the 
Enemy." 

After  repatriation  he  spent 
seven  months  in  the  United 
Press  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  offices  reporting  the  Amer¬ 
ican  war  effort,  then  returned  to 
London. 

He  has  directed  United  Press 
coverage  of  the  crisis  within 
Germany,'  utilizing  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Nazi  figures  and  institu¬ 
tions,  and  while  in  London  has 
supplemented  his  first  -  hand 
knowledge  of  Germany  by  read-  Chester  TixneS  LeOSe 
ing  German  newspapers  ob-  lOCO 

tained  through  neutral  sources  tiXteiiaea  tO  1900 
and  listening  to  Gernum  radio  An  agreement  has  been  signed 
broadcasts.  He  is  fluent  in  both  by  which  the  present  manage- 
German  and  French.  ment  of  the  Chester  ( Pa. )  Times 

,  will  continue  to  publish  that 

..  n,  .  newspaper  under  lease  until 

Newspaper  rnotos  Jan.  l,  1953.  This  is  an  exten- 

Brino  FBI  Probe  *  y®®”  the  original 

I- 01  rrooe  expiration 

Because  their  pictures  were  date  on  Jan.  1,  1948,  and  its 
published  in  a  newspaper  show-  original  signing  in  August,  1942. 
ing  them  hugging  and  kissing  The  formal  agreement  is  be- 
two  Nazi  prisoners  of  war,  three  tween  the  Chester  Times,  a  cor- 
Japanese-American  girls  will  poration,  with  Charles  R.  Long 
face  treason  charges  in  federal  as  president,  owners  of  the  news- 
court  at  Denver  starting  Aug.  7.  paper  property,  and  Alfred  G. 

The  girls  were  Florence  “Flo”  HiU  and  Julia  G.  Hill,  partners 
Wallace  and  publishing  the  paper  under  the 
Billie  Tanigoshi,  all  formerly  of  name  of  the  Chester  Times  Pub- 
Ingiewood,  Cal.,  who  were  trans-  Hshing  Company, 
ferred  to  the  Granada.  Colo.,  war  on  Aug.  31,  the  Chester  Times 
relocation  center  after  the  Army  observe  the  second  anni- 

era<ma^  all  |^pai^se  from  ffie  versary  of  its  appearance  under 

the  present  management. 
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PER  CAPITA 


That  is  a  really  significant  reason  why 
National  Advertisers  should  cultivate 
this  rich  market.  Now  is  the  time  to  get 
acquainted  with  this  market  and  to  plan 
for  the  post-war  period.  This  market 
will  not  fold  but  will  always  be  a  good 
area  for  substantial  sales  of  high  grade 
products.  Estimated  retail  sales  for 
this  year  are  $1 35,000,000.  * 

Management  Survey  of 

Buying  Power) 


Largeet  Net  Paid  Daily  Circitlatiofi  in 
PtnruL  OutMide  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pitt$burgh—Over 


National  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
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..A  DEMAND  FOR 


74  MILLION 
AUTOMOBILES 

Here  is  an  amazing  manufacturing  pKenomenon 
—  an  annual  7,400,000  passenger  car  output 
for  10  years.  Contrast  tkis  witb  5,621,715  cars 
built  in  1 929  —  tbe  largest  production  year  in 
bistory  .  .  .  W^bile  other  markets  may  bave  pro- 
duction  problems,  Detroit’s  chief  worry  (and  it’s 
a  healthy  one)  is:  "bow ’re  we  going  to  make  ’em 
fast  enough?” 

Such  a  situation  is  practically  an  iron>clad  guar> 
antee  of  tbe  "wortb>wbileness”  of  tbe  Detroit 
market.  You  can  aid  your  intent  to  sell  here  by 
gearing  your  advertising  to  Detroit’s  only  morn« 
ing  newspaper  and  its  unexcelled  influence  witb 
its  370,000  family  readers. 


Prtvoit  Jfm 

JOHN  5.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

lOITOR  *  PUILISHER  for  Jaly  2Y., 1^44 
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with  additional  protection. 
new  plan,  which  does  not  aim 
the  life  policy  you  now  laai 
will  cover  loss  of  time,  indodiiii 

on/I  o/w«l/lon4 


Tulsa  Papers 
Hove  Employe 
Insurance  Plan 


WMC  Urges 


sickness  and  accident  and  ti» 
pitalization. 

“We  are  very  glad  to  psxnitt 
this  complete  plan  of  prolac^ 
and  security  for  our  ftUor 
workers  as  a  token  of  apiwaeii- 
tion  for  your  loyalty.” 

per  Printing  Corporation,  agent  " 

for  the  Tulsa  World  and  the  NoWSpoper  Comment 

’’“^e^new”nsurance  program.  Brings  Senate  Action 
according  to  F.  O.  Larson,  presi-  Washington,  July  28— 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Printing  pointment  of  a  Senate  tab- 
Corporation,  supplements  a  life  committee  to  plan  surplus  aw 
insurance  plan  begun  for  World 
employes  many  years  ago  by 
Publisher  Eugene  Lorton.  Tl.l» 
was  later  made  available  to  all 


,  -y  ly  from  newspaper  commat 
This  which  indicated  public  intemi 

»:i  in  the  subject,  the  group  said  to- 

Newspaper  Printing  Corporation  d®y  the  opening  paragraphs 
employes.  It  embraces  continua*  ^ 

tion  of  the  life  insurance  plan  in 
addition  to  the  Blue  Cross  hos¬ 
pitalization  program  as  well  as 
surgery  benefits  and  loss-of-time 
protection. 

“For  many  years  we  have  car¬ 
ried  life  insurance  on  our  em¬ 
ployes  without  cost  to  the  in¬ 
dividual.”  Larson  said  in  an¬ 
nouncing  this  new  program. 

“We  know  this  insurance  has 
been  appreciated  and  it  is  our 
desire  to  broaden  its  scope.” 

In  a  letter  to  all  employes, 

Larson  wrote  “Through  the 
generosity  of  the  publishers.  Eu-  _  „  . . 

gene  Lorton  and  Richard  Lloyd  from  the  Merchandise  Mart  to 
Jones,  arrangements  have  been  '  '  _  '  “ 

made  to  provide  our  employes  Igan  Ave. 


sized  that  newspaper  advertising  Onlv  50®/  oi  Pre-War 
should  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  r  i  n  ” 

extent.  Employes  Left  m  Pa. 

result  of  a  conference  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  24 — ^Less 
with  the  deified  advertising  than  50%  of  the  22,500  persons 
managers  of  the  Philadelphia  employed  by  the  nearly  600 
®  was  Pennsylvania  newspapers  in  1941 

aaopiM:  remain  at  their  posts  today,  a 

.1  Wanted’  recent  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 

advertising  by  all  Class  A,  B  and  Publishers  Association  survey 
C  firms  Alike  is  essential  to  the  indicates. 

hiring  problems.  Approximately  6,000  employes 

“‘^vertising  is  con-  entered  the  armed  forces  while 
Unu^  by  the  private  arms  or  nearly  6,000  others  quit  their 
industry,  ^ere  will  be  no  other  jobs  for  war  positions  or  left 
means  of  telling  potential  work-  the  profession  because  of  death, 
era  of  your  needs.  The  whole  age  or  disability, 
priority  referral  plan  depends  The  survey  shows  that  24% 
.  .  .  .  of  the  daily  newspaper  personnel 

.  High  priority  industry  will  has  been  called  to  the  colors 
receive  nrst  choice  of  the  work-  since  Pearl  Harbor  and  23%  left 
era  needed  in  these  industries,  for  other  employment.  National 
but  even  the%  industries  will  Guard  mobiliution  and  pre- 
not  receive  help  from  the  USES  Pearl  Harbor  draft  hgures  add 
if  they  don  t  have  requisitions  on  to  the  total. 

«  ®  .ip  local  USES  office  Nearly  25%  of  the  women  em- 

”®*S  p,^'^®i'Hsed  for.  ployes  of  the  weekly  papers  en- 

4.  Class  C  ( less  essential  firms  listed  in  the  various  women’s 
which  send  men  to  USES  for  auxiliaries  as  compart  with 
uearance)  may  be  assured  that  4,3 of  the  women  employed 
if  the  men  sent  cannot  be  used  by  dailies. 

in  the  war  effort,  they  will  be  In  the  pre-war  period  a  group 
returned  t^hem  with  approval  of  68  daily  and  five  Sunday 
to  hire.  This  may  ^  be  a  slow  papers  employed  3,808  men  and 
process  as  the  applicant,  if  he  761  women.  These  figures  have 
has  any  qualifications  for  war  changed  to  3,181  men  and  964 
wwk,  must  flrat  be  referred  to  women  at  present,  the  test  group 
and  rejected  by  war  plants  in  reported. 

These  same  papers  lost  1,056 

5.  It  is  r^ognized  that  there  men  and  33  women  to  the  serv- 
are  mousands  of  men  and  women  joes  and  1.050  men  and  women 
workers  in  the  area  who  may  to  other  sources.  Forty-one  men 
not  be  ^it^  for  work  in  war  and  one  woman  have  been  mus- 

people  come  to  tered  out  of  the  armed  forces 
the  USES  as  a  result  of  adver-  and  returned  to  their  former 
t“ing  published  by  non-priority  positions.  Seven  of  the  1.056 
firms,  they  will,  in  all  probability  men  have  lost  their  lives  while 
be  cleared  for  hiring  by  the  firm  in  military  service. 

which  referred  them  to  the - 

USES. 

6.  “Any  employer  may  hire 
without  restriction  the  following 
types  of  workers:  women  and 
persons  under  18  years  of  age 

if  they  have  not  been  employed  v  ’  m 

during  the  last  60  days  in  essen- 

tial  industry;  veterans  their 

first  60  days  of  employment; 

handicapped  persons;  students; 

persons  last  employed  by  state, 

county  and  municipal  govern- 

ments.”  in 


its  report  to  Congress. 

’The  committee  reported:  ‘TV 
appointment  of  your  sube» 
mittee  was  recognition  of  tht 
fact  that  public  interest  in  nr 
plus  disposal,  as  evidenced  bj 
newspaper  and  trade-joiinil 
comment  and  correspondence  tt 
ceived  by  the  committee,  centm 
largely  about  the  problem  ol 
protecting  the  established  nail 
business  trade  channels.” 

■ 

Chicago  Agency  Mores 

The  Chicago  office  of  Abbott 
Kimball  Company, .  Inc.,  edw- 
tising  agency,  will  move  Aug.1 


{enlarged  offices  at  333  N.  Midii- 


As  an  houae- 

wife  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  I  DO  know  that 
our  per  capita  buying  power  is  very  great  .  .  .  that  tha 
Market  spends  $170,386,000  and  is  responsive  to  advertisug 
.  .  .  that  Columbia  is  the  Trading  Center  for  Central  South 
Carolina  and  that  our  prosperous  industries  here  will  be  ai 
busy  as  ever  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  State  is  read  by  50,000  circulation-eager  Purchaimf 
Agents  of  the  Home  in  the  City  Zone,  the  Retail  Tradinf 
Zone  .  ,  .  has,  in  fact,  an  over  55%  GREA’TER  circulation 
than  ANY  OTHER  NEWSPAPER. 


Food  for  Victory  Award 

To  give  public  recognition  to 
lowans  who  “have  overcome  tre¬ 
mendous  handicaps  in  carrying 
on  ’the  Battle  of  Food’  during 
the  1944  planting  season”  the  Oes 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
p^  to  award  special  Food  For 
Victory  Citations.  TTie  citations. 


THE  BRANHAM  COMfAl 


SURE,  /  LIKE  m 
JOB.  BUT  HOME  IS 
MV  PLACE  IHHEH 


★  “My  job  eases  my  loneliness.  I  miss  my  Joe  terribly,  but 
making  war  material  that  will  bring  him  home  sooner  makes 
his  absence  more  bearable.  I  only  wish  I  had  two  more  hands 
so  I  could  produce  twice  as  much. 

“Me  keep  at  this  after  the  war?  Not  on  your  life!  We’ve 
talked  that  one  over,  Joe  and  I,  and  we’re  both  agreed  that 
home  is  the  place  for  me.  He’s  not  fighting  for  a  chance  for 
me  to  stay  on  this  machine.  He’s  risking  his  life  for  that 
happy  home  we  have  planned  so  long.  I’m  keeping  this  job  in 
trust  for  some  other  ‘Joe’  who  is  equaUy  determined  to 
return  to  real  home  life. 

“Meanwhile,  every  penny  of  my  wages  not  needed  to  stretch 
that  monthly  allotment  is  going  into  war  bonds  and  savings. 
Joe,  too,  is  buying  a  bond-a-month.  When  this  thing  is  over 
we  are  going  to  start  buying  those  things  that  have  been 
denied  us.  Not  a  buying  splurge  like  one  drunk  with  pros¬ 
perity,  but  orderly  purchases  based  on  plans  long  made.” 


UntU  rtetttdyt  marria^n  im  Qmdand  wmm 
running  tu  mort  tknn  m  thou$nnd  pm  mnnik^ 
udth  hirdu  doubU  thU  Jigurv.  Kwpwn  c/  vimd 
statiatict  look  for  Jurtkm  gpina  ufim  pimmy. 
The  U,  S,  Depmrtinent  of  commerce  foreeaate  a 
30%  national  increase  in  families  in  20  yeare^ 
with  the  greaiett  gains  coming  in  1945*1947» 

More  families  created  by  marriage^  homm 
re-etuMishod  by  homecoming  servicemen^  penAm 
up  needs  of  long  establuhed  homes  for  replaoe^ 
meats  denied  by  %var  preduction-'all  add  up  to 
a  greater  need  for  everything  that  contributm  to 
heme  life. 

Without  concerted  plannings  U.  S.  industrial 
employment  dropped  only  a  half  tnillion  during 
the  first  year  after  the  last  war.  Nouf^  with  the 
legal  obligation  to  re-hire  service  men^  plus 
intensive  planning  and  greater  civilian  neods^ 
incrennnd  employment  is  even  possible. 


The  Cleveland  Press  is  a  family  newspaper 
and  will  get  your  message  ovm  to  both  new  and 
long  established  families.  Cash  in  on  its  Powm 
of  Preaaiiga*  which  means  power  to  do 
S<»od|  power  to  move  soodn* 


I  \MI'\  TKIIU  M.  ★  JACKSOWII.I.i;  II.OKIDA  IIMI.S-IMON  *  'll  A  Ml  llt.R  MJ) 


•Dear  Mom:  We  are  going  FCC  Olrova  Sale  of  KTAR  company,  subject  to  PCC 
through  some  hedgerows  toward  “  approval,  was  announced  Feb.  u 

St.  Lo  today,  Mom,  and  a  Ger-  KTAR  tO  Adman  by  Charles  A.  Stauffer,  chairiMn 

man  burp-gun  got  on  me  and  I  Phoenix  Ariz.  July  24 _ The  *'1^®  board  of  the  Arizona  Pub- 

ducked  into  a  ditch  and  set  off  a  Federal  Communications  Com-  ^'^5-WO, 

Tellermine  and  a  Tiger  tank  ran  mission  has  approved  the  sale  of  KTAR  company  u  th» 

right  over  my  ditch  and  a  squad  KTAR  Broadcasting  Company,  sales  agency  lor  me  Aruom 
of  Boche  infantry  started  heav-  which  owns  the  state’s  most  Br^dcasting  Company  Network, 
ing  fragmentation  grenades  at  powerful  radio  station,  KTAR,  in  ®  result  m  the  approved 

me  and  I  got  to  thinking.  Mom,  Phoenix,  and  controls  Station  transaction,  l-‘OUis  wiu  control 
of  old  Bess  and  her  about  to  KVOA  in  "rucson,  to  John  J.  four  of  the  six  stations  in  the  net- 
have  pups  again  and.  Mom,  we  Louis,  member  of  the  Chicago  work.  Louis  also  gets  twomobile 
can’t  have  them  pups  born  into  advertising  agency  of  Needham,  '"elay  st^ions,^^n.i.yi,  Hioenii, 
a  world  that  ain’t  free  gnd  Louis  and  Brorby.  *7^’  a 

bright,  can  we.  even  if  it’s  the  At  the  same  time  the  FCC  ap-  broadcasting  events  in  all  paita 

way  you  said  old  Bess  got  out  proved  sale  to  Louis  of  control  .  .  _  _ _ _ 

that  night  and  was  bred  by  that  of  Station  KYUM,  Yuma,  and 
Mongrel  next  door,  so  Mom.  I  transfer  to  the  KTAR  Broadcast- 
got  right  out  of  my  ditch  and  ing  Company  of  control  of 

fixed  that  tank  good  and  proper,  KYCA.  Prescott,  in  which  it  al-  ^^e  KTAR  company  in  1929. 
and  also  the  burp-gun  and  the  ready  held  a  minority  interest. 

Boche  infantry,  and  we  will  get  The  action  gives  Louis  control  of  UxieCkerS  1  OUmey 
this  here  war  over.  Mom,  just  four  Arizona  stations.  Minneapolis,  July  25 — A  city- 

as  soon  as  we  can  for  you  and  Transfer  of  ownership  will  be  wide  playground  checkers  to» 
Dad  and  old  Bess  and  a  better,  consummated  within  30  days,  nament.  sponsored  jointly  by  tW 
brighter  world  for  that  little  un-  Richard  O.  Lewis,  general  man-  Minneapolis  Daily  'Times  and  thi 
born  litter.  ager  of  KTAR,  announced.  Lewis  Minneapolis  board  of  park  calk 

Signed,  will  be  associated  with  Louis  in  missioners.  attracted  a  field  d 

“Your  loving  son,  Henry.”  the  new  ownership.  Sale  of  the  3.823  participants. 


Floridt'i  itratcfic  wd  scesr«piuc«l  locstion  «iid , . . 
tk*  willmsAOt  of  FloridiMi  le  work  ...  to  invert 
.  .  .  and  lo  fwtkcr  develop  her  neturel  resoureei  keve 
enabled  Florida  and  Roridiani  lo  jreally  aid  our  nation 
in  ill  war  tffort. 


Florida  i  pkenomenal  srowlk  in  buiineii  and  in 
indurtry  ii  aHeited  by  annual  payrolli,  population,  bank 
depeiili,  itKome,  buyiny  power  and  portal  receipli, 
wkick  kave  raaeked  an 
all  tioM  kiykl 


Darin)  ike  lart  30  mortlki  Rorida  kai 

uied  ker  earnin)i  witely.  Ske  kai  paid  ker  dcbli  and 
morlfasei;  kat  pul  ker  yreal  natural  retourcei 
to  work  lo  iniure  permanence  for 
today  I  yaini  in  ike  port-war  era. 


Tkii  rick,  new  round-lke-calendar  market 
ii  reacked  ikrouyk  ike  advertiiiny  columns  of  Florida  i  Tkree 
Great  Mornin^Dailiei  ...  at  a  low  cost. 


Short  ^ake6 

A  PATENT  medicine  advertiser 
in  the  Cleveland  Newt  carried 
a  testimonial  and  the  picture  of 
a  nuin  who  stated  he  had  back¬ 
ache,  sour  stomach,  gas 
and  constipation,  etc.,  and  after 
taking  three  botUes  of  "blank" 
his  troubles  had  all  disappeared 
and  he  was  much  better.  "It  is 
a  wonderful  medicine." 

On  the  same  page  the  gentle¬ 
man's  obit  appear^  in  the  paid 
death  notices. 

■ 

THAT  hope  “springs  eternal”  is 
demonstrated  by  the  following 
advertisement  in  Montreal  Her¬ 
ald: 

A  MIDDLE  AGED  Bachelor  whose 
personality  and  appearance  have  car¬ 
ried  him  alone  under  all  conditions 
but  whose  thriitjess  habits  compel  the 
insertion  of  this  advertisement,  has 
this  to  proclaim.  He  is  in  search  of 
a  month’s  vacation,  by  mountain  lake  or 
salt  sea,  where  the  amenities  of  civilized 
living  on  a  fairly  luxurious  scale  are 
to  be  bad.  He  has  in  mind  a  large 
private  summer  home  complete  with 
domestic  help  and  an  ample  supply  of 
daily  newspapers.  In  return  for  this 
month  of  good  living  be  guarantees  to 
provide  relief  to  host  or  nostess  from 
the  utter  boredom  that  too  often  per¬ 
meates  the  atmosphere..  His  references 
are  excellent,  his  morals  sound  and 
his  intentions  honorable.  Surely  his 
dwindling  supply  of  cash  will  not  have 
been  depleted  in  vain  I  Box  698S  Herald 
Office. 

■ 

THE  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah! 

Deseret  News,  an  Independent 
daily  owned  by  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  (Mormon)  Church,  July 
11  published  the  following  in 
columns  one  and  two  at  the  top 
of  its  editorial  page: 

“The  Same  Old  Hat  in  the 
Same  Old  Ring. 

“Washington — (AP)  — Roose¬ 
velt  will  accept  fourth  term. 
(The  Associated  Press  flash  was 
received  this  morning  at  9:30 
o'clock  from  the  nation's  cap¬ 
ital.)” 

Four  and  one-half  inches  of 
double  column  white  space  fol¬ 
lowed. 

“The  surprise  was  so  great  we 
were  rendered  speechless.” 

m 

THE  munitions  ship  blast  at  Port 
Chicago,  Cal.,  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  'Tojo  occurred  on  the 
same  day.  The  Detroit  Times 
headlined  it: 

TOJO  FIRED 
Blast  Kills  Huadrads 

a 

LCX^KS  like  some  bird  other 
than  the  turkey  has  been  busy 
in  this  ad  appearing  recently  in 
the  classified  section  of  the 
Shreveport  Times: 

“FOR  SALE— Turkey  eggs  and 
babies.  Phone  2-3370!” 

a 

THE  other  day  the  Chicago 
Herald-American  copy  de^, 
so  engrossed  by  the  Democratic 
convention,  was  taken  unawares 
when  the  Hitler  assassin  story 
came  over  the  AP  wires.  They 
ran  his  two-colunrm  picture  with 
a  two-line  heading  but  under 
the  picture  this  head  was  writ¬ 
ten.  “Stars  Here  For — Outdoor 
Opera.”  Hitler  had  his  mouth 
open,  as  usual. 

a 

IT  LOOKS  like  they've  intro¬ 
duced  strip-tease  in  dairies. 


according  to  this  want  ad  that 
appeared  in  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Laiger-Dispatch  on  July  22. 
MAN  AND  WIFE— To  work  in  dairy; 
wife  to  atrip  behind  milking  machine, 
help  dean;  good  house,  garden.  Salary 
$42  per  wew.  Lakeside  Dairy  Farms, 
a 

WHAT  with  all  those  foreign 

sounding  names,  maybe  it  can 
be  understood.  At  any  rate,  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  came 
up  with  this  one: 

The  wire  copy  on  the  Russian 
war  story  told  of  an  advance  to 
within  25  miles  of  the  Wista 
River.  However,  in  transmis¬ 
sion,  one  letter  was  garbled,  and 
“within"  came  out  “zithin.”  One 
“expert”  immediately  capitalized 
the  “Z",  inserted  a  comma  and 
made  it  read  “.  .  .  advanced  to 
Zithin,  25  miles  of  the  Wista." 

Why  newspaper  men  go  nuts! 
■ 

Brownell  Accuses  FDR 
Of  Abusing  Censorship 

Misuse  of  wartime  censorship 
powers  by  President  Roosevelt 
bo  conceal  a  political  conference 
with  Robert  E.  Hann^an,  na¬ 
tional  Democratic  chairman,  in 
Chicago  five  days  before  the  re¬ 
cent  national  convention,  was 
charged  by  Herbert  Brownell, 
Jr.,  Natioi^  Republican  Chair¬ 
man,  in  a  press  conference  July 
25  in  New  York. 

"News  has  leaked  out  from 
people  returning  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention,”  said  tiie  Re¬ 
publican  leader,  “that,  under  the 
secrecy  of  the  wartime  censor¬ 
ship,  Mr.  Roosevelt  held  con- 
fnences  with  at  least  one  high 
Democratic  leader  on  his  trip 
West”  to  the  naval  base  from 
which  he  later  broadcast  his 
acceptance  speech  to  the  con¬ 
vention. 

“This  misuse  of  an  important 
wartime  regulation  for  partisan 
New  Deal  purposes,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “is  thoroughly  objection¬ 
able  to  the  American  people.” 

■ 

Ala.  Meeting  to  Cite 
Service  of  Publishers 

Recognition  of  widespread  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  war  effort  by  Ala¬ 
bama  publishers  “far  and  above 
the  call  of  duty”  will  feature  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  74th  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association  summer 
convention  in  Birmingham  on 
August  18-19,  Field  Manager 
Doyle  L.  Buckles  annoimced  this 
we^ 

The  two  business  sessions  will 
be  directed  by  Vice-Presidents 
George  A.  Carleton,  Grove  Hill 
Democrat,  and  J.  A.  Downer, 
Fort  Payne  Times. 

O.  William  Spoor,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manaMr  of 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  will  be  one  of  the  head¬ 
line  speakers. 

■ 

Employes  Sold  Bonds 

Spmred  to  action  by  an  offer 
of  War  Bonds  for  those  persons 
who  in  turn  sold  the  most  bonds 
in  the  Fifth  War  Loan  drive,  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  have  sold  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  $65,225.  Of  this  sum, 
$34,520  were  bought  by  Record 
employes  and  the  balance  bought 
by  outsiders  through  Record 
employes.  The  total  sales 
amounted  to  426  bonds,  of  which 
Record  employes  bought  298. 


ead 


Aid  CorrierB 

THE  Detroit  Times  has  gone  all 

out  to  aid  its  carrier  boys  in¬ 
crease  their  sales  of  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps  and  win  the  honor 
for  themselves  and  their  mothers 
of  christening  a  ship  at  some 
coast  shipyard.  Last  week  it 
was  announced  that  the  mothers 
of  11  winning  carriers  in  11  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  would 
travel,  expenses  paid,  with  their 
sons  to  christen  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  ships.  The  opportunity  is 
offered  in  connection  with  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaperboy  Day  dur¬ 
ing  National  Newspaper  Week 
and  the  period  during  which  car¬ 
riers  will  seek  to  win  the  award 
is  July  15  to  Sept.  9.  The  Times 
is  urging  its  readers  through 
news  stories  and  poster  displays 
to  support  their  carriers. 

War  Bond  Baby 

THE  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in 

cooperation  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  War  Finance  Committee, 
will  conduct  a  contest  during  the 
month  of  August  to  terminate 
the  selection  of  “The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  War  Bond  Baby  of  1944.” 
Winner  in  the  contest  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  $1,000  War  Bond  as  a 
stake  for  his  or  her  future,  with 
runners-up  receiving  bond 
prizes  in  varying  denominations 
from  $25  to  $500. 

Entrants  have  to  be  less  than 
five  years  old  and  each  must 
buy— or  have  bought  in  his 
name — an  extra  bond  in  addition 
to  regular  war  bond  purchases. 
A  picture  of  each  entrant  is  to 
be  submitted,  together  with  a 
coupon  stating  the  serial  num¬ 
ber  of  the  bond  purchased. 
Pictures  of  the  children  wUl  be 
submitted  to  a  committee  of 
judges  and  four  winners,  two 
boys  and  two  girls,  will  be  se¬ 
lected  each  week  for  five  weeks. 
These  weekly  selections  will  be 
published  in  the  Inquirer,  the 
sweepstakes  winner  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  early  in  September. 

On  Juvenile  Delinquency 

FOUR  youthful  reporters  of  the 

Albany  Times  -  Union  —  Titus 
Kempf,  William  ZoU,  Eileen 
Thomas  and  Patricia  Cockcroft 
— have  taken  up  the  fight  against 
juvenile  delinquency  by  prepar¬ 
ing  a  weekly  feature  on  the 
youth  activities  in  the  Albany 
area. 

In  the  “Junior  Reporters'  Re¬ 
view”  these  young  writers  set 
forth  the  various  places  where 
supervised  entertainment  is 
being  carried  on;  they  visit  ju¬ 
nior  canteens  and  youth  centers; 
they  attend  projects  initiated  by 
youngsters;  and  in  reporting 
these  activities  they  stress  the 
importance  of  youth  in  civic  af¬ 
fairs. 

The  purpose  of  The  Times- 
Union  Junior  Reporters  is  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency  by 
pointing  out  to  their  wayward 
fellows  the  many  methods  that 
youngsters  can  use  not  only  to 
make  themselves  useful  to  the 
community,  but  to  find  real  en¬ 
tertainment. 

Camping  days,  dancing  at  one 


of  the  'teen  age  canteens,  s  jw 
cussion  of  the  Big  Brother  tuan- 
ment,  and  such  activities  art  tt 
ported  in  detail  with  an  en 
toward  distracting  the  wajrv^ 
youngsters  from  their  mtsdeedi 
causing  them  to  feel  they  mi.fnj 
a  really  good  time. 

The  four  young  reporters  caei 
week  set  up  a  day-by-day  (ji. 
endar  of  youth  activities  sol- 
cient  to  keep  the  most  energttit 
youngster  on  the  move 
morning  to  night. 

In  addition,  the  Times-Unkg 
has  queried  other  cities  tbougk- 
out  the  country  as  to  the  manoe 
in  which  they  are  fighting  jg. 
venile  delinquency,  and  as  pm 
of  the  Junior  Reporters'  Rerict 
detailed  replies  are  printed  ii 
fuU. 

Novel  Cooking  School 

“HOSPITALITY  HOUSE,"  i 

portable  red  -  white  -  and-bha 
reception  and  wartime  cookiig 
presentation  conducted  in  mir 
kets  of  the  Los  Angeles  am 
under  the  direction  of  Prudenn 
Penny,  Los  Angeles  Examiw 
home  economics  editor,  has  since 
its  inception,  less  than  a  yev 
ago,  been  attended  by  more  tluui 
20,000  homemakers,  according  to 
S.  P.  Bartlett,  adv.  director. 

“Hospitality  House,”  said  Mr. 
Bartlett,  “was  designed  to  make 
it  imnecessary  for  Los  Angela 
women  to  use  their  cars,  or 
crowded  transportation  faciUtia 
in  these  times,  in  order  to  gel 
first-hand  information  on  al^ 
nate  foods,  rationing  and  diet 
problems,  and  balanced  wartbae 
menus.” 

Supermarket  operators  hare 
found  “Hospitality  House”  and 
Prudence  Penny  an  exceptional 
market  traffic  builder,  it  is  ir 
ported. 

■ 

Denver  INS  Man 
Scores  Beat  on  Fire 

A  beat  for  Louis  W.  Midiad* 
son.  International  News  Senrice 
staff  member  in  Denver,  resultad 
from  his  chance  presence  at 
Elitch's  amusement  park  July  23 
when  the  fire,  most  costly  in 
human  lives  in  Denver’s  last  M 
years,  occurred  in  the  Old  Mill 
boat  ride  and  six  persons  died. 

Michaelson  called  the  INS  ct 
fice  before  the  first  alarm  went 
in  and  believes  he  scored  a 
45  minute  beat  over  one  rival 
news  service  and  90  minuki 
over  another. 


IN  AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  MARKET 

Induatrial  conccnia  know  the  im¬ 
portance  ot  kcepios  their  namet 
and  the  tecord  of  their  Mnicee 
before  the  public.  They  arc  let- 
ting  their  aighta  now  for  the  po«- 
war  marketa.  It  ia  aignificant  that 
during  the  firat  6  montha  of  19$d 
The  Sun  published  32%  more  ie* 
duatrial  advertising  than  any  other 
New  York  weekday  or  Sunday 
newspaper. 


^nn 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Jaly  29.  1*4^ 


What  is  an  AMERICAN 

NEWSPAPER  ? 


lo  ANSWER  that  question,  you  first 
have  to  know  the  answer  to  the  question: 
What  is  an  American?  And  that’s  no 
easy  question. 

An  American’s  name,  for  instance, 
doesn’t  tag  him.  A  Popolos,  a  Chulsidski 
or  a  Goldberg  can  be  and  generally  is 
just  as  good  an  American  as  a  Smith,  a 
Saltonstall  or  a  Byrd.  Fundamentally, 
we’d  say  that  an  American  is  a  man, 
woman,  boy  or  girl  who  loves  this 
country. 

That  has  been  the  genius  of  the  United 
States  of  America — that  it  has  been  able 
to  welcome  people  from  every  other 
country  under  the  sun . . .  give  them  hope 
for  the  future  and  freedom  from  Old 
World  oppressions  and  hates  in  the  pres¬ 
ent ..  .  let  them  develop  their  skills  and 
talents  to  peak  productivity,  for  their 
own  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  American 
society  in  general . . .  convince  them  that 
they  were  living  in  the  greatest  country, 
for  all  its  faults,  that  God  ever  made. 

Look  around  for  the  nation’s  greatest 
single  concentration  of  these  people,  w  ith 
all  their  hopes  and  idealisms, 
their  preferences  and  their  dis- 
likes,  and  their  common  love  nSfiJS 
for  America,  and  you  find  the 


New  York  metropolitan  area. 

Then  look  around  in  this  area  for  the 
newspaper  that  is  bought,  read  and  liked 
by  the  largest  number  of  these  people, 
and  what  you  find  is  bound  to  be  the 
answer  to  the  question:  “What  is  an 
American  newspaper?’’ 

The  New  York  News  is  that  paper.  It 
is  bought  daily  by  2,000,000  persons. 

Sunday  by  3,700,000; 
and  it  would  be  bought 
by  many  more  i  f  it  were 
not  for  wartime  paper 


shortages.  At  a  conservative  estimate, 
about  10,000,000  people  read  The  News. 

Why?  Well,  why  docs  anybody  buy 
any  newspaper?  He  buys  it  primarily  be¬ 
cause  he  likes  all  or  part  of  it — though  he 
may  disagree  furiously  with  it  at  times, 
as  any  American  has  a  right  to  do. 

Above  all,  however,  we  believe 
these  millions  of  Americans  read  and  like 
The  News  because  it  reflects  their  own 
Americanism  more  accurately  than  any 
other  paper. 
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in  a  box  provided  for  that  pn^ 
pose. 

Correspondents  have  been  pn- 
vided  with  passes  to  the  Capitol 
enabling  them  to  do  their  wod 
at  the  seat  of  political  actlvitios 
during  the  Dewey  campaipi 
Among  the  men  who  have  shared 
the  facilities  of  the  Albany  Le*. 
islative  Correspondents  are: 

Roscoe  Drummond.  Chri^ 
Science  Monitor,  Washington 
Earl  C.  Behrens.  San  Frandieo 
Chronicle;  Jack  L.  Bell,  AP 
Washington;  Edward  B.  I^kett 
Time;  Frank  Doyle,  New  York 
Mirror;  Charles  Vandevander 
New  York  Post;  John  U.  Terrell! 
Newsweek;  Dick  Lee.  New  York 
Daily  News;  Bert  Andrews  and 
John  G.  Rogers,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Hal  Foust.  Chicojio 
Tribune;  William  C.  Murphy 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Thomas 
L.  Stokes,  Scripps-Howard: 
Dewey  Fleming  and  Paul  Ward 
Baltimore  Sun;  Sam  O'Neal. 
Chicago  Sun;  E.  H.  Johnson 
Chicago  Tribune:  Miss  Helen 
Downen,  Springfield  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  J.  A.  O’Leary,  Woshtnptoe 
Star,  and  others  who  have  ei- 
pressed  satisfaction  with  the  ar 
rangements. 


French  Deny 
News  Monopoly 
Intentions 


French  news  agency  may  be  INjATxrcTTlAn  T  IIFO 
patterned  after  the  cooperative 
“France-Afrique”  which  was  ere-  p 

ated  in  Africa  when  the  Free  1  ClClIineS  lOF 
French  government  established 

n%,«ern  ,.r ,  «,.u.ion  can  Coveruig  Dewcy 

be  found  in  North  Africa  where  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  24 — News- 
the  existing  newspapers  faced  men  from  many  sections  of  the 
similar  problems.  They  pooled  country  who  have  been  assigned 
their  expenditures,  and  infor-  to  cover  Governor  Thomas  E. 
motions  are  gathered  by  a  co-  Dewey,  Republican  candidate 
operative  news  agency  called  for  President,  and  who  make 
France-Afrique.  The  French  ad-  their  headquarters  at  the  Capitol 
ministration  pays  for  transmis-  vvhen  the  Governor  is  in  town 
sion  of  news.  As  soon  as  the  are  delighted  with  the  accommo- 
normal  peacetime  economic  dations  which  the  local  newspa- 
equilibrium  is  resumed,  it  is  the  pgrmen  at  the  Capitol  have  been 
desire  of  the  newspapers  and  enjoying  since  the  last  year  of 
government  to  cease  participa-  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman's 
the  agency.  administration. 

“There  has  never  been  any  Some  of  the  men  who  have 

question  of  limiting  or  censoring  for  the  past  two  or 

press  dispatches  sent  from  three  weeks  are  loud  in  their 
France  by  accredited  press  cor-  praise  of  the  facilities  which 
respondents.  have  been  provided  and  which 

The  Algiers  statement,  by  have  been  shared  by  the  visiting 
Henri  Bonnet,  minister  of  in-  correspondents, 
formation  of  the  French  Na-  in  the  first  place  the  men  may 

tional  Committee  of  Liberation,  now  work  in  an  air-conditioned 
emphasized  that  in  six  months  room,  with  scientific  lighting 
French  agencies  and  newspapers  and  with  typewriters  for  almost 
will  be  free  to  deal  with  what-  every  one  of  the  30  to  40  men 
ever  agencies.  French  or  foreign,  vvho  are  now  assigned  to  look 
they  may  choose.  after  Governor  Dewey.  The 

As  reported  by  United  Press,  room  which  has  been  assigned 
Bonnet  declared  the  government  jq  fjjg  Albany  Legislative  Cor- 
will  not  permit  the  revival  of  respondents’  Association  is  on 
the  news  monopolies  enjoyed  by  floor,  a  step  from  the 

Havas  before  the  war.  Western  Union  telegraph  office 

press  ordinances  recently  de-  j  ..  battery  of  telephones.  In 


Say  Thttir  Aim  Is 
To  Stamp  Out 
Vichy-Controlled  Press 

Denials  of  any  intention  by 
the  Free  French  government  to 
establish  a  news  monopoly  in 
liberated  France  were  issued 
simultaneously  this  week  by  the 
French  National  Committee  of 
Liberation  in  Algiers,  and  by  the 
French  Press  and  Information 
Service  in  New  York. 

A  memorandum  from  the  New 
York  office  set  forth  the  French 
position  in  full,  claiming  that 
the  Algiers  decree  of  July  1  was 
merely  an  “attempt  to  by-pass 
undemocratic  elements  and  safe¬ 
guard  the  continued  existence 
and  return  to  normalcy  of  the 
French  underground  press.” 

Actually  it  is  a  move,  the 
memorandum  declared,  to  stamp 
out  Viohy-controlled  newspapers 
which  took  dictation  from  Ger¬ 
many,  while  furnishing  support 
to  the  underground  press  dur¬ 
ing  its  difficult  period  of  read¬ 
justment. 

No  Political  Censorahip 

The  establishment  of  offices 
by  foreign  news  agencies  is  not  creed  for  liberated  France,  grant- 
to  be  prohibited  or  impeded,  and  ing  press  control  to  the  newly 
no  political  censorship  will  be  formed  French  news  agency,  are 
exercised  on  dispatches  sent  by  essentially  temporary  and  are 
correspondents  to  their  papers  expected  to  be  applicable  for 
or  their  agencies,  the  memo-  less  than  six  months  in  any  ter- 
randum  declares.  ritory  large  enough  and  far 

“The  trend  in  France  is  enough  behind  the  lines  to  per- 
toward  a  greater  and  more  com-  mit  an  agency  to  begin  function- 
plete  freedom  of  the  press.  At-  ing.”  he  said, 
tainment  of  this  fre^om  pre-  “The  press  ordinances  are 
sents  problems  which  call  for  really  intended  to  give  the 
solutions  which  may  not  be  ap¬ 
plicable  elsewhere.  To  a  not  too 
healthy  pre-war  status  which 
stymied  the  development  of 
honest,  impartial  newspapers  has 
been  add^  the  severe  restric¬ 
tions  edicted  by  the  Vichy  gov¬ 
ernment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  cover  of  directives  com¬ 
ing  to  all  appearances  from 
Vichy  the  French  press  was  con- 
troll^  by  the  German  Ministry 
of  Information. 

“Together  with  the  refusal  of 
many  newspapers  to  abide  by 
Vichy's  orders,  one  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  aspects  of  the  situation  was 
the  creation  of  an  underground 
press  which  has  reached  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  a  million 
weekly. 

“As  more  French  territory  is 
liberated  and  at  the  time  of 
eventual  complete  liberation  of 
France,  the  provisional  French 
authority  will  have  to  insure 
the  survival  of  this  underground 
press  and  weed  out  from  among 
the  pre-war  press  the  elements 
which  have  willingly  collab¬ 
orated  with  the  Germans.” 

These  papers  will  face  a  finan¬ 
cial  problem  which  in  view  of 
the  absence  of  advertising  and  a 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  mone¬ 
tary  system  will  not  be  easy  to 
solve,  the  memorandum  states, 
and  there  is  an  overwhelming 
desire  on  the  part  of  French 
patriots  that  they  should  not  re¬ 
sort  to  private  subsidies. 

It  indicated  that  the  new 


cultunl  America,  Rockford,  hub  of 
one  of  the  councry's  most  producuT* 
farmins  resions,  is  unequalled  br 
comparative  markets  in  its  div«- 
sity  and  volume  of  manufacturiof. 


In  peace  or  war,  Rockford  is  a  tradins 
center  of  tremendous  activity  that  re¬ 
wards  advertisers  senerously  and 
consistently,  Representins  a  sreat 
cross-section  of  industrial  and  asri- 


Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

-OrBoter  Clevetoad 


Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—^44  Adjacent  Cenatie* 


He  ’s  still  Our 
G.lJoe 


The  question  of  post-war  jobs  —  especially  for  returning  vet¬ 
erans  —  is  a  big  one  and  a  live  one.  It  will  get  more  so  as  the 
war  comes  nearer  its  end. 

Our  own  job  security  plan  for  Esso  Marketers’  employees  now 
in  uniform  went  into  operation  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor.  It  has  worked  so  well  for 
so  long  that  we  want  to  pass  our  experience  along. 

In  general,  it  is  based  on  the  idea  that  we  are  saving  his  place  for  our  fighting  man 
while  he’s  away,  whether  he  volunteered,  was  drafted,  or  was  called  up  as  a  reservist. 
Chief  features  of  the  plan  are  these... 


-jsr 

in  a  series  of  ads  on 
post-war  opportunities 


1.  Each  employee  who  has  been  with  us  a  year  or 
longer  is  given  two  months’  salary  as  he  enters  the 
armed  forces. 

2.  His  dependents  receive  monthly  payments  from 
the  company  while  he  is  away — up  to  half  of  his 
former  company  pay. 

3.  Each  employee  has  been  assured  by  letter  from 
our  company  president  that  his  old  job — or  another 
as  good  or  better — will  be  waiting  for  him.  Experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  the  Armed  Forces  may  result  in 
his  immediate  advancement. 

★  ★ 


4.  His  rights  in  company  retirement  and  benefit 
plans  are  protected  while  he  is  away. 

T^ETAILS  of  the  plan  have  been  put  into  a  book¬ 
let  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you. 

Soon  we  will  announce  in  this  newspaper  fur- 
,  ther  plans  for  making  some  good  new  jobs  in  the 
oil  business  after  the  war. 

As  we  see  it  today,  next  to  winning  the  war 
itself,  nothing  is  more  important  than  the  matter 
of  post-war  Jobs. 

★  ★ 


NOTE:  Reprinted  above  for  your  interest  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  messages  on  post¬ 
war  job  opportunities  published  in  newspapers  in  the  eighteen  States  and  District  of 
Columbia  where  Esso  Products  are  marketed.  The  messages  appeared  over  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  operating  companies  affiliated  with  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) 


"Keep  It  Local" 
Is  Theme  of 
Genung's  Ads 

Kay  Murphy,  Advertising 
Head.  Says  Newspapers 
Hove  Made  It  Possible 

Were  brisk,  Irish  Kay  Murphy, 
advertising  director  of  the 
Genung  department  stores, 
to  write  a  theme  song  for  her 
own  department  its  title  would 
of  a  certainty  be  “Keep  It  Local. 
Keep  It  Local.”  Since  she  joined 
the  organization,  which  ha« 
eight  stores  in  small  conununi* 
ties  in  the  East,  she  has  worked 
on  the  principle  that  localized 
advertising  pays  in  both  sales 
and  strengthened  good  will. 

Therefore,  especially  where 
institutional  and  public  relations 
advertising  are  concerned,  each 
ad  or  campaign,  as  the  case  may 
be.  is  prepared  more  or  less  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  town  in  whose 
newspaper  it  will  appear.  Some 
general  themes  given  different 
local  twists  can  be  used  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  eight  towns  while 
others  are  tailored  to  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  only  one. 

Newspapers  “Wonderiul'' 

"The  newspapers  have  been 
wonderful.”  declared  Miss  Mur¬ 
phy,  her  brogue  thickening  in 
her  enthusiasm.  “Without  their 
help  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  manage  many  of 
these  campaigns.” 

In  three  of  the  larger  towns 
Genung's  recently  published 
complete  honor  rolls  of  the  com¬ 
munity's  service  men  and 
women,  and.  Miss  Murphy  ex¬ 
plained.  the  newspaper  in  each 
case  took  full  responsibility  for 
procuring  the  names  and  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  publication. 

As  many  as  7.500  names  com¬ 
posed  one  of  the  honor  rolls,  and 
as  it  was  necessary  to  run  them 
in  several  full-page  ads.  for  the 
period  of  the  series  Genung's 
reduced  its  other  use  of  space 
to  relieve  the  strain  on  news¬ 
print. 

Newspaper  cooperation  was 
further  demonstrated.  Miss  Mur¬ 
phy  asserted,  when  Genung's 
ran  a  campaign  in  Meriden. 
Conn.,  and  repeated  it  in  Dan¬ 
bury,  in  each  case  saluting  vari¬ 
ous  home  front  war  projects.  A 
full-page  ad  was  devot^  to  the 
activities  of  each  of  such  organi¬ 
zations  as  the  Red  Cross.  Girl 
Scouts,  and  Air  Raid  Wardens. 

While  the  “salute”  theme  and 
general  format  of  the  ads  were 
the  same  for  both  towns,  local 
pictures,  statistics  and  other 
data,  collected  and  prepared  in 
both  cases  by  the  local  newspa¬ 
pers,  were  used,  thus  giving  each 
campaign  its  individual  flavor. 

“^ch  town  inspires  its  own 
advertising.”  commented  Miss 
Murphy  as  she  explained  how 
the  department  store  chain 
makes  use  of  local  events,  be  it 
the  awarding  of  an  Army-Navy 
“E”  or  a  convention.  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  Uie  latter  is  in  the  sup¬ 
port  which  Genung's  accord^ 
the  Policemen's  Convention  held 
recently  in  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 
Among  other  things  it  published 
the  names  of  all  the  men  who 


handled  local  arrangements  and 
commended  them  for  the  work. 

“They  deserve  the  praise, 
and."  said  Miss  Murphy  with  a 
grin,  “of  course  we  hope  that 
the  wives  of  Patrolman  Doyle, 
Patrolman  O'Reilly  and  all  the 
rest  will  have  some  shopping  to 
do  and  will  do  it  at  Genung's.” 

Genung's  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  takes  another  form 
when  its  discusses  its  own  em¬ 
ployes.  For  example,  when  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  stores 
joined  the  Army  recently,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  mere  announcement, 
Genung's  took  the  opportunity 
to  use  sizable  photographs  of 
both  the  new  and  the  old  man¬ 
ager,  personalized  biographical 
sketches  of  each  into  which  were 
woven  the  chain's  own  plans 
for  providing  places  for  its  re¬ 
turning  servicemen  and  Ge¬ 
nung's  own  honor  roll. 

Miss  Murphy  stressed  the  fact 
that  Genung's  has  always  used 
institutional-public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  and  that  it  intends  to 
go  right  on  doing  so  after  the 
war.  An  ad  which  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  release  now.  Miss  Mur¬ 
phy  indicated  as  typical  of  some 
of  the  institutional  advertising 
the  chain  will  be  doing  when 
there  is  no  longer  the  need  to 
support  war  activities. 

Entitled.  “Genung's  is  as  Tidy 
as  a  Modern  Kitchen!  When 
you  shop  at  Genung's  and  Save 
— You  shop  at  Genung's  and 
See.'”  the  ad  describes  the  stores' 
new  complete  display  units  and 
how  to  use  them  to  save  time 
and  make  satisfactory  selec¬ 
tions.  The  units  place  the  en¬ 
tire  stock  within  easy  view  of  all 
customers  thus  providing  semi- 
self-service. 

Small  but  energetic  Genung's 
advertising  director,  the  organi¬ 
zation's  only  woman  executive, 
has  made  use  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  policy  she  has  found  so 
successful  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  forms  of  promotion. 

The  chain's  slogan,  “We  al¬ 
ways  have  time  to  be  friendly,” 
is  represented  in  bill  enclosures, 
letters  by  which  sales  persons 
keep  their  customers  informed 
of  the  arrival  of  requested  mer¬ 
chandise.  display  cards  and  radio 
spots.  In  addition.  Miss  Mur¬ 
phy  keeps  Genung  employes, 
here  and  in  service,  one  close- 
knit  family  through  a  news  bul¬ 
letin  she  regularly  edits  and  wel¬ 
comes  new  ones  with  a  sprightly 
“Who's  Who”  pamphlet. 
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U.  S.  Convicts 
Paper  on  Mail 
Fraud  Charges 

Three  Found  Guilty  oi 

Mailing  False  Circulation 
Claims  to  Advertisers 

A  New  York  State  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  three  of  its  executives 
have  been  convicted  by  a  United 
States  district  court  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  for  allegedly 
misrepresenting  the  paper's  cir¬ 
culation  to  advertisers  in  letters 
sent  to  them. 

The  Sommer  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  of  North  Tonawanda,  New 
York,  publishing  the  Tonawanda 
Daily  Press,  and  the  president, 
vice-president,  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  company,  were 
found  guilty  July  24  on  four 
counts  of  mail  fraud  “in  mis¬ 
representation  of  circulation  to 
defraud  advertisers”  by  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  of  Western  New 
York,  sitting  at  Jamestown. 

The  convicted  officials  are 
Herman  B.  Sommer,  president; 
Addison  N.  Sommer,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  and  Cecil  E.  Cutting,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  time  the  alleged 
offenses  were  committed. 

They  entered  no  defense  to  the 
fraud  charges,  pleading  “nolo 
contendere.”  Individual  fraud 
charges  against  the  three  de¬ 
fendants  were  dismissed  on  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney. 

Sentence  was  postponed  by 


Judge  John  Knight  until  Augil 

The  indictment  alleged  ^ 
tempted  fraud  against  some  of 
the  country's  largest  advertiien. 
including  the  Great  Atlantic  usi 
Pacific  Tea  Company,  Reminitoo 
Rand,  Inc.,  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  system.  Miles  Laboratorio, 
Schenley  Distillers,  Inc. 

The  four  specific  charges  de 
clared  that  the  defendants  hid 
misrepresented  the  Press'  na 
paid  circulation  as  5.840  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Dr.  Miles  Laboratoriei 
of  Elkhart,  Indiana;  that  it  hid 
claimed  the  Press  was  delivered 
to  8.800  homes  by  carrier  boyi  in 
a  letter  to  the  Hotel  Statler  of 
Buffalo;  that  in  a  letter  to 
Danahy-Faxon  stores  of  Bullilo 
an  alleged  publisher’s  sworn 
statement  for  the  nine-montlu 
period  ending  Sept.  30,  1941,  rep¬ 
resented  that  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  sold  and  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  Press  cir 
culation  area  was  6,158  daily: 
and  that  at  various  other  timei 
letters  had  been  sent  falsely  rep 
resenting  the  paid  circulation  of 
the  Press  to  be  far  in  excess  of 
actual  circulation  for  purposes 
of  defrauding  advertisers. 

The  indictment  charged  thit 
the  defendants  knew  their  cimi- 
lation  claims  were  false  and  that 
they  were  intended  to  deceive 
and  defraud,  and  that  by  sendini 
them  through  the  mails  they  had 
committed  “acts  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States  of  America.” 

During  the  period  covered  hj 
the  indictment  the  Press  changed 
its  name  from  the  Niagara  Doil|i 
Press  to  the  Tonawanda  Daily 
Press. 
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Fx4LL  RIVER 
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Fall  River’s  Diversified  Industries 
Create  A  Solid,  Substantial  Market 


Effcctiv* 
Buying  Income 
DOUBLED 
Since  1940 


Great  teitile  plants,  machine  shops 
huge  garment  manufacturing  oparatioM 
keep  this  busy  diversified  industrial  mar¬ 
ket  hummingl 

A  highly  compact  market,  covered  com¬ 
pletely  and  exclusively  by  one  newspaper. 


FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

FALL  RIVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
June  average  35,889  net  paid  (A.B.C.) 

Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Detroit  Boston  Atlanta  Sen  Frenciice 
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Bauer  &  Block  Ltd. 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation 
Walter  J.  Block,  Inc. 

Chetebrough  Mfg.  Co.  Consolidoted 
Chrysler  Corporation 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 
Colgote-Polmolive-Peet  Company 
Corning  Glass  Works 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Doughnut  Corp.  of  Americo 
Evershorp,  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Fleer  Corp. 

F.  W.  Fitch  Company 
General  Electric  Co. 

General  Foods  Corp. 

General  Mills,  Inc. 

A.  C.  Gilbert  Co. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 

The  Grove  Loborotories,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Company 
International  Cellucotton  Products  Co. 
The  Andrevr  Jergens  Company 
"The  ‘Junket’  Folks" 

(Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.) 
Lambert  Pharmacol  Company 
lomont,  Corliss  &  Company 
Thomos  Leeming  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lever  Brothers  Company 
The  Lionel  Corporation 
Maybelline  Company 
The  Mennen  Company 
Pepsi-Colo  Company 
The  Pepsodent  Co. 

Pillsbvry  Fleur  Mills  C«. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Ca. 

Ralston  Purina  Co. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co. 

Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

Swift  &  Company 

Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp. 

Unicorn  Press 

U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Service 
Von  Camp's,  Inc. 

Wilson  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

Williom  H.  Wise  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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What?  No  Evolution? 


limited  number  of  products  make  friends 
with  over  20  million  possible  buyers 
every  week. 

Its  very  human-ness  is  whar  sells  it 
to  its  readers. 

Today  when  a  business  man  is  in¬ 
clined  to  look  down  on  the  human-ness 
of  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly,  as  an  adver-. 
rising  medium,  chances  are  he’s  unknow¬ 
ingly  edging  his  product  out  on  a  limb. 

Certainly  he  isn’t  letting  his  product 
meet  its  prospects  on  common  ground. 

Puck’s  human-ness  wins  amazing 
responses.  When  Chic  Young,  in  "Blon- 
die,”  was  preparing  his  readers  for  the 
birth  of  Co^ie,  second  child  in  the 
Bumstead  household,  he  asked  sugges¬ 
tions  for  a  name.  In  two  weeks  he  had 
400,000  letters,  and  hundreds  of  gifts; 
layettes,  cribs,  highchairs,  carriages,  dia¬ 
pers,  bottles,  etc.,  to  furnish  the  new 
nursery. 

To  learn  more  about  the  advertising 
opportunity  offered  by  Puck,  write  or 
telephone  to:  Puck -The  Comic»Wedcly, 
959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.Y., 
or  Hearst  Building,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


Back  in  Neanderthalia,  a  couple  of 
brothers  found  themselves  up  a  tree. 
Because  the  elder  liked  looking  down 
on  the  world  from  his  airy  perch,  he 
decided  against  mixing  with  the  crowd 
who  had  their  feet  on  the  ground. 

He  stayed  up  in  his  tree... the  ape! 
The  younger,  a  progressive  fellow, 
climbed  down.  His  descendants  became 
...MAN!  (Or  so  Darwin  said.) 

Apparently,  evolution... and  growth 
...require  a  willingness  to  try  new  ex¬ 
periences...  to  mix  with  the  millions  on 
common  ground. 

There  is  a  publication,  delivered 
through  15  great  Sunday  newspapers, 
which  mixes  with  the  masses.  It’s  "the 
life  of  the  party,’’  attended  every  week 
by  over '6,000,000  families  who  laugh 
with  Dagwood  and  Blondie;  put  //?em- 
selves  in  Jiggs’  and  Maggie’s  places;  gasp 
at  the  wonders  pictured  for  them  by 
"Believe-it-or-not” Ripley;  get  a  human 
thrill  from  the  pictured  stories  of  Tillie 
the  Toiler,  Skippy,  and  Prince  Valiant. 

This  publication  is  "Puck -The  Comic 
Weekly.  It  is  common  ground— where  a 
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"Nuances"  or 
No«  the  Salad 
Was  Delectable 

Nonnandy  Farmhouse 
Provided  Food,  Shelter 
And  Axmoyance  for  Press 

By  Clark 

INS  Stoif  Corr«spond*nt 

Normandy,  July  17  —  During 
my  first  three  weeks  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  from  the  night  of  D-day 
on.  I  slept  every 
night  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  bed  in  a 
French  farm¬ 
house  or  some 
variety  of  what 
passes  for  a  cha¬ 
teau  in  these 
parts. 

When  the 
correspondents 
were  discussing 
what  to  bring 
along  as  per¬ 
sonal  baggage  on 
the  invasion,  my 
own  decision  was  to  travel  light, 
without  a  cot.  pup-tent  or  other 
comforable  but  burdensome  ap¬ 
purtenances. 

"By  the  night  of  D-day."  I 
thought,  “either  we  will  have 
captured  a  farmhouse  or  we'll 
be  swimming  back  to  England 
and  won't  be  sleepy  anyway. 

Took  Possession 

On  the  Cherbourg  Peninsula 
beach,  where  I  made  the  assault 
landing  with  the  4th  Division, 
we  did  have  not  one  but  sev¬ 
eral  farmhouses  by  the  first  night 
and  several  of  us  moved  into  one 
of  them. 

Sleeping  inside  was  not  an  un¬ 
mixed  blessing,  because  my 
roommates,  and  frequently  the 
reporter,  who  rolled  up  in  his 
blankets  on  “our”  bed,  not  only 
snored  but  kicked  vigorously. 

We  were  near  the  b^chhead. 
and  gradually  the  Navy  began  to 
move  in  with  us  until  there  was 
barely  room  to  walk  around  in 
the  big.  stone-floored  bedcham¬ 
ber  with  its  starched  curtains, 
its  crucifixes  on  the  mantle  piece, 
and  its  old-fashioned  wash  basin 
and  pitcher. 

In  fact,  we  were  too  near  the 
beachhead.  Jerry  began  coming 
over  at  night  and  what  with  the 


bomb  concussion  and  the  bang 
of  ack-ack,  we  soon  didn’t  have 
any  window  panes. 

But  we  had  the  house  to  our¬ 
selves  at  night.  The  family — 
father  who  had  spent  two  years 
as  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  his 
wife  and  daughter  and  a  girl 
farmhand — moved  out  Into  the 
fields  at  dusk  to  get  away  from 
the  bombs.  In  the  morning  they 
would  come  back  and  go  about 
their  chores,  milking  the  fat 
cows,  feeding  the  sleek  geese  and 
spry  chickens. 

In  the  garden  grew  enormous 
artichokes,  lots  of  onions  and 
vegetables.  Normandy  was  and 
is  a  land  of  plenty,  the  dairy  and 
vegetable  garden  of  France,  but 
I  was  going  hungry. 

My  difficulty  was  in  not  speak¬ 
ing  very  fluent  French.  All  my 
companions,  including  the  Navy, 
were  French  linguists  and  had 
no  trouble  in  making  their  wants 
known  to  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  But  when  I  suggested 
that  I  would  like  to  buy  a 
chicken,  or  ask  them  to  cook  me 
an  omelette  or  prepare  an  arti¬ 
choke.  my  good  friends  would 
raise  their  hands  in  horror. 

“It  would  be  an  intrusion  on 
the  privacy  of  these  people  to 
make  such  a  request,”  they  said. 
“They  have  tremendous  pride. 
One  does  not  mention  such 
things  to  them.  It  would  seri¬ 
ously  derange  their  lives.  You 
do  not  understand  the  nuances 
of  the  situation.” 

“But  I  just  want  to  buy  a 
couple  of  eggs,”  I  said. 

My  friends  were  firm.  “Ab¬ 
solutely  not.  We  are  not  Ger¬ 
mans.  but  Americans.  We  can¬ 
not  deranger  them.” 

Returning  late  from  the  front 
at  night,  I  noticed  several  times 
that  my  friends  were  sitting 
around  the  family  dining  table 
with  empty  plates  and  satisfied 
expressions.  Then  I  caught  them 
fairly  in  the  act  of  stuffing  away 
a  huge  dinner.  It  was  enough 
to  convince  me  that  I  had  been 
“deranged”  and  “nuanced”  out  of 
a  lot  of  good  food. 

Next  day  I  went  out  and 
bought  a  chicken  for  $4,  brought 
it  home  and  asked  the  farmer's 
wife  to  cook  it  for  me.  She  con¬ 
sented  graciously,  and  from  then 
on  there  was  always  an  evening 
meal  of  a  delicious  artichoke 
with  butter,  cream  and  vinegar 
sauce,  or  an  omelette,  or  the 
crispest  salad  I’ve  ever  eaten, 
soaked  in  dressing  made  without 
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oil  but  extremely  delectable. 

As  we  got  to  know  him  better 
and  as  he  became  convinced  that 
the  Germans  who  had  manned  an 
anti-tank  gun  outside  of  his  door 
for  two  years  would  not  be  keep¬ 
ing  their  promise  to  come  back, 
the  farmer  broke  down  and  bit 
by  bit  gave  us  some  real  infor¬ 
mation  about  his  imprisonment 
in  Germany,  about  how  a  few  of 
his  neighbors  had  voluntarily 
collaborated  with  the  “boche.” 
He  warned  us  about  the  French 
“city  girls  who  have  carried  on 
shamelessly  with  the  Germans.” 

After  about  ten  days,  the  front 
had  moved  on  so  far  that  we  had 
to  move  too. 

We  found  a  place  near  St. 
Mere  d’Eglise.  It  was  big  and 
dirty  and  had  been  a  German 
general’s  headquarters.  We  spent 
an  afternoon  cleaning  it,  but 
couldn’t  rub  out  tbe  trail  of 
blood  leading  from  a  silk-covered 
chair,  where  a  German  colonel 
had  been  shot  by  an  American 
paratrooper,  to  the  bathroom, 
where  he  had  died. 

There  were  no  bombs  there, 
but  there  were  booby  traps.  We 
located  a  couple  by  tracing  wires 
from  the  attic  to  the  cellar,  and 
then  moved  on  again  nearer  to 
Cherbourg. 

It  was  no  chateau  this  time, 
but  a  plain,  workaday  farm. 
’There  were  no  “nuances”  or 
“derangements.”  We  bargained 
frankly  for  food  and  got  plenty 
of  it.  We  also  got  bombs — per¬ 
sonal  ones  aimed  at  us. 

After  one  hard  day  of  work, 
we  were  awakened  at  3  a.m.  by 
the  sound  of  a  diving  plane. 
The  accelerating  roar  of  its 


motor  got  nearer  and'anh. 
Looking  out  the  windowtite 
my  bed.  I  saw  the  bright  IW 
of  a  bomb  about  150  yardi  ««|, 
and  then  another  that  s«q^ 
just  outside  the  window. 

We  found  in  the  morniaitk 
the  second  bomb  had  bm^ 
— in  fact  it  was  exactly  45 
from  our  room.  We  had  bis 
saved  from  shrapnel  by  a  lO^ 
stone  wall.  The  only  camltT 
was  the  farmer’s  best  hont.  i 
powerful  -  chested,  sledc  blid 
animal.  He  lay  there  a  day  b 
fore  the  farmer  buried  him,  b 
menting  that  he  had  misNd) 
chance  to  sell  the  horse  two  di^ 
before. 

After  the  fall  of  Cheitouit 
we  moved  into  a  tent  camp.  Wi 
dream  now  of  the  chickens,  tip 
salads,  artichokes,  fre^  erw 
and  comfortable  beds. 

■ 

4-A  Newspaper  Repoit 

Volume  13-A  of  Market  ui 
Newspaper  Statistics  covers 
65  United  States  and  Can^ 
cities  of  over  100,000  popuii. 
tion  in  which  newspapers  wen 
audited  to  Sept.  30  and  Dec.  31 
1943,  was  released  this  weekbt 
the  American  Association  of  H 
vertising  Agencies.  Compik 
as  an  aid  to  space  buyers  by  tk 
AAAA  Committee  on  Newqe 
pers,  the  study  includes  figure 
on  population,  occupied  dwtfr 
ings,  audited  newspaper  circnli' 
tions,  linage,  retail  and  gentn 
rates,  the  differential  betw«| 
retail  and  general  rates  and  u 
analysis  of  those  sections  d 
ABC  reports  dealing  with  dr 
culation  inducements. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 


effective  August  1,  1944,  the 

Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun 


will  be  represented  in  the  national  field 
by 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney, 

Incorporated 


Offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Dallas, 
Oklahoma  City  and  Atlanta 

Frank  H.  Just,  Publisher 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun 
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^  \  Cut  Your  War  Map  Produce 
tion  from  Hours  to  Minutes  I 

WAR  MAP 


SERVICE 

Here^s  What  You  Qet — 


* 


BASE  MAP  LIBRARY 

Fifty  bate  map*  are  included  in  the  library  to  be  leased  to  you  for  the 
duration  of  your  contract.  The  library  charts  every  area  of  the  earth’s 
surface  .  .  .  depicting  mountains,  rivers,  railroads,  highways  and  every 
conceivable  detail.  A  complete  set  of  symbols  are  supplied  with  the 
maps  to  help  your  staff  artist  quickly  chart  the  latest  action  in  any 
theater  of  war.  New  base  maps  constantly  added  to  this  library. 


EXCLUSIVE! 

For  newspapers  with  over¬ 
taxed  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  facilities — 


* 


MAP  OF  THE  WEEK  MAP-MAT 


Each  week  a  “PM  map  of  the  week’’  is  airmailed  to  you  from  New  York. 
These  comprehensive  maps  portray  the  most  important  developments  in 
each  week’s  war  news.  These  maps  are  in  addition  to  the  base  map  library. 


SPOT  NEWS  MAPS 


Spot  News  Maps  are  airmailed  to  you  from  day  to  day.  These 
maps  are  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  are  available  in  velox  or 
map-mat  form. 

YOUR  PM  WAR  MAPS  PUT  YOU  ON  TOP  OF  THE  NEWS 
AS  FAST  AS  THE  STORY  BREAKS! 


SERVICE 

A  complete  PM  WAR  MAP- 
MAT  SERVICE  is  ayaiUble 
now:  A  smash  “Map  of  the 
Week”  every  week  pins  spot 
news  maps  that  help  yon  map 
any  military  movement  no 
matter  where  it  is.  Wire  for 
terms  on  this  special-speedy 
war  map-mat  service  today. 


TH.  umm  -  mmi  syndicate, 


Des  Moines 
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PRESIDENTIAL  SECRECY 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELTS  visit  to  a 
“West  Coast  Naval  Base”  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  mystery  and  secrecy  which 
he  has  utilized  on  these  junkets  since  1941. 
As  we  have  stated  before.  Editor  &  Pub- 
i.isHBR  can’t  understand  the  necessity  or 
the  reasons  for  such  a  practice. 

Practically  everyone  at  the  Chicago 
Stadium  last  week  knew  the  President's 
location  when  he  spoke  by  radio  to  the 
Democratic  Convention.  The  people  in 
that  city,  and  in  every  other  city  in  the 
nation  containing  a  daily  newspaper,  the 
next  day  figured  out  vrtiere  the  President 
was — and  it  wasn't  a  very  difficult  job. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  press  association 
story  of  one  paragraph  revealed  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  had  arrived  at  a  West  Coast 
city — and  the  name  of  that  port  was  given. 
On  Friday  morning  newspapers  carried 
details  of  the  President’s  broadcast  from 
his  private  train,  naming  those  in  his 
official  party,  but  still  failing  to  give  the 
exact  location. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  said  to  be  with  the 
President.  Put  the  two  together  and  you 
know  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  visiting. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  security 
reasons  for  withholding  the  President’s 
itinerary  for  these  coast  to  coast  trips. 
There  would  be  little  sense  in  jeopardizing 
our  Commander-in-Chietf’s  life  by  broad¬ 
casting  the  time  of  his  departure,  his 
destination  and  points  en  route  including 
arrival  times. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that,  once  the  President 
arrives  in  a  city  for  an  inspection  trip  or 
a  conference,  millions  of  people  in  that 
vicinity  know  he  is  there,  even  though 
the  fact  has  not  been  published.  The 
President  cannot  travel  incognito.  The 
precautions  taken  for  his  safety  are  a  dead 
give  away.  If  our  shores  were  in  danger 
of  attack  and  our  cities  were  being  bombed, 
of  course,  it  would  be  a  different  story. 

But  such  is  not  the  case  and  in  the 
public’s  interest  we  believe  it  is  time  to 
suspend  this  practice  of  secrecy. 

ARGENTINA  AGAIN 

THE  SMALL  group  of  hardworking 
United  States  newspapermen  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  who  were  successful  in  obtaining 
the  suspension  of  censorship  restrictions 
there  this  week  and  the  adoption  of  the 
system  whereby  they  may  send  what 
stories  they  please  but  are  to  assume  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  for  them,  may  find 
that  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  free  flow 
of  news  has  been  for  naught. 

Immediately  after  publication  of  stories 
from  Buenos  Aires  concerning  the  change 
in  censorship  policy  the  diplomatic  tension 
between  that  country  and  ours  reached 
its  highest  point  with  release  of  the  State 
Department’s  summary  of  the  position  of 
the  U.  S.  Government  on  relations  with 
the  Argentine  regime  of  President  Edel- 
miro  Farrell.  The  document  accused  Ar¬ 
gentina  of  supporting  the  Axis  and  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  other  American  repub¬ 
lics  that  the  present  policy  of  non-recog¬ 
nition  of  that  regime  should  be  continued. 
Argentine’s  ambassador  to  Washington  was 
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Ejiter  ye  in  ut  the  strait  gate:  for  wide  is 
the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to 
destrurtion,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat.  St.  Matthew  V^II:  13. 


recalled. 

recalled 

Aires. 


Earlier  the  United  States  had 
its  ambassador  from  Buenos 


The  State  Department’s  attitude  is  justi¬ 
fied  but  it  puts  our  correspondents  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  in  a  neculiar  position.  They  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  begin  to  suffer  retaliation 
in  all  quarters.  Even  if  strict  censorship 
is  not  revived  American  newsmen  will 
probably  find  that  they  are  being  “held 
responsible”  for  almost  every  item  they 
transmit  to  their  U.  S.  offices  and  much 
after  the  pre-war  practice  of  Berlin  and 
Rome  they  will  be  made  to  feel  they  are 
not  wanted  and  thus  forced  to  leave. 
Gen.  Farrell  has  already  demonstrated  in 
his  suspensions  of  the  U.P.  and  AP  and 
All-American  Cables  last  spring  that  he 
knows  the  Axis  methods  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  change  any 
more  than  did  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 


THE  WMC  PLAN 


THE  STORY  on  our  lead  page  this  week  in 
which  Felix  S.  Towle  quotes  an  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  Rochester  Times-Union 
drawing  a  parallel  between  the  current 
War  Manpower  Commission  Priority  Re¬ 
ferral  Plan  and  the  original  Nazi  man¬ 
power  nlan  i®  not  oublished  as  an  overall 
indictment  of  the  WMC  as  dealing  in  Nazi 
principles  but  is  a  presentation  designed 
to  show  how  far  some  of  our  government 
agencies  have  traveled  down  the  road  to 
Fascism  to  accomplish  what  they  feel  is 
necessary  under  the  guise  of  “wartime  con¬ 
trols.” 


Hitler  charged  that  the  democracies  are 
decadent.  He  was  echoed  widely  here  and 
abroad  by  people  who  said  we  could  not 
fight  the  dictators  without  adopting  totali¬ 
tarian  methods.  They  were  wrong,  inso¬ 
far  as  we  maintain  a  certain  amount  of 
civilian  production  in  non-durable  goods, 
we  still  have  a  Congress  and  hold  elec¬ 
tions,  and  we  can  still  talk  and  write 
pretty  much  as  we  please. 

But  the  basic  American  right  of  a  man 
to  work  where  he  pleases  at  whatever 
trade  he  chooses  has  been  severely  im¬ 
paired  (and  we’re  not  talking  about  Selec¬ 
tive  Service,  a  necessary  wartime  prin¬ 
ciple)  by  the  policies  of  the  WMC  and  the 
maintenance  of  membership  controls  of 
the  WLB. 


CONSECRATION  DAY 

THE  PROMOTION  of  Consecrati<m  Diy 
Sunday,  August  6.  conceived  by  a 
editor  and  promoted  by  laymen  with 
enthusiastic  participation  of  leading  cleric 
men,  provides  an  unusual  opportunity  in 
the  nation’s  editors  to  step  forward  la 
lead  their  communities  in  prayer. 

After  D-Day,  this  publication  noted  the 
modern  phenomenon  of  a  nation  at  praytt 
and  stated  “the  Press  can  lead  the  peopit 
in  religious  devotions  if  it  will  contina 
to  discard  its  prejudices  as  it  has  Uu 
week.”  Shortly  thereafter,  we  reprinted  i 
scholarly  talk  by  Henry  Martin  of  Eoj- 
land  in  which  he  discussed  the  place  of 
religion  in  the  post-war  press  and  called 
on  newspapers  to  guide  the  spiritual  re 
vival  that  is  bound  to  come  after  Otb 
great  conflict. 

Consecration  Day,  C-Day,  is  another  pq 
upon  which  newspapers  can  hang  t^ 
news  stories  and  editorials  on  prayer  a 
they  did  on  D-Day.  The  people  are  be 
coming  more  conscious  of  the  part  praye 
and  religion  can  play  in  their  daily  live, 
and  timely  guidance  through  their  neve 
papers  would  be  helpful  and  appreciated 

On  July  1,  Halford  Houser,  editor  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  wrote  that  if 
prayers  were  appropriate  on  D-Day  they 
are  more  important  today.  “The  natin 
now  needs  a  Consecration-Day,  a  C-Day  od 
the  home  front,  a  day  for  launching  i 
united  consecration  that  will  focus  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  entire  populace  on  the 
power  of  prayer.” 

His  was  the  logical  follow  up  to  tht 
Cape  Cod  Plan,  in  which  he  had  bees 
active,  originated  by  Walter  Dwyer,  as 
active  layman  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  Harwich,  Mass.  Mr.  Dwyer  had 
been  thinking  about  the  need  for  some 
unifying  principle  that  would  serve  to 
draw  all  denominations  together  in  com¬ 
mon  devotion  to  our  one  God.  He  sought 
a  common  prayer  that  could  be  uttered 
by  all  alike,  short  and  simple,  yet  pro¬ 
found,  and  he  came  upon: — “Father,  Thj 
Will  be  done  through  me.”  His  idea  took 
root  and  the  first  public  meeting  of 
“Cape  Codders”  of  all  faiths  was  held  Jan 
19,  1942.  To  become  a  member  of  the 
movement  two  things  are  required — to  re¬ 
peat  the  prayer  three  times  a  day  and  to 
secure  the  promise  of  seven  other  per 
sons  to  do  likewise.  Within  a  short  time 
the  idea  spread.  Through  the  untiring  et 
forts  of  Mr.  Dwyer  the  Cape  Cod  Plan 
and  now  C-Dav.  have  been  endorsed  by 
churchmen  such  as  Bishop  Henry  St 
George  Tucker,  president  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amerki 


The  proposal  for  C-Day,  Sunday,  Aug.  I 
is  simple.  The  basis  is  a  personal  coiiunit- 
ment  to  be  the  channel  of  God’s  will 
Pray  the  prayer  at  least  morning,  no® 
and  night:  live  the  prayer  in  your  daily 
lives;  secure  at  least  seven  others  to  do 
likewise.  The  prayer  is:  “Father,  Tby 
Will  be  done  through  me.  ( repeat) 
Father,  Thy  Will  be  done  through  me.' 

Editorial  writers,  columnists  and  radio 
stations,  by  carrying  this  message,  ap¬ 
propriately  can  take  part  in  another  ot 
tional  day  of  prayer. 
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nffiNTION 


WAYNE  COY,  assistant  to  Pub- 

Mer  Eugene  Meyer  of  the 
w^inaton  Post,  has  been  ap- 
^Tted  a  member  of  the  Filipino 
fchabilitation  Committee,  of 
K  Senator  Millard  Tydi^s 
S  Maryland  is  chairman.  The 
^ittee  comprises  seven  ap- 
of  President  Manuel 
SiMon  of  the  Philippines,  three 
^Minted  by  the  Senate,  and 
thjee  named  by  the  President. 
It  will  study  the  post-war  poten- 
taiities  of  the  Philippines  with 
a  view  to  complete  independence 
of  the  Islands. 

Edward  T.  Austin,  San  Diego, 
Cal  executive  editor  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Press.  visited  the  Springfield 
lUinoi*  State  Register  and  Jlli- 
noit  State  Journal,  properties  of 
the  Copley  Press,  July  13  and 
wu  entertained  at  a  dinner  by 
staff  executives  and  guests. 


Jack  Williams,  publisher  of 
the  VaycToss  ( Ga. )  Journal-Her- 
aid,  present  member  of  the 
Georgia  senate  from  Ware 
coun&,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Georgia  house. 

Jack  Bedient,  editor  and  pub- 
liiher  of  the  Albion  (Mich.)  Re¬ 
corder,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
chairman  of  Calhoun  county’s 
annual  United  War  Fund  drive, 
scheduled  to  get  under  way  this 


fall 


E.  K.  Gaylord,  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
gave  a  dinner  recently  celebrat- 
iof  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Typographical 
Union  No.  283. 


Lt.  Col.  E.  Lansing  Ray,  Jr., 
secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Draiocrat  Publishing  Co.,  and 
SOD  of  the  company’s  president, 
is  recovering  at  Cushing  General 
Hospital,  Framingham,  Mass., 
from  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
which  he  suffered  May  26  in  the 
Mediterranean  theatre  of  war. 
CoL  Ray,  administrative  chief  of 
the  counter-intelligence  corps, 
collapsed  at  work. 

Edward  J.  Gallagher,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Laconia  (N.  H.) 
Citizen,  was  a  delegate  at  large 
to  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  and  maule  the  round  trip 
between  Laconia  and  Chicago  in 
a  plane  which  his  daughter.  Miss 
Alma  Gallagher,  piloted.  She 
is  employed  as  flight  instructor 
for  the  Bugbee  Flying  Service 
at  White  River  Junction  Vt.,  and 
formerly  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Citizen. 

A.  A.  Porter,  oldest  active 
Wisconsin  newspaper  publisher 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Port- 
oje  Register  -  Democrat  two 
ago,  observed  his  87th 
Wi^ay  July  15  in  Oakland, 
where  he  is  visiting  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends. 


In  the  Business  Office 


R.  H.  ROBICHAUD  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Colonist, 
**ce«dlng  James  Ferguson, 
^  has  returned  to  Winnipeg. 
■T-  Robichaud  was  formerly 
**®*ral  manager  of  the  Vancou~ 


ver  News-Herald  and  lately  hsM 
been  associated  with  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  (Alta.)  Bulletin. 

Brice  McQuilun,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  lor  nine 
years,  is  resigning  to  join  the 
office  of  John  E.  Lutz,  newspaper 
representative,  Chicago.  Regi¬ 
nald  D.  Brophy,  for  many  years 
on  the  national  advertising  staff, 
becomes  national  advertising 
manager. 

Garrett  S.  Smith,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Sara- 
togian,  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News. 

Eric  Nelson,  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  has  a  second  daugh¬ 
ter  bom  July  13. 

Richard  N.  Smith,  not  Fred¬ 
erick  Smith,  is  the  name  of  the 
assistant  to  F.  M.  James,  treas¬ 
urer  and  secretary  of  the  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
formerly  trust  officer  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  National  Bank  in  the 
Copley  Press  home  office  town, 
Aurora,  III. 

Vincent  Bordash,  formerly  a 
district  supervisor  for  the 
Hempstead  (N.  Y.)  Newsday, 
has  been  named  circulation 
manager  of  the  new  South  Suf¬ 
folk  Newsday. 

Harold  Ahlsclager,  formerly 
with  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan,  Tulsa  World  and  Trib¬ 
une,  is  now  circulation  manager 
of  the  Seminole  (Okla.)  Pro¬ 
ducer  and  Seminole  County 
News,  replacing  T.  N.  Smissen. 
who  resigned  to  return  to  the 
nursery  business  at  Oklahoma 
City. 

Clay  Buckhout,  formerly  on 
Life  magazine’s  advertising  sales 
staff,  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  advertising  director, 
replacing  James  B.  Dillingham, 
who  reports  for  active  duty  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  this  month. 

J.  R.  Chambers  has  recently 
been  made  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Port  Arthur 
( Tex. )  News. 

George  Erwin,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Journal 
advertising  staff  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  on  the  real  estate 
beat. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


HERBERT  H.  HILL,  formerly 

assistant,  has  become  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  succeeding  Walter  Mc¬ 
Carty,  who  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  general  manager. 
Carl  S.  Lowden,  who  was  with 
the  U.  S.  ’Treasury  publicity  di¬ 
vision,  and  T.  Shannon  Perkins, 
who  was  city  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times,  have  been 
added  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  News. 

Charles  Haun,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
returning  from  a  vacation  found 
five  strangers  around  the  city 
desk.  Leon  Gordenker,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  AP,  who  came  on  a 
week  before  Haun’s  vacation; 
Clayton  Byers,  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Mich.)  News;  Curtis 
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Haseltine,  once  with  the  Kansas 
City  Journal,  now  defunct,  more 
recently  with  Cessna  Aircraft  in 
Wichita;  Elizabeth  Galbraith, 
of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  and 
Hal  L.  Curtis,  Detroit  Times 
rewrite  man  for  14  years.  Two 
new  members  of  the  sports  desk 
are  James  Zerilli,  with  the  De¬ 
troit  News  for  2Z  years,  and 
’Truman  Stacey,  formerly  with 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. 

Emilio  Angelo,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  cartoonist  and  illustrator 
attached  to  the  staff  of  Esquire 
magazine,  has  started  a  new 
thrice  weekly  feature  this  week 
on  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's 
daily  comic  page.  John  Web¬ 
ster,  of  the  Inquirer’s  sports 
staff,  has  a  new  contract  to 
broadcast  race  results  for  station 
WCAU  in  Philadelphia.  William 
Tolle  has  returned  to  the  news¬ 
paper  field  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Inquirer  after  being  engaged  for 
several  years  in  the  operation  of 
a  motion  picture  theater. 

Howard  Cushman,  former 
Philadelphia  Record  feature 
writer,  has  returned  from  a 
prolonged  stay  in  Haiti  to  be¬ 
come  feature  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Paw  Tobenkin,  labor  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  addressed  the  monthly 
luncheon  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Public  Relations 
Counsel.  Inc.,  recently  on  the 
topic,  “Labor,  Management  and 
Public  Relations.” 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Buffalo  ( N.  Y. ) 
News,  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Dewey  July  19  to  the  board  of 
visitors  of  the  New  York  State 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Malig¬ 
nant  Diseases  at  Buffalo. 

H.  H.  Steely,  aviation  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan,  has  been  promoted  to 
head  of  the  copy  desk.  Fred 
Frost,  police  reporter  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  just 
left  to  take  over  the  adverming 
management  of  the  Carlsbad 
(N.  M. )  Courant- Argus.  Bill 
Epperson,  Norman  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Oklahoman  at  Oklahoma 
City  for  the  rest  of  the  summer 
and  will  return  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  school  of 
journalism  in  the  fall.  He  was 
the  1943  winner  of  a  $500  schol¬ 
arship  of  the  Quill  and  Scroll 
Foundation  at  Evanston,  Ill. 
Robert  S.  Wilson  will  handle 
the  correspondence  at  Norman 
for  the  summer.  Cornelius 
Bowles,  formerly  a  YMCA 
secretary  at  Oklahoma  City,  has 
joined  the  Times  rewrite  staff. 

William  Cordtz  has  been 
transferred  to  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Tribune-Sun  sports  staff 
from  duty  as  general  assignment 
reporter  to  fill  a  vacancy  left 
by  resignation  of  Hal  Wood, 
who  has  joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  San  Francisco  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau. 

William  Tyres,  head  of  the 
U.P.’s  Hawaiian  bureau,  who 
has  seen  action  in  most  of  the 
big  battles  of  the  Pacific,  is  va¬ 
cationing  at  his  home  in  Los 
Angeles.  Hennen  Hackett, 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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'Gordon  Fulcher,  editor  of 
The  American-Statesman  of 
Austin,  Texas,  writes  to  Drew 
Pearson  about  THE  WASH¬ 
INGTON  MERRY-GO- 
ROUND: 

“Needless  to  say,  we  have 
had  a  great  many  compli¬ 
ments  from  our  readers  on 
having  started  your  column. 
It  is  far  and  away  the  most 
popular  and  most  read  in  the 
paper.” 

For  samples  of  Drew  Pear¬ 
son’s  WASHINGTON 
MERRY  -  GO  .  ROUND  col¬ 
umn.  write  to 
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member  of  U.P.’s  Sacramento, 
Cal.  bureau,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  San  fVancisco 
oflSce. 

Ed.  W.  Oavis,  city  editor  of 
the  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Times,  has 
been  named  national  publicity 
director  for  the  Travelers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Assn.  He  had  been  state 
publicity  head  for  some  time. 

Ed.  Bridges,  for  the  past  nine 
years  with  the  Atlanta  AP  bu¬ 
reau,  has  become  a  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Atlanta  bureau 
of  Time  and  Life  magazines, 
and  Mrs.  Edith  Walthall  Ford 
has  been  appointed  a  research 
assistant  in  the  Atlanta  office. 
Bridges  began  his  newspaper 
work  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Americas  (Ga. )  Times-Recorder. 

Peggy  Hudgins,  a  1944  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Henry  Grady  Journal¬ 
ism  School  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal.  Davenport  Steward, 
former  chief  of  the  Acme  News- 
.pictures  bureau  in  Atlanta,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Journal  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  David  Taylor,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau.  Miss  Cortez 
CooLEDGE  has  joined  the  society 
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staff  of  the  Journal,  and  Miss 
“CC”  Proctor  has  resigned. 
Beatrice  Davis  Green,  who  has 
been  a  regular  member  of  the 
staff  for  several  years,  has  re¬ 
signed,  but  will  continue  as 
part-time  contributor  with  her 
column,  “Diary  of  An  Officer’s 
Wife.” 

Mrs.  Mary  Harris  Rowsey, 
who  conducted  the  “Just  Ramb¬ 
lin’  ”  column  on  the  society  page 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitu¬ 
tion,  has  resigned  and  the  col¬ 
umn  has  been  discontinued. 
Miss  Margaret  Stovall  joined 
the  society  staff  this  week.  Miss 
Joy  Barnett,  a  1944  graduate 
of  the  Henry  Grady  Journalism 
School  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  has  joined  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  editorial  staff. 


With  the  Colors 

C  A  P  T.  THOMAS  A.  Mac- 

MAHON,  former  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News,  and 
Capt.  Henry  P.  Zuidema,  former 
night  city  editor,  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  majors,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  has  announced.  Both 
are  attached  to  the  Army  News 
Service,  MacMahon  in  New  York 
and  Zuidema  in  San  Francisco. 
Martin  S.  Hayden,  former  News 
City  Hall  reporter,  has  been 
promoted  from  captain  to  major, 
in  command  of  a  port  battalion 
of  Negroes  pouring  supplies  from 
Britain  into  Normandy.  Hayden 
is  the  son  of  Jay  G.  Hayden, 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  News. 

M.  M.  (Boots)  Carothers, 
former  Columbus,  O.,  newspaper 
man,  has  been  promoted  from 
first  lieutenant  to  captain  in  the 
Army. 

Flt.  Lt.  Basil  Dean,  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal, 
has  been  appointed  PRO  for  the 
Northwest  Air  Command  and 
arrived  at  Edmonton.  Formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  London  ( Eng. ) 
Herald,  and  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  Dean  has  been  over¬ 
seas  for  nearly  two  years.  Wing 
Cmdr.  Roger  Irwin,  Ottawa, 
chief  PRO  for  the  RCAF,  who 
temporarily  has  been  doing  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Northwest 
Air  Command,  has  left  for  the 
East.  Also  posted  to  the  Com¬ 
mand  is  FO.  Lorne  Burrell, 
who  will  be  the  chief  photo¬ 
graphic  officer.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Sgt.  Pete  Falchetta,  formerly 
of  the  Sunday  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  now  as¬ 
signed  to  headquarters  of  one  of 
our  Army  Corps  in  France,  has 
been  awarded  a  bronze  star  for 
his  work  in  drafting  maps  and 
sketches  in  connection  with 
D-day  plans.  He  also  designed  a 
new  shoulder  patch  officially 
adopted  as  the  emblem  of  his 
Corps.  Virginia  Schultz,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  library 
staff,  has  joined  the  WAVES, 
and  Marcia  Lewis,  former  copy 
girl,  has  been  accepted  as  an 
officer  candidate  for  the  WAVES. 

Steven  C.  Kraus,  son  of  Gil¬ 
bert  J,  Kraus,  vice  -  president 
and  general  counsel  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  become 
a  buck  private  in  the  Army  after 


ASTP  work  at  Carnegie  Tech  in 
Pittsburgh.  Capt.  James  N. 
Lafferty,  attorney  and  former 
Philadelphia  Record  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  is  located  in  England  as  in¬ 
telligence  officer  with  a  bomb¬ 
ing  squadron.  The  Record’s  for- 
m  e  r  photographer,  Edward 
Ellis,  is  active  with  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  in  the  Normandy 
campaign,  as  is  photographer 
Milt  Marder,  formerly  of  the 
Wide  World  staff.  Lt.  George 
Shivers,  former  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  and  brother  of  Howard 
Shivers,  the  Record’s  art  di¬ 
rector,  is  now  in  France  with 
U.  S.  photographic  units. 

Lt.  Charles  Adams,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  Los  Angeles  Times  circula¬ 
tion  employe,  has  been  credited 
with  downing  his  second  Nazi 
plane.  Lt.  Adams  is  a  P-38  pilot 
stationed  in  Italy. 

Dudley  Lindner,  of  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  is  now  a  cap¬ 
tain  at  the  Port  of  Embarkation, 
San  Francisco. 

Marine  Lt.  Maurice  Savage. 
former  drama  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune- 
Sun,  is  the  first  casualty  reported 
among  staff  members  of  these 
papers  in  World  War  II.  He  was 
wounded  while  serving  with  the 
Fourth  Marine  Division  in  the 
assault  on  Saipan. 

Edwin  Howard,  Memphis 
(Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar  reporter, 
and  son  of  J.  Z.  Howard,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  has  been  named  com¬ 
bat  correspondent  for  his  regi¬ 
ment.  He  fought  on  the  South¬ 
ern  Italian  front  and  on  the 
Anzio  Beachhead  and  has  been 
with  the  victorious  Fifth  Army 
in  its  sweep  through  Rome  and 
northward  to  Leghorn.  Hugh 
Frank  Smith.  USNR,  Press- 
Scimitar  reporter,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  ensign  to  lieutenant. 
He  is  stationed  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Frank  Porschatis,  photogra¬ 
pher  with  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  has  been  ordered  to 
appear  August  10  for  induction. 
Capt.  Herbert  L.  Price,  formerly 
of  the  Saif  Lake  City  Telegram, 


now  serving  with  the  engine 
ing  corps  of  the  field  artillery 
is  stationed  in  Dutch  New 
Guinea. 

S.  Willson  Sterrett,  reporter 
on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  Papert, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  is  stationed  at 
Camp  Butner,  N.  C. 

Cpl.  Jake  Penland,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Columbia 
( S.  C. )  State,  is  now  stationed  in 
Atlanta. 

Col.  Walter  Harrison,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  and  Oklahoman  on 
leave  to  the  Army,  was  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  last  week  on  a  flying 
visit  from  his  ship.  He  is  in 
charge  of  transport  for  the  Army 
and  has  been  on  all  parts  of  t^ 
front. 

Sgt.  Phil  Dessauer.  formerly 
with  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan,  has  received  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  for  meritorious  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Raoul  Blumberg,  former  gen¬ 
eral  promotion  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post,  is  now  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Infantry  Replace¬ 
ment  Training  Center,  Ft.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  Ala. 

Capt.  Hughlett,  Jr.,  for  many 
years  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Newt 
prior  to  volunteering  his  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Air  Corps  two  years 
ago,  has  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
sales  staff  of  Simpson-Reilly, 
Ltd.,  publisher  representatives. 

Robert  Neff,  staff  member  at 
the  U.P.  Springfield.  Ill.,  bureau 
and  formerly  head  of  the  Herrin, 
Ill.  bureau,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  New  York  U.P.  bureau. 

H.  C.  L.  Jackson,  Detroit 
News  columnist,  has  been 
“loaned”  to  the  War  Department 
in  Washington  until  Sept.  30  as 
a  civilian  writer  in  the  Morale 
Services  Division,  directed  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Fred  H.  Osborn. 
Jackson  will  write  a  column 
“Listening  In  on  Washington” 
during  his  stay  in  the  capital 

George  M.  Mather,  managing 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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The  Gumps  win  another 
award !  Picked  among  “firsts” 
in  a  recent  cross-country  poll 
you’ll  find  Andy  assured  of 
“whole  family”  audiences. 
Are  you  giving  your  readers 
the  benefit  of  this  popular 
American  family? 
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Those  who  travel  by  air  will  tell  you  that 
they  feel  "more-lookecl-after”  than  when 
traveling  by  any  other  means. 

If  true,  it  is  because  the  Airlines  have  al¬ 
ways  believed  that  the  most  important 
thing  in  their  business  is  the  individual 
passenger. 

Mote  than  this,  the  passenger  makes  him¬ 
self  more  important,  by  the  very  act  of  travel¬ 
ing  by  air.  He  spends  less  time  on  the 
road,  spends  more  time  at  productive 
work,  and  is  more  efficient  on  the  job — 
thanks  to  the  speed  and  comfort  of  Air¬ 
line  service. 

True,  in  the  past,  relatively  few  of  the 
nation’s  millions  have  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Ait  Travel.  But  when  the  day 
of*  ’mass”  transportation  by  air  arrives — 


and  it  is  very  neat  indeed— Airline  service 
will  still  be  tailored  to  the  individual. 
'The  Airlines,  through  their  wartime  as¬ 
signments,  are  adding  billions  of  miles  to 
their  commercial  experience,  which  is  by 
far  the  greatest  in  the  world.  With  ex¬ 
panded  facilities  and  finer  equipment, 
they  will  serve  millions  after  the  war, 
never  forgetting  that  each  is  "the  most 
important  traveler  in  the  world!” 


When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations 
early;  please  cancel  early  if  plans  change.  When 
you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery  by  dis¬ 
patching  shipments  as  soon  as  they're  ready. 
Air  Transport  Association,  1515  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C 

Waa  go  places . .  .JOIN  UP  NOW! 
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editor  of  the  Albion  (Mich.) 
Recorder,  and  Lloyd  P.  •  Kusch, 
former  member  of  the  Record¬ 
er’s  editorial  staff,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  Norman  H. 
Wiener  to  serve  on  a  historical 
commission  which  will  compile 
a  history  of  the  city’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  World  War  n. 

Tom  Horner  is  back  at  his 
Job  writing  editorials  for  the 
Akron  ( O. )  Beacon-Journal  af¬ 
ter  being  drafted,  delayed  and 
deferred.  Morry  Rabin,  acting 
state  editor  for  six  months,  ha.s 
resigned  and  Joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Cleveland  Newt. 
Tom  Haney  has  joined  the  Bea¬ 
con  Journal’s  copy  desk,  while 
Ruth  Recht,  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Journalism  major,  has 
been  added  to  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  copy  desk. 

Leo  C.  Kautz,  for  the  last  20 
years  sports  editor  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Timet,  resigned  July 
15  to  devote  his  time  to  business 
interests. 

Mrs.  LaRene  King  Bleecker. 
Ogden  ( Utah )  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  assistant  society  editor,  re¬ 
cently  wrote  the  best  story  of 
the  month  in  a  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune  contest,  “Mrs.  Waldo 
and  the  War  Effort,”  dealing 
with  a  widow  whose  only  son  is 
with  the  armed  forces. 

Charles  Wood,  AP  bureau 
chief  at  Boise,  Idaho,  formerly 
reported  accepted  for  induction, 
has  been  deferred. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Harkin,  society 
editor  of  the  Ponca  City  ( Okla. ) 
Newt,  has  resigned  to  return  to 
her  home  in  Pawhuska. 

Clark  Nealon,  recently  in  the 
slot  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light  copy  desk,  has  resigned  to 
Join  the  Houtton  Prett.  Victor 
Craze  has  moved  back  to  his 
former  position  in  the  Light  slot. 

Ralph  Fritz,  makeup  editor, 
became  the  father  of  a  boy  re¬ 
cently.  Mrs.  Martha  Smith  has 
resigned  from  the  copy  desk  to 
return  to  Alabama. 

Thomas  A.  Rose,  swing  editor 
of  the  Syracute  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard,  has  Joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Buffalo  Newt.  Ray 
W.  Sherman,  formerly  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  Post-Standard,  is  the 
author  of  a  new  novel  about 
Syracuse  and  Solvay,  “The 
Other  Mahoney.” 

Hallett  Abend,  for  many 
years  chief  of  the  New  York 
Timet  bureau  in  China,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  on  the  opening  of 
Far  East  ports  to  western  trade. 
“’Treaty  Ports,”  to  be  published 
by  Doubleday,  Doran  Aug  18. 

John  O’Neill,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  science  editor,  Pul¬ 
itzer  prize  winner  in  1937,  has 
written  “Prodigal  Genius — ’The 
Life  of  Nikola  Tesla,”  which 
will  be  published  in  October. 

Robert  Squires,  former  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  re¬ 
porter,  and  Miss  Edna  May 
Kemp  have  Joined  the  U.P. 
Bureau  in  Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Elsie  S.  Briggs,  who 
covered  the  federal  beat  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newt,  is 
now  covering  the  waterfront- 


and  labor  beats  for  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Timet. 

D.  L.  Whitehurst  of  Orlando. 
Fla.,  has  Joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post.  A 
former  political  writer  for  the 
New  York  Pott,  he  has  not  been 
active  in  newspaper  work  for 
several  years. 

Lt.  Col.  Henry  B.  Henson, 
former  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  U.P.  bureau  and  later  U.P. 
night  radio  news  editor  in  New 
York,  has  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
by  air  after  a  year  in  public  re¬ 
lations  at  Headquarters,  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater  of  Operations. 

Maj.  John  K.  Mahony,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Province,  has  been  awarded  the 
Victoria  Cross  for  his  resource¬ 
fulness  and  personal  courage  in 
establishing  a  bridgehead  over 
the  Melfa  River  in  Italy  and 
holding  it  against  repeated  tank 
and  infantry  attacks.  Lt.  John 
B.  B.  Shaw,  before  the  war  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  correspondent  of  the 
Province,  took  part  in  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Normandy  as  com¬ 
mander  of  a  large  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Navy  landing  craft.  His 
vessel  was  holed  three  times. 

Dave  Horr,  sports  writer,  and 
William  Ferris,  markets  editor, 
of  the  Chicago  AP  biureau  are 
receiving  indoctrination  instruc¬ 
tion  at  Hollywood  Beach,  Fla., 
after  receiving  naval  commis¬ 
sions. 


Wedding  Bells 

A.  E.  BECK,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  St.  Joteph 
(Mo.)  Newt-Prett  and  Gazette, 
married  Miss  Betty  Farrell, 
July  15  at  St.  Joseph.  Both 
Miss  Farrell  and  Mr.  Beck  have 
been  associated  with  the  News- 
Press  and  Gazette  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Miss  Mary  Hearne  Milton, 
assistant  state  editor  of  the 
Greenboro  (N.  C.)  Newt,  was 
married  to  Capt.  Carl  Sherman 
Compton,  U.  S.  Army,  July  15, 
at  Greensboro.  She  has  been 
with  the  News  four  years,  but 
goes  to  Fort  Sill  with  her  hus¬ 
band. 

Lt.  Si  Gross,  USMC,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  pro¬ 
motion  department,  is  home 
from  the  South  Pacific  on  a  30- 
day  honeymoon  leave.  He  mar- 
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Tied  Miss  Strelow,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

(Kristie  Wicker,  society-wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Telegram,  and  Peter  Freed, 
USNR,  were  married  July  15. 

Ira  C.  Copley,  head  of  the 
Copley  Press,  and  his  wife  Mrs. 
Chloe  Davidson  Copley,  have 


been  remarried  in  Aurora,  in 
13  years  after  their  original  map 
riage  in  Paris,  France.  Fearful 
that  the  municipal  records  in 
Paris  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Nazis  and  legal  complies, 
tions  involving  property  ensue, 
they  explained,  the  Copleys  re¬ 
peated  their  marriage. 


Bronchitis,  Brutes 
and  Babies 


An  indignant  reader  huffed  and  puffed  into 
XA.  the  office  of  the  localnews  daily’s  editor. 

“Your  newspaper,”  he  said,  “is  not  doing  right 
by  the  reader.”  He  spread  an  edition  before  the 
editor.  “Listen,”  he  orated: 

“  ‘Deacon  Thurber  Jones,  of  the  Greenmeadow 
Community  Church,  is  recovering  from  bronchitis.’ 

“‘Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  Mason  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son  at  the  Memorial  Hospital.’ 

“  ‘Samuel  Atkinson  has  purchased  a  pedigreed 
bull  from  the  Fuller  Farm.’ 

“Bronchitis,  Baby,  Bull!”  he  shouted.  “You  print 
such  twaddle  while  global  war  and  social  revolu¬ 
tion  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  human  cul- 
tvire.” 

The  editor  turned  to  his  records.  “Last  month,” 
he  said,  “we  printed  our  140,000  lines  of  telegraph 
news,  so  we  didn’t  neglect  the  global  war  and 
social  revolution.  We  also  printed  nearly  150,000 
lines  of  local  news,  a  lot  of  which  was  what  you 
call  twaddle. 

“But  it  isn’t  twaddle.  It’s  the  stuff  of  human 
living.  It’s  a  record  of  the  kindly  curiosity  folks 
have  about  each  other.  It’s  one  of  the  forces  that 
integrate  the  members  of  a  commvmity,  that 
strengthen  the  unity  they  must  have  in  critical 
times. 

“Besides,”  the  editor  concluded,  “it’s  fundamen¬ 
tal.  No  matter  what  the  outcome  of  global  war 
and  social  revolution,  there  will  still  be  babies  and 
bulls— and  bronchitis.” 

By  William  H.  Heath 
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.  .  .  that  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  growth  of 
Inter- American  friendship  and  economic  unity 


■Q  ACK  in  the  early  1900’s,  when  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
^  pany  ordered  three  luxurious  cargo-passenger  ships 
for  the  Caribbean  run,  shipping  men  in  our  Eastern  ports 
declared — "that  route  will  never  pay — nobody  wants  to 
travel  to  Middle  America”! 

Amid  such  discouragements  the  Great  White  Fleet  was 
born.  Time  soon  proved  the  company  right  in  the  belief 
that  thousands  would  explore  Middle  America,  if  they 
could  cruise  there  in  comfort. 

Diplomats,  and  professional  and  business  men,  were 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  airy  cabins  and  spacious 
promenade  decks  of  the  Great  White  Fleet.  Archaeolo¬ 
gists,  moving  picture  people  and  writers  followed. 
Finally  the  vacationists  flocked  to  enjoy  the  new  adven¬ 
ture  of  a  Caribbean  cruise  to  the  American  tropics.  Just 
before  Pearl  Harbor  the  Great  White  Fleet,  grown 


to  120  strong,  was  carrying  50,000  people  a  year. 

Trade  kept  pace  with  travel,  growing  steadily  year  by 
year.  In  the  refrigerated  holds  bananas,  coffee,  cocoa  and 
other  nutritious  foods  of  tropical  America  journeyed 
north,  while  on  southbound  trips  the  ships  were  loaded 
with  the  products  of  northern  factories. 

At  last  the  peoples  of  North  and  Middle  America 
were  discovering  each  other  .  .  .  finding  that  their  coun¬ 
tries  formed  a  natural  economic  unit,  and  also,  that 
culturally,  they  had  a  lot  to  offer  each  other. 

The  Great  White  Fleet  and  the  other  Caribbean  lines 
played  an  important  part  in  building  this  economic 
solidarity  and  friendship  ... .  Today  the  fleet  is  carrying 
toot  cargoes,  but  when  ships  can  be  spared,  they’ll  return 
to  their  historic  role  of  promoting  intercourse  between 
the  Americas. 
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this  week  the  company  an¬ 
nounced,  "We  are  ready  to  take 
your  order  now  for  Overseas 
Christnuis  Boxes,”  explained 
postal  regulations  and  then  pre¬ 
sented  its  gift  suggestions  with  a 
reminder  to  do  your  mailing 
«arly. 

Utilizing  a  direct  approach,  the 
Baltimobe  &  Ohio  Railroad  con¬ 
tinues  to  call  attention  to  the 
post-war  value  of  rail  service  to 
the  smaller  communities  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Based  on  the  theme 
"Serving  the  Service  Men,”  a 
aeries  of  370-line  ads  is  now  go¬ 
ing  to  251  small  town  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  The  cam- 
raign  will  run  from  July  through 
December,  1944.  Richard  A. 
Foley,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has 
charge  of  the  account. 

Loew’s  Theaters’  Movie  Guide, 
appearing  daily  in  the  eight 
major  New  York  newspapers, 
will  begin  its  fifth  year  of  unin¬ 
terrupted  publication  this  week. 
Hie  first  combined  neighborhood 
advertising  to  be  accepted  by 
local  newspapers,  the  Movie 
Guide  lists  the  daily  attractions 
in  the  70  Loew's  neighborhood 
theaters.  The  guide  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  Oscar  A.  Dobb,  Loew’s 
advertising  director,  and  re¬ 
placed  snipe  posters,  outdoor 
advertising  and  a  direct  mail 
publication  of  over  a  million  cir¬ 
culation. 

Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  advertising  counsel  for 
the  national  industrial  informa¬ 
tion  committee,  promotional  di¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  OF  Manufacturers. 

Pal  Blade  Co.,  New  York,  has 
begun  an  extensive  campaign 
using  newspapers  and  radio  in 
Latin  America.  Irwin  Vladimir 
A  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  agency,  Tom 
Quinn  the  account  executive. 

Star  Electric  Motor  Co.  and 
its  subsidiary.  Star  Equipment 
CoRP.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Horton-Noyes  Co.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  handle  their  advertis¬ 
ing,  effective  Nov.  1.  Darrell 
Prutzman  will  be  the  account 
executive. 

Block  Drug  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  is  releasing  an  extensive 
campaign  for  Polident  in  Cuba 
through  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York. 

’The  Pennsylvania  Co.  for  In¬ 
surance  on  Lives  and  Granting 
Annuities,  Philadelphia,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  as  advertising 
counsel. 

Manufacturers  of  Intrigue  and 
Jealously  perfumes,  Parfums 
Blanchard,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
named  Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  as  its 
advertising  agent.  Metropolitan 
newspapers  and  class  magazines 
will  be  used  to  feature  gift  pack¬ 
ages  for  holiday  trade. 

By  way  of  announcing  its  new 
publication.  Seventeen,  the  mag¬ 
azine  for  high-school  girls  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  on  the  newsstands 
on  Sept.  1,  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  prepares  to  launch 
a  combined  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  drive.  Promotion  will 
be  through  four-color  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  rotogravure  supple- 
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ments  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Newt,  Uie  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  spot 
radio  announcements  and  ads 
placed  in  the  advertising  trade 
press  and  a  group  of  high  school 
publications.  A1  Paul  Lefton, 
New  York,  is  the  agency. 

’The  New  York  Times  has  be¬ 
gun  a  six-weeks  advertising 
campaign  designed  to  increase 
suburban  circulation.  Sixty-two 
suburban  papers  including  both 
dailies  and  weeklies  will  carry 
Times  ads.  St.  Georges  &  Keyes, 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  is  the  agency. 

Doherty,  Clifford  and  Shen- 
field,  Inc.,  has  ■  been  named  to 
handle  all  the  advertising  for 
Reid’s  Ice  Cream,' effective  Aug. 
25,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  from  the  Pioneer  Ice 
Cream  division  of  the  Borden  Co. 

Hamilton  Radio  Corp.,  maker 
of  Olympic  radios,  has  selected 
Butler  Advertising  Agency  to 
handle  its  account.  Details  for 
space  in  eastern  coast  newspa¬ 
pers  are  now  being  worked  out. 

Parents’  Magazine  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Grey  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  account. 
Plans  for  insertions  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  papers  are  under 
way. 

Adler  Shoes  for  Men  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  series  of  small  space 
newspaper  advertisements  which 
have  been  appearing  exclusively 
in  metropolitan  papers  in  the 
New  York  area  for  the  balance 
of  the  summer.  Running  daily, 
the  ads  measure  from  250-450 
lines.  Consolidated  Advertising 
Agency  prepares  the  campaign. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


JACKSON  TAYLOR,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  agency's 
Minneapolis  office,  and  Wallace 
H.  Goldsmith,  Jr.,  of  McCann- 
Erickson’s  foreign  department, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  new  Havana  office  to  be 
opened  Aug.  1.  Mr.  Taylor,  with 
the  company  for  16  years,  re¬ 
cently  headed  the  agency’s  copy, 
market  and  radio  research  de¬ 
partment. 

Maurice  Heaton,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  of  Williams,  Law¬ 
rence  &  Creamer,  newspaper 
representatives,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  War  Advertising 
Council. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

it  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  cutfomert 

HOLMEN'S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 


Col.  Kenneth  Collins,  vice- 
president  of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 
on  military  leave  as  Chief  Pro¬ 
curement  Officer  of  the  Eighth 
Air  Force  in  Europe,  has  been 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  word  received  by  his 
friends. 

Philip  Blampied,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Great  Amer¬ 
ican  Industries,  Inc.,  has  joined 
Alfred  A.  Morse  Advertising 
Agency  as  vice-president. 

Robert  S.  Lee,  formerly  a  first 
lieutenant,  USMC,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  account  executive  for 
Florez,  Phillips  and  Clark,  Inc. 
Lt.  Lee  was  with  the  Fleet  Ma¬ 
rine  Force  for  17  months  and 
participated  in  the  initial  stages 
of  the  Guadalcanal  offensive. 

Bruce  Force,  formerly  with 
Marschalk  &  Pratt,  joins  the  Art 
Center,  Inc.,  as  a  vice-president. 

Edward  F.  Mottern,  formerly 
on  the  staffs  of  William  Esty  & 
Co.,  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  has  joined  the 
creative  staff  of  Roy  S.  Durstine, 
Inc. 

Miss  Gladys  Steiner  has  been 
named  director  of  publicity  for 
Lester  Harrison  Associates  Ad¬ 
vertising.  She  was  formerly  with 
Ivan  Black  Associates. 

Howard  S.  Round,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  Eastern  sales 
manager  of  the  Pepsodent  Com¬ 
pany.  has  joined  Ivey  &  Elling¬ 
ton,  Inc. 

Evan  R.  Peters  has  joined  J. 
Walter  ’Thompson  Co.  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Seattle  office. 

Philip  Cleland,  who  has  been 
associated  with  N.  W.  Ayer  for 


INSEPARABLE 


Johnson  Inks 
and  high  quality  .  .  .  the  two 
are  inseparable.  Wherever 
printing  ink  is  used,  the  name 
Johnson  at  once  suggests  the 
product  that  for  140  years  has 
assured  excellent  reproduction. 


GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 


Fhiladalphia  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Boolen  •  SI.  Lewis  •  Clevoloo4 
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the  past  19  years,  has  joined 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  wherein 
will  work  on  the  General  Poodi 
account. 

George  Barrett,  formerly  id 
Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  has  bees 
appointed  manager  of  the  pro. 
duction  department. 

T.  F.  WiLLHATH  has  returned  to 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as  asjist- 
ant  manager  of  the  outdoor  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  media  department 
E.  M.  Weinlandt,  formerly  viith 
the  advertising  department  ol 
the  New  York  Journal-Amerieu 
has  also  joined  the  outdoor  divi¬ 
sion. 

Basil  Matthews,  formerly  id- 
vertising  manager  of  the  Centaur 
Co.,  has  joined  Benton  &  Bovrlet 
Inc.,  to  assist  on  the  Procter! 
Gamble  account. 

Miss  Henrietta  Amos,  previ¬ 
ously  publicity  director  of  ^ 
Tussy  division  of  Lehn  and  Fini 
Products  Corp.,  has  joined  Ab¬ 
bott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  and  will 
work  on  cosmetic  and  perfunx 
accounts. 

Miss  Ruth  Ann  Bolway  ha 
been  appointed  assistant  publk- 
ity  director  of  Shulton,  Inc. 

Luis  P.  Dillon,  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  McCann-Erickson’s  Bue 
nos  Aires  office  for  the  past  ta 
years,  has  returned  to  New  York 
to  work  on  a  special  assignmeui 
with  the  agency’s  foreign  depart¬ 
ment. 

Herbert  A.  Morse,  formerl; 
with  Schenley  Distillers  Corp, 
has  joined  the  Federal  Advertir 
ing  Agency  as  an  associate  ae 
count  executive  and  merchandir 
ing  specialist. 
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States  whose  liberalizing  laws  have  not  as  yet  been 
made  permanent. 

In  addition  to  the  States  listed,  seven — Connecti¬ 
cut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts 
and  North  Dakota — have  temporarily  lifted  other 
restrictive  size  and  weight  laws  for  the  duration. 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  those  who  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  spawning  of  the  hodge-podge  of 
crippling  laws  in  the  first  place,  will  be  interested 
in  seeing  that  the  shackles  are  once  again  clamped 
on,  in  an  effort  to  strangle  highway  transportation. 

How  would  the  restrictions  of  a  back-sliding  State 
affect  you? 

Anything  which  hampers  the  efficient  operation 
of  motor  trucks  and  trailers,  regardless  of  which 
State  applies  the  restriction,  takes  dollars  out  of 
your  pocket — because  transportation  charges  are 
included  in  the  price  you  pay  for  the  food  you  eat, 
the  clothes  you  wear  and  the  other  goods  you  buy. 

AMERICA  MUST  NOT  RETREAT 

What  can  you  do  about  it?  You  can  insist  to  your 
Congressmen  and  your  Legislators  that  the  more 
liberal,  uniform  war-time  size-and-weight  standards 
for  Truck-Trailers  be  adopted  as  permanent  law,  and 
that  all  other  regulations  which  are  not  in  the  public 
interest  be  entirely  eliminated. 

Removing  trade  barriers  for  the  duration  is 
vital.  However,  that’s  not  enough,  lliey  should  be 
removed  permanently! 


Do  YOU  REALIZE  that  when  the  day  of  Victory  ar¬ 
rives,  many  Truck-Trailer  operators  hauling  food  for 
your  table  may  be  forced  to  cut  their  loads  in  half? 

Sounds  ridiculous,  doesn’t  it?  But,  this  is  exactly 
what  would  be  required  of  them  after  V-Day  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  for  example,  unless  in  the  mean¬ 
time  more  liberalized  laws,  which  were  adopted  “for 
the  duration  only”,  are  made  permanent  measures. 

Yet,  Kentucky  isn’t  the  only  State  with  re¬ 
strictive  laws  which  have  been  modified  to  meet 
Army  and  Navy  requests  for  the  free  flow  of  war 
materials  across  State  lines.  There  are  17  other 
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Send  for  the  interesting  booklet  "Are 
the  United  States  United?"  (third 
edition)  or  pick  up  a  copy  at  your 
nearest  Fruehauf  Branch.  Know  how 
your  State  stands  on  the  subject  of 
trade  barriers.  It's  important  to  you. 


Figurtt  arm  batmd  on  a  practical  mttimalm  of  grou  wmight 
allowancmt  for  a  3-Axlm  Truck-Trailmr. 


Grost-wmight  limit 
still  on  statutm  books. 


Temporary  war-time 
allowance. 


World’s  Largest  Builders  Truck-Trailort 
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Wiant.  on  B-29  Raid, 
Sees  Long  War  Ahead 

AP  Reporter  Home.  After  22  Months. 

Soys  Japanese  Fight  May  Lost  5  Yeora 


THOBURN  (TOBY)  WIANT, 

Associated  Press  war  reporter 
who  flew  in  a  B-29  to  cover -the 
June  16th  attack 
on  Y a  w  a  t  a  ,  -• 

Japan,  is  home 
now  planning  to 
take  two  months’ 
vacation  after  22 
months  spent 
overseas.  He 
sees  a  long  war 
ahead  against 
the  Japanese,  he 
said  in  an  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 
interview  in 
New  York  last  'Toby"  Wiant 
week. 

“I’ve  heard  estimates  ranging 
from  three  to  flve  years  given  by 
leaders  in  the  CBI  theater,’’  he 
said,  “and  some  think  ^errilla 
fighting  may  well  continue  for 
the  next  ten  years.  It’s  hard  for 
me  to  understand  the  optimism 
in  this  country.  Where  I’ve  come 
from  the  CJerman  surrender  isn’t 
expected  until  1945,  and  after 
that  it  is  believed  eight  months 
will  be  required  before  full 
weight  can  be  thrown  against 
Japan.” 

Looks  for  South  Pacific  Action 

After  the  quiet  of  some  At¬ 
lantic  beach  resort,  Wiant  hopes 
to  get  back  to  war  r^orting. 
This  time,  after  having  seen 
about  all  there  is  to  see  in  the 
Middle  East,  India,  Burma  and 
China,  to  say  nothing  of  Japan 
itself,  he  hopes  to  be  assigned  to 
the  l^uthem  Pacific. 

“There  should  be  more  action 
there,"  he  explained. 

Just  as  a  sample  of  the  “inac¬ 
tion"  of  Wiant’s  last  22  months, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  he 
established  a  record  among  war 
correspondents  in  the  CBI  the¬ 
atre,  having  flown  on  18  combat 
missions  totaling  more  than  150 
hours.  To  this  could  be  added 
a  combat  flight  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans  over  the  desert  in  Africa, 
which  he  took  but  couldn’t  “by¬ 
line”  since  he  had  not  been  ac¬ 
credited  at  the  time. 

Since  he  left  New  York  in 
September,  1942,  this  33-year-old 
reporter  and  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter’s  son  has  flown  about  250,000 
miles.  ’These  flights  took  him 
first  to  Cairo;  then  to  Delhi, 
India;  to  Kunming,  China;  to  the 
jungles  of  Burma;  Kandy,  Cey¬ 
lon;  “over  the  hump”  for  an  in¬ 
fection  of  B-29  bases  in  China; 
to  Calcutta;  and  finally  from 
Karachi,  India,  to  Miami,  Fla., 
from  July  7  to  July  11. 

“I’ve  never  been  sailing  on  a 
boat  bigger  than  a  fishing  boat,” 
he  laughed,  “and  before  I  left 
New  York  on  this  assignment  the 
only  flying  I  had  done  was  15 
minutes  as  a  passenger  from  an 
Indiana  cow  pasture." 

The  Superfortress  on  which 
Wiant  was  a  passenger  in  the 
bombing  of  Yawaia  wasn’t 
touched  by  Japanese  anti-air¬ 
craft  Are. 


“There  was  a  good  15  minutes 
of  excitement,  however,”  he  re¬ 
called.  ‘"rhe  ack-ack  was  Just 
like  an  old  fashioned  Fourth  of 
July  celebration,  only  we  were 
on  the  wrong  end  of  it.  ’There 
were  50  to  60  searchlights  trying 
to  spot  us  from  the  ground. 
’Through  it  all  our  pilot,  26-year- 
old  Lt.  Col.  Warren  Wilkinson, 
was  cool  as  a  cucumber.  He  has 
had  600  hours  of  combat  flying. 
I  was  standing  up  between  him 
and  the  co-pilot  and  could  see 
the  bursts  ahead  of  us. 

“  ‘Aren’t  we  going  to  run  into 
them?’  I  asked,  and  he  replied, 
’Hell,  no;  they’ll  be  gone  before 
we  get  there,’  and  sure  enough 
they  were.” 

In  Air  15  Hours 

The  entire  flight  to  Japan  from 
the  Chinese  base  and  back  took 
about  15  hours.  ’The  mission 
started  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
ended  the  next  morning.  ’The 
B-29  carrying  Wiant  was  15 
minutes  over  the  target.  Going 
out  he  talked  with  crew  mem¬ 
bers  and  ate  sandwiches;  coming 
home  he  wrote  his  tight  800- 
word  story  and  had  a  nap. 

There  were  11  other  corre¬ 
spondents  on  the  raid.  As  report¬ 
ed  previously  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Bill  Shenkel  of  Newsweek 
was  on  a  B-29  shot  down  over 
the  target.  Among  others  on  the 
assignment  were  Clay  Gowran, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Harry  Zinder, 
Time;  Tillman  Durdin,  New  York 
Times;  Bernard  Hoffman,  Life; 
Bob  Bryant,  International  News 
Photos:  ’’'rank  Cancellare,  Acme 
Newspictures,  and  Walter  Bun¬ 
dle,  United  Press.  Bundle  never 
got  over  the  target,  according  to 
Wiant,  his  plane  having  had 
engine  trouble  about  100  miles 
from  the  base. 

Not  so  big  as  a  story  but  far 
more  exciting  was  one  of  five 
combat  missions  Wiant  flew  over 
Rangoon. 

“We  were  jumped  by  15  to  20 
Zeros  and  some  I-45’s,  twin- 
engined  fighters,  and  fought 
them  for  50  minutes  over  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Our  bombers  had 
sunk  two  freighters  and  had 
damaged  another.  We  were  on 
our  way  home.  A  lieutenant- 
colonel  fre^  from  the  U.S.  was 
with  us  as  co-pilot.  A  burst 
smashed  through  our  right  wind¬ 
shield,  spattering  glass  all  over 
us.  The  colonel  put  his  hat  in 
the  hole  to  keep  out  the  wind. 
A  few  minutes  later,  just  as  a 
loud  report  shook  our  bomber, 
the  hat  was  blown  out  and  hit 
him  in  the  forehead.  He  thought 
he  was  a  goner  all  right.” 

Another  close  shave  experi¬ 
enced  by  Wiant  was  in  the  west¬ 
ern  jungles  of  Burma  near  Aira- 
kan.  He  was  walking  along  with 
Walter  L.  Briggs,  formerly  of 
United  Press.  A  sniper  started 
firing  at  them.  ’The  bullets  were 
coming  very  close.  The  zing  was 
unpleasant  to  their  ears.  As  they 


started  to  run  for  cover,  Briggs 
fell  to  the  ground.  Wiant  sti^p^ 
and  leaned  over  him. 

“Tm  hit,”  Briggs  moaned. 

Wiant  dragged  him  to  cover 
and  found  that  a  Jap  bullet  had 
ripped  into  his  comrade’s  thigh. 

“It  missed  me  by  about  six 
inches,”  he  recalled. 

Then  another  time  when  he 
was  walking  back  from  a  for¬ 
ward  command  post  with  Lt.- 
Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell,  the 
Japs  bracketed  the  party  with 
shells  from  75’s.  They  hit  the 
dirt,  and  managed  to  escape  in¬ 
jury. 

There  were  plenty  of  dull 
moments  to  make  up  for  ‘hese 
few  flashes  of  excitement,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wiant.  One  thing  he 
doesn’t  forget  are  the  some  150 
miles  he  walked  with  Lt.-Gen. 
Stilwell  through  the  jungles. 

“While  he  dislikes  personal 
publicity,  Stilwell  is  friendly 
with  newspaper  men,”  Wiant 
continued.  “A  correspondent  can 
get  to  see  him  anytime,  and  he 
will  do  everything  he  can  to 
help  him  in  his  work.  He  real¬ 
izes  writers  have  a  job  to  do. 

“For  a  while  we  were  having 
a  hard  time  getting  the  news  out. 
'There  would  be  anywhere  from 
two  to  four  days’  delay.  Our 
stories  would  be  taken  by  jeep, 
truck,  or  L-5  Piper  Cub  back  to 
Ledo,  the  rear  headquarters,  and 
then  carried  from  there  to  Delhi 
by  Army  radio.  It  would  take 
from  24  to  36  hours  for  our 
stories  to  get  through,  while  the 
PRO  report  and  official  com¬ 
munique  would  invariably  beat 
us  by  12  to  14  hours.” 

This  was  the  situation  during 
the  spring  of  this  year  when  the 
battle  of  Maingkwan  and  Walaw- 
bum  was  fought  by  Stilwell’s 
Chinese  and  Gen.  Frank  Mer¬ 
rill’s  “Marauders.”  It  reached  a 
showdown  in  June.  ’The  capture 
of  the  Myitkyina  airport  from 
the  Japanese  was  impending. 
About  15  correspondents,  includ¬ 
ing  British  as  well  as  American, 
were  up  at  Stilwell’s  headquar¬ 
ters.  Among  them  were  Darrell 
Berrigan,  United  Press;  Arch 
Steele,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Durdin,  and  James  C.  Brown  of 
International  News  Service. 

Stories  Limited 

“Col.  Mason  Wright,  the  PRO, 
announced  there  would  be  a 
limit  of  5,000  words  over  the 
Army  radio,  although  we  had 
told  him  to  expect  20,000  on  the 
capture  of  the  airport,”  Wiant 
declared.  “We  drew  up  a  formal 
protest  and  I  happened  to  be  the 
one  selected  to  present  it  to  Gen. 
Stilwell.  First  I  saw  Major  Dick 
Young,  the  General’s  aide;  then 
Lt.-Col.  Joseph  Stilwell,  Jr.,  the 
General’s  son,  who  is  G-2.  Final¬ 
ly  I  got  to  the  General  himself. 
He  went  into  action  immediately, 
and  immediately  wrote  an  order 
setting  up  a  special  circuit  for 
the  press.” 

According  to  Wiant,  Col. 
Wright  is  now  an  Army  historian 
in  Delhi.  He  has  been  succeeded 
at  StilwelTs  headquarters  by  Lt.- 
Col.  Paul  Jones,  a  former  radio 
announcer. 

Wiant  started  his  newspaper 
career  in  1926  at  Central  High 
Sdiool,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  He 
began  writing  sports,  wound  up 
as  editor  of  his  school  paper  and 
after  college  graduated  to  the 


Indianapolis  News.  He  jo^ 
AP  in  1934  in  IndianapoUl^ 
transferred  to  New  York  in  IM 
In  New  Yoric,  before  his 
ment  to  foreign  service,  he 
ered  the  Broadway  bMt, 
served  as  editor  on  the  gensM 
desk. 

Bom  April  23,  191>  at 
Ind.,  he  was  the  first  of  twoiS 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  V 
Wiant.  His  father  is  now  peiin 
of  the  Emory  Methodist  Chm* 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Wiant  manM 
Betty  Green  of  Attica,  Ind.,  mi 
Indianapolis,  in  June,  1935.  ’1^ 
have  no  children. 

Once  Wiant,  who  is  flve  feet  11 
inches  tall,  weighed  170  pooadi 
He’s  down  to  155  now,  but  Im 
begun  to  regain  some  pounds 

“Gen.  Stilwell  walk^  mottg 
those  pounds  off  me,’’  ^ 
laughed,  “He’s  a  hard  man  it 
keep  up  with  on  those  long 
through  the  Burmese  jungles.” 

■ 

Issue  Pamphlet  on 
Newspapers  and  FM 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  24— ‘TV 
Newspapers  and  FM  Radio,”  V 
Ernest  L.  Owen,  publisher  of  tV 
Post-Standard,  is  the  newid 
School  of  Journalism  publicatioe 
at  Syracuse  University.  ’The 
pamphlet  treats  the  relatiomUp 
between  radio  and  the  newipe 
per,  which  is  increasing  with  the 
introduction  of  FM  radio,  accoid* 
ing  to  M.  Lyle  Spencer,  editor. 

“Publishers  who  are  debatinf 
FM  in  connection  with  their  pe 
pers  will  find  in  Mr.  Owtfi 
statement  a  quick  summary  d 
the  most  essential  informatioi 
they  will  need  when  consideite 
the  installation  and  costs  of  n 
radio,”  Dr.  Spencer  explains  is 
his  foreword.  “Mr.  Owen  bn 
studied  the  impact  of  the  radii 
on  the  new^aper  fbr  a  long  that, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Modal 
Development  Committee  of  tht 
New  York  State  Publishers  As 
sociation,  has  been  in  a  pr 
culiarly  favorable  position  to 
examine  and  forecast  the  rdr 
tionship  of  FM  radio  and  tte 
newspaper.” 

Mr.  Owen  prefaces  his  state- 
ment  with  his  belief  that  near 
papers  will  go  ahead  in  the  pod- 
war  era.  and  that  if  they  could 
survive  AM  broadcasting  and  the 
elimination  period,  they  will  coo- 
tinue  to  grow  in  influence.  But 
to  help  that  growth,  he  adviiei 
fellow  publishers  to  “get  in  on 
the  ground  floor  of  FM  radio." 


Keep  your 
Linotypes  healthy. 
Treat  them  right 
and  they  will 
serve  you  well. 

Srmrtmk  SHadk  ConStmttS 


lOITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Jaly  29.  IfU 
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Partners  in  the  Pace  that  Wins 


You  hold  your  head  a  little  higher.  You 
reach  across  space  and  shake  the  hand  of 
the  bombardier  of  that  B-25  Mitchell— the 
wildly  happy  American  boy  who  has  so  ac¬ 
curately  found  his  target.  In  the  crew  of 
that  Mitchell  bomber  are  unseen  thousands 
of  determined  Americans  — the  men  and 
women  who  build  North  American  planes. 


On  the  production  front^as  on  the  battle- 
front,  "North  American  Aviation  Sets  the 
Pace”— a  killing  pace  for  the  Axis! 

Skilled,  factory- trained  employees  ac¬ 
company  our  planes  to  the  battle  zones. 
Their  reports  are  added  to  suggestions 
from  our  engineers,  test  pilots  and  plant 
workers— and  North  American  planes 


come  off  the  lines  better . . .  sooner.  That’s 
just  another  reason  our  nation  can  build 
Billy  Mitchell  bombers.  Mustang  fighters, 
Texan  combat  trainers . . .  planes  that  are 
better  than  the  best  of  the  Axis  brood. 

Partners  today ...  as  we  out-produce, 
out-fight  the  enemy.  Partners  tomorrow. . . 
as  we  build  our  new  world  for  free  men! 


North  Amerieau  Aviation  Sets  the  Paee 


TOR 


PIANES  THAI  MAKE  HEADLINES _ the  B-25  Mitchell  bomber,  A  T-6  Texan  combat  trainer,  P-51  Mustang  fighter  (A-56 

fighter-bomber),  and  the  B-24  Liberator  bomber.  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  .Member,  Aircraft  fVar  Production  Council,  Inc. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  Jaly  29.  1944 
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Durr  Questions 
Large  Prices  for 
Radio  Stations 

Cites  N.  Y.  Times, 
Washington  Post 
Purchases 

Washington,  July  26 — Presag¬ 
ing  a  fight  on  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  policy  of  ap¬ 
proving  transfers  of  radio  broad¬ 
cast  stations  involving  large 
amounts  of  money.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Clifford  J.  Durr  tonight 
issued  a  statement  setting  out 
his  opposition  to  three  recent 
sales,  two  of  which  involved  pur¬ 
chases  by  newspapers. 

Durr  cited  the  sale  of  Station 
WINX,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by 
Lawrence  J.  Heller  and  o&ers 
to  Eugene  and  Agnes  Meyer,  do¬ 
ing  business  as  the  Washington 
Post,  and  sale  of  Stations  WQXR 
and  WQXQ  ( the  latter  a  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  outlet )  by 
John  V.  L.  Logan  to  the  iVeic 
York  Times  Company.  He  dis¬ 
sented  in  both  instances  but  the 
majority  of  FCC  approved.  Durr 
pointed  up  his  objection  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  letter,  dated  July 
25,  signed  by  Chairman  James 
L.  Fly  and  addressed  to  Senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Clarence  Lea.  “calling 
attention  to  the  increasing  prices 
of  radio  stations,  ( which )  in¬ 
dicated  there  was  little  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  other 
members  of  the  commission  and 
himself  with  reject  to  the  se¬ 
riousness  of  this  problem — the 
main  point  of  difference  being 
the  present  authority  of  (FCC) 
to  deal  with  the  situation." 

Commissioner  Durr  raised  the 
fundamental  question  whether 
the  prices  paid  by  the  publishers 
( and,  in  the  third  case,  by 
(jreorge  Johnson  who  purchased 
Station  WJLD,  Bessemer,  Ala., 
from  J.  Leslie  Doss),  did  not  in 
fact  involve  acquisition  of  part 
of  the  public  domain,  namely,  a 
radio  channel,  in  violation  of 
law;  and  whether  the  amount 
being  invested  will  affect  the 
operation  of  the  stations  in  the 
public  interest. 

Station  WINX.  purchased  by 
the  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  his  wife.  Commissioner 
Durr  said,  “is  a  250-watt  station 
operating  on  a  local  channel,  but 
with  a  booster  which  serves  to 
extend  its  coverage.”  “The  re¬ 
placement  cost  of  all  of  its  physi¬ 
cal  properties,  real  and  personal, 
is  only  $58,492.  and  the  original 
cost  W6.966,”  he  related,  “and 
the  net  worth  of  all  of  its  assets, 
tangible  and  intangible,  acord- 
ing  to  its  books,  is  $48,254.  For 
the  year  1943,  its  net  income 
before  Federal  taxes  was  $20,- 
186.” 

The  purchase  price  of  WINX, 
the  commissioner  said,  was  $500,- 
000 — more  than  10  times  its  net 
worth  and  more  than  24  times 
its  net  profit  before  taxes.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  said,  the  purchase 
price  being  paid  for  WINX  rep¬ 
resents  a  profit  of  nearly  800 
on  cost  of  its  physical  properties, 
more  than  950%  on  its  net  worth. 

Station  WQXR,  New  York 
City,  its  frequency  modulation 
station,  represent  a  net  worth  of 
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$227,037,  and  the  purchase  price 
of  approximately  $1,000,000  is 
four  and  one-half  times  the  net 
worth  of  the  licensee  corpora¬ 
tion  and  nearly  33  times  its  net 
profit  before  taxes,  Durr  said. 

The  commissioner  dismissed 
the  question  whether  the  partici¬ 
pating  parties  to  the  deal  were 
satisfied  and  stressed  the  issue 
of  public  service  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Act. 

“Ability  to  outbid  others  in 
the  price  offered  for  a  station 
has  no  relation  to  qualifications 
of  this  kind,”  he  reminded.  “For 
what  16  this  excess  being  paid?” 


he  inquired.  "Are  they  selling 
something  they  do  not  own  and 
have  no  right  to  sell,  namely, 
the  use  of  a  radio  channel?” 

Furthermore,  Commissioner 
Durr  argued,  the  new  owners 
are  taking  on  a  financial  burden 
out  of  proportion  to  that  sad¬ 
dled  on  the  previous  owners. 

In  conclusion,  he  said: 

“Far  from  the  least  important 
feature  of  our  American  broad¬ 
casting  system  is  that  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  operating  radio 
stations  has  been  within  the 
reach  of  qualified  individuals 
and  groups  having  only  mod¬ 
erate  financial  means.  In  many 


communities,  all  presently  avail¬ 
able  standard  radio  channels  ait 
occupied  and  the  only  way  fora 
newcomer  to  get  into  the  field  is 
by  the  purchase  of  an  existlM 
station.  The  present  iniiti^ 
ary  trend  in  the  price  of  radio 
stations,  if  continued,  will  tend 
not  only  to  increase  still  fur- 
ther  the  already  tremendo* 
pressure  on  sustaining  prognm  iii 
but  also  to  push  radio  broadcast-  ” 
ing  more  and  more  beyond  the  ' 
reach  of  any  but  the  well-to-do. 
Certainly  the  inflationary  trend 
should  not  be  encouraged  by 
permitting  the  capitalization  of 
licenses.” 


Electrical  Weapons  by  the  Maker  of  Bell  Telephones 

No.  1  of  a  series:  for  the  Armored  Forces 


In  1940  the  .\rmy  brought  one  of  its 
toughest  rommunieations  problems 
to  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and 
Western  Kleetric. 

A  new  radio  was  wanted  for  the 
Armored  Forces — a  multi-frequeney 
set — in  effeet  a  radio  stvitchiMHird  to 
inter-«'onneet  tanks,  sr-oiit  ••ars.  com¬ 
mand  cars,  artillery  units,  anti-tank 
vehicles.  It  must  wilhsland  unholy 
pounding,  deliver  messages  clearlv 
thr«uigh  "boiler  factory”  din. 

Normally,  ]>roducing  a  niotlel  of 
such  a  complex  st;t  would  take  a  \ear. 
In  three  months  it  w  as  ready — an  FM 
set  operating  on  80cr\  stal-cont  rollc<l 
channels,  any  10  seh-cte«l  instantly 
by  pusli  buttons.  It  was  tested — 


accepted  —  ordered  in  quantity. 

Proiluction  problems  were  many. 
But  Western  Klectrie's  long  experi¬ 
ence — in  making  intricate  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  apparatus  —  helped  find  the 
answers  promptly. 

Huge  numbers  of  tank  transmit¬ 
ters  and  receivers  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Western  FJectric  anil  its 
subcontractors.  Belmont,  Delco, 
I'arnsworih  and  Philco.  Providing 


closer  control  through  instant  (« 
munirations.  this  radio  led  tore' « 
tionary  changes  in  tank  tarilc-- 
enabliiig  .Armored  Forces  to  .-i™ 
faster,  more  effk-iently. 

This  contribution  to  the  w* 
only  one  of  many  made  by  WeMi: 
FJectric  —  the  nation's  larffst  Y* 
diicer  of  electronic  and  communK* 
tions  egnipnient. 

Keep  OH  buying  War  Rondt! 


It'' 


,*  xnnivers 


Western  Electric 

IN  PEACE. ..SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM. 
IN  WAR... ARSENAL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT. 


The  Radio  that  helped  revolutionize 
our  tank  tactics 
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Armour 
takes  America 
Behind  the  Scenes 


Mr.  Eattwood’s  tdittriai 
column  on  Amtrican  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  featsm  of  the  new 
A  rmour  Advertising  in  tend¬ 
ing  national  magazines  each 
month. 


George  A.  Eastwood 
President  of 
Armour  and  Company 


Armour  and  Company  has  added  a  new  feature 
—a  new  message— to  its  national  advertising. 

This  takes  the  form  of  a  staternent  on  the 
policies  and  practices  of  American  business,  as 
they  apply  to  and  influence  the  American  way 
of  life. 

These  succinct  and  interesting  statements 
come  from  the  desk  of  Mr.  George  A.  East- 
wood,  President  of  Armour  and  Company.  A 
new  message  will  appear  each  month. 

These  statements  to  America  about  America 
do  much  to  explain,  in  brief  and  cogent  fash¬ 
ion,  the  fundamental  advantages  of  the  eco- 
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Recipe  Campaign 

% 

For  the  Food  Stores 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  93  in  a  aeriea) 
READERS  of  this  column  may 

recall  our  April  1st  story  in 
which  we  reviewed  a  report  re¬ 
leased  by  the  American  Spice 
Trade  A^ociation.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  Association,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
decided  to  do  something  about 
the  requests  of  mothers  and 
wives  who  asked  for  pickle 
recipes. 

During  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  McCormick  &  Co.  will 
devote  most  of  its  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  eight  basic 
recipes.  Here  they  are:  apple 
chutney,  apple  butter,  mustard 
pickles,  cream  tomato  pickles, 
cucumber  pickles,  tomato  ketch¬ 
up,  com  relish  and  old-fashioned 
piccalilli. 

Will  Use  85  Papers 

Suggestions  about  what  spices 
should  be  used  in  these  favorite 
recipes,  will  appear  in  a  list  of 
85  newspapers  located  in  28 
states. 

In  addition  to  this  campaign, 
we  know  that  practically  every 
woman’s  publication  will  carry, 
during  these  months,  many  reci¬ 
pes  that  have  to  do  with  the 
canning  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
meats,  the  making  of  jellies  and 
preserves  and  dozens  of  other 
pickle  recipes  that  the  average 
woman  can  easily  “put  up.” 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  through  over  3,000  coun¬ 
ty  agents  and  thousands  of  can¬ 
ning  clubs  located  in  every  state 
in  the  Union,  will  also  urge 
every  American  to  do  more  can¬ 
ning  this  year. 

No  one  knows  today  what  our 
total  harvest  is  to  be.  At  the 
present  writing,  it  looks  good; 
but  you  never  know  what  the 
weather  man  is  up  to,  and  we 
can’t  count  our  “crop  chickens” 
until  the  first  frost  has  arrived. 

During  the  next  8  to  12  weeks, 
billions  of  Jars,  cans,  glasses  and 
other  containers  will  be  filled 
with  this  year’s  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Not  every  woman  has 
the  time,  equipment  or  food¬ 
stuffs  to  “put  up”  everything 
her  family  likes;  but  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  eight  basic 
recipes  already  mentioned  can 
be  successfully  handled  by  the 
average  woman,  regardless  of 
her  experience  in  canning. 

Practically  all  of  your  better 
food  markets  will  have  the  “raw 
materials”  for  the  making  of 
these  eight  delicious  pickles  and 
relishes.  Two  basic  campaigns 
can  be  developed,  for  an  8  to  12 
weeks’  intensive  drive.  First, 
the  eight  recipes  ( there  are 
mqny  others)  can  be  run  over 
the  signature  of  one  store. 
Second,  large  space,  say  four 
columns,  10  inches  deep,  may  be 
used  weekly  and  sold  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis. 

In  your  own  kitchen  or  at  the 
public  library  may  be  found  the 
recipes  that  are  the  backbone  of 
the  campaign.  Run  each  recipe 
single  column,  three  or  four 


inches  deep — AND — a  list  of  the 
ingredients  called  for  in  the 
recipe.  liiey  should  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  store  running  the 
advertisement.  As  an  example, 
practically  every  apple  chutney 
recipe  calls  for  apples,  green  to¬ 
matoes,  raisins,  green  peppers, 
vinegar,  sugar,  salt,  dry  mustard, 
cinnamon  and  cloves.  These 
items  should  be  listed  below  the 
recipe,  with  prices. 

Headlines  like  these  will  get 
a  reading:  “Apple  chutney  easy 
to  make.”  “Men  like  apple  chut¬ 
ney  with  meat  dishes.  Make 
some.”  “Inexpensive  apple  chut¬ 
ney — a  delicious  winter  treat.” 

A  simple  headline,  a  recipe 
and  a  listing  of  the  ingredients 
needed,  with  prices,  can  be  run 
in  from  six  to  eight  inches,  single 
column. 

The  same  formula  may  be 
used  for  the  other  seven  pickle 
recipes.  And  if  your  prospect 
is  in  the  super-market  class,  at 
least  three  insertions  can  be  run 
every  week  until  October  1st. 

Using  the  same  formula  for  the 
second  campaign,  namely,  a 
headline,  recipe,  ingredients  and 
prices,  large  ads  can  be  run, 
about  10  inches  over  three  col¬ 
umns.  if  you  sell  the  campaign 
on  a  cooperative  basis. 

Select  five  or  more  medium¬ 
sized  markets,  scattered  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  your  town. 
Devote  about  one-third  of  the 
space  to  the  recipe,  and  divide 
up  the  remaining  space,  so  that 
each  grocer  can  list  a  few  items 
of  his  own,  specials  that  he  may 
want  to  offer.  These  specials 
may  be  anything  the  store  owner 
wishes  to  feature.  Our  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  most  of  the  items 
be  unrationed  ones. 

Meal  Preparation 

In  most  of  our  34,000,000 
homes,  meals  are  now  planned, 
foodstuffs  bought,  and  prepared 
by  either  the  wife,  the  mother 
or  a  sister.  For  millions  of 
women,  the  serving  of  21  meals 
every  week  is  a  real  headache; 
especially  those  women  who,  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor,  had  either  a 
part-time  or  full-time  servant. 
Even  though  the  average  family 
food  budget  is  up  from  $1  to  as 
much  as  $10  per  week,  it  re¬ 
quires  at  lot  of  scheming  and 
careful  shopping  if  the  family 
is  to  have  appetizing  and  nour¬ 
ishing  foods. 

Those  of  us  who  spent  our  boy¬ 
hood  days  in  a  small  town  can 
recall  the  old  days  when  the 
serving  of  two  or  three  jams 
and  jellies  and  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  pickles  or  rel¬ 
ishes  with  each  meal  was  com¬ 
monplace.  Any  home  economics 
expert  will  tell  you  that  these 
foods  have  very  little  to  do  with 
our  vitamin  needs;  but  they  do 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  making  low 
cost  meals  more  attractive;  and 
the  serving  of  any  of  the  pickle 
dishes  suggested  here  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  stimulating  appe¬ 
tites. 


From  our  experience  in  the 
food  field,  plus  a  friendship  with 
many  chefs  and  our  own  amateur 
efforts  in  the  field  of  food  prep¬ 
aration,  we  know  that  many 
American  women  do  not  know 
the  importance  of  using  more 
spices  in  daily  meal  preparation; 
nor  do  they  home-can  enough 
of  the  many  different  pickle 
dishes  that  can  be  successfully 
processed  in  the  average  kitchen. 

We  do  not  know  what  foods 
are  to  be  rationed  next  winter. 
Regardless  of  what  the  OPA  de¬ 
cides  we  may  have  point-free, 
we  believe  that  every  woman  ih 
your  market  should  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  eight  basic 
recipes  listed  in  this  article.  The 
store  or  stores  running  these  ads 
will  make  a  lot  of  friends,  and 
you  will  have  additional  linage 
if  one  or  both  of  these  campaigns 
are  sold  now. 

■ 

Ad  Council  Booklet 
Boosts  Campaign 

To  show  advertisers  how  to 
put  their  advertising  to  work  in 
recruiting  more  women  for  work 
in  war  plants,  essential  civilian 
jobs  and  for  the  armed  forces, 
and  in  this  way  back  the  govern¬ 
ment  drive,  the  War  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  has  recently  issued 
a  booklet  entitled  “Women  at 
War.” 

Built  around  the  slogan  “The 
more  women  at  war  .  .  .  the 
sooner  we'll  win”  the  booklet 
presents  the  woman  power  prob¬ 
lem.  explains  to  the  advertiser 
the  need  for  his  help,  and  then 
outlines  campaign  ideas. 

Four  possible  recruiting  ap¬ 
proaches  suggested  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  are:  devoting  the  en¬ 
tire  space  to  the  Women  in  the 
War  theme;  using  half  the  space 
for  the  Women  in  the  War 
theme,  half  for  the  product; 
working  a  Women  in  the  War 
message  into  the  copy  for  a 
product  advertisement;  and 
using  a  Women  in  the  War  mes¬ 
sage  contained  in  a  box  or  drop- 
in  of  the  campaign  slogan  and  in¬ 
signia.  Examples  are  given. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  is  the 
volunteer  agency  and  Robert  B. 
Brown,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  is  the 
campaign  manager. 

■ 

RCA  Names  Mitchell 

Lieut.  Col.  Thompson  H. 
Mitchell  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  RCA  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Lieut. 
General  J.  G.  Harbord,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  RCA.  Colonel 
Mitchell  succeeds  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Winterbottom  who  had 
served  as  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  RCA  since  for¬ 
mation  of  the  company  until  his 
death  on  July  8.  Colonel 
Mitchell,  who  first  joined  RCA 
17  years  ago,  recently  has  served 
as  Chief  of  the  Traffic  Opera¬ 
tional  Engineering  Section  of 
the  Engineering  Branch  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Communications 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
has  been  assigned  to  inactive 
duty  after  nearly  two  and  a 
half  years  with  the  Signal  Corps. 
He  was  in  the  European  theater 
for  two  months  last  winter. 


"Editorial"  A 
Pull  Readers, 
71st  Study  Sho 

Editorial  techniques 
for  advertising  prove  su 
in  attaining  readership, 
ing  to  the  current  Con 
Study  of  Newspaper  F 
made  of  the  Oregon  J 
Portland,  by  the  Advert’ 
search  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  71st  siu-vey  coverh^; 
April  20  issue  of  that  pap 
the  second  to  be  made  this 
of  a  West  Coast  paper,  the 
being  made  on  April  12  of 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

High  Ranking  Ada 

Highest  ranking  national 
among  both  men  and 
employed  editorial  tec 
Rated  first  by  women  ( 
readership)  was  the  news 
umn  type,  one-column  ad 
Stations  KOIN  and  KALK. 
ad,  head-lined  “Studio  Af 
appears  regularly  on  the 
nal’s  radio  page  and  was 
highest  by  women  on  the 

Men  (23%)  voted  first 
Continental  Baking  Co. 
strip  ad  for  Hostess  Cup 
which  was  carried  on  the  i 
page.  In  this  case  the 
copy  was  confined  to  the 
panel.  As  the  women  did 
the  radio  ad,  the  men  pla 
first  on  the  Index. 

Service  copy  was  also  gi 
boost  by  the  women  who  | 
the  Sperry  Flour  ad  fea 
a  recipe  for  Sally  Lunn 
bread  second  in  readership, 
ranked  a  Northwestern  Ke 
post-war  theme  ad,  which 
tailed  in  pictures  and  copy 
a  specific  family  moved 
Nebraska  to  Oregon,  second^ 

Both  men  and  women 
first  place  in  the  local  adv 
ing  category  to  a  full-page 
sored  by  Meier  &  Frank 
department  store,  urging  w 
to  enroll  in  the  Red  Cross  H 
Nursing  course.  The  68%  retd* 
ership  rating  given  by  the  wom¬ 
en  was  the  highest  recorded  in 
the  Journal  survey. 

Duplicating  findings  of  previ¬ 
ous  studies,  women  continued  to 
show  a  definite  preference  for 
non-military  news,  especiallr 
that  with  a  local  angle. 
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Hurricane  in  Harness 


Poised  on  knifo-cdgcd  supjwrts,  the  ten-foot 
-jle  model  of  a  Boeing  Flying  Fortress  rides 
tlw  screaming  gale.  Engineers,  tense  at  their 
ntrol  panels,  w  atch  and  check  es  ery  reaction 
t  the  sturdy  airplane.  In  an  hour  they  can 
' '3m  more  about  the  flight  characteristics  of 
a  new  wing  or  tail  design  than  would  be 
revealed  in  months  of  actual  flying. 

The  Boeing  wind  tunnel,  in  the  recently 
-dkatccl  Edmund  T.  Allen  Memorial  i\ero- 
'utital  Laboratories  at  Seattle,  is  capable  of 
,wds  in  the  700-mile-an-hour  range,  appro.xi- 
ating  the  speed  of  sound— and  actually  four 
"f  five  times  faster  than  a  Gulf  hurricane  or 
a  China  Sea  typhoon. 


A  gigantic  16-bladed  fan,  24  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  funnels  the  air  into  the  “throat”  of  the 
test  section.  Power  from  a  rated  1 8,000-horsc- 
power  synchronous  electric  motor  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  fan  through  the  largest  magnetic- 
clutch  ever  built. 

But  speed  is  only  one  of  the  features  that 
make  this  huge  structure  an  exceptional  con¬ 
tribution  to  aeronautical  science. 

Boeing-designed  balances  of  extraordinary 
accuracy  measure  the  airplane  model’s  per¬ 
formance.  The  forces  of  lift,  drag,  yaw,  pitch 
and  roll  at  anv  given  air-speed  are  registered 
on  instruments  that  record  variations  from 
fractional  ounces  to  10,000  pounds. 


The  tunnel  provides  greater  accessibility, 
utility  and  case  of  operation  than  has  ever 
ix?fore  been  possible.  Instantaneous  automatic- 
recording  of  all  data  in  numerical  form  j>er- 
mits  immediate  computation  and  anaKsis. 

The  Boeing  wind  tunnel  is  now  lendv  to 
help  speed  the  day  of  Victory.  When  the  war 
is  won,  it  will  mean  much  to  increased  com¬ 
fort,  speed,  safety  and  economy  in  air  trans¬ 
portation.  As  in  the  past,  Boeing  leadership  in 
design,  engineering  and  manufacturing  will 
set  the  pace  in  aeronautical  development  of 
peacetime  aircraft  products. 
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Photography 

Sam  Goldstein 
Covered  Italy 
On  Motorcycle 

Eugene  Smith  of 
Cincinnati  Develops 
Miniature  Big  Bertha 

By  Jack  Price 

Some  of  the  news  photograph¬ 
ers  who  are  covering  the  many 
fronts  credit  much  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  to  luck,  but  Sammy  Gold¬ 
stein,  INP  ace  cameraman,  at¬ 
tributes  his  good  fortune  to  his 
ability  in  handling  any  type  of 
motorcycle. 

Sammy  has  just  returned  from 
the  Italian  theater  where  he  has 
been  covering  the  action  for  the 
past  14  months.  His  office  in¬ 
formed  us  that  they  promised 
his  return  to  that  sector  before 
he  was  permitted  a  leave.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  time  overseas  he  has 
made  8,000  photos.  He  also  has 
lost  30  pounds  in  weight  which 
he  is  now  trying  to  regain. 

Knowledge  of  Motorcycle 

Goldstein  started  with  the 
INP  as  a  motorcycle  courier  and 
worked  his  way  up  to  staff  cam¬ 
eraman.  He  claims  that  his 
knowledge  of  motorcycles  en¬ 
abled  him  to  overcome  one  of 
the  most  difficult  handicaps 
which  beset  a  war  news  photog¬ 
rapher — that  of  transportation. 
When  he  went  into  the  Anzio 
beachhead  with  the  first  wave 
he  soon  realized  that  he  needed 
a  jeep  or  motorcycle.  Neither 
was  then  obtainable  from  Amer¬ 
ican  forces  so  when  a  few  Ger¬ 
man  motorcycles  were  captured 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  one  for 
his  own  transportation. 

The  machine  needed  a  few  re¬ 
pairs  which  Sammy  was  able  to 
make  and  in  short  time  he  was 
plowing  about  the  area  and  soon 
became  a  familiar  sight  to  the 
American  soldiers.  TTie  rate  he 
traveled  was  too  much  for  the 
German  machine.  It  wore  out 
early  in  that  campaign  but  was 
replaced  by  one  of  American 
make.  The  transportation  prob¬ 
lem  being  solved  Sammy  was 
able  to  go  places  where  he  need 
not  depend  upon  Army  facilities 
for  food  and  shelter.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  camera  equipment  he 
carried  a  full  line  of  GI  rations, 
a  small  GI  stove  and  a  sleeping 
bag. 

His  camera  equipment  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  4  X  5  Speed  Graphic, 
a  Super-Ikonta  and  a  Rollieflex. 
He  used  both  cut  films  and  film 
packs  with  the  Speed  Graphic. 
He  claimed  that  he  could  not 
have  operated  successfully  had 
he  limited  himself  to  one  cam¬ 
era.  It  is  his  belief  that  a  war 
photographer  should  have  at 
least  two  cameras  with  him  and 
if  possible,  three.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Anzio  campaign,  his 
Graphic  went  out  of  order  due 
to  the  strain  of  overuse  under 
difficult  conditions.  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  work  alternating  be¬ 
tween  the  Ikonta  and  the  Rollie¬ 
flex  while  the  Graphic  was  sent 
to  Naples  for  repairs. 


Sammy  said  that  all  things 
occur  in  a  cycle  of  three  and  his 
three  big  thrills  were  the  cov¬ 
erages  of  Anzio,  the  triumphant 
entry  into  Rome  by  General 
Mark  Clark’s  Army  and  the  re¬ 
ception  to  the  press  by  Pope 
Pius  XII,  where  he  was  given 
a  medallion  and  photograph  by 
His  Holiness. 

His  record  of  photographs 
showed  that  he  shared  with  the 
soldiers  the  dangers  from  enemy 
fire  and  that  he  could  stand  up 
under  hardships,  but  he  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  return  overseas  for  more 
action.  When  asked  what  he 
thought  were  the  factors  for  his 
success,  he  said:  “Certainly  luck 
plays  an  important  part,  but  in 
my  cdse  Lady  Luck  came  to  me 
in  the  form  of  a  motorcycle.” 

Miniature  Big  Bertha 
EUGENE  SMITH,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
who  in  the  past  has  made  many 
contributions  to  news  photog¬ 
raphy  with  his  ingenious  me¬ 
chanical  adaptations  of  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  recently  per¬ 
fected  another  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  simple  miniature 
Big  Bertha.  This  model  is  the 
first  home  made  apparatus  of  its 
kind  constructed  during  the  last 
few  years. 

Gene  writes,  that  he  had  been 
annoyed  with  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  larger  telephoto 
cameras  and  that  after  toying 
around  with  ideas  he  came  upon 
a  simple  solution.  His  blue¬ 
print  called  for  a  small  camera 
and  a  long  focus  lens  which 
could  be  carried  in  p>arts  in  his 
small  carrying  case. 

Using  a  Korelle  Reflex  camera 
as  the  basic  element  and  a  10- 
inch  Zeiss  F.4.5  lens,  which  he 
had  in  stock,  the  next  move  was 
to  fit  them  together  with  proper 
adjustments  for  focusing  and 
other  mechanical  requirements. 
The  finished  outfit  complete 
weighs  but  4V^  pounds.  Allow¬ 
ance  has  been  made  for  inter¬ 
changing  of  lenses.  A  flknge  for 
each  size  lens  makes  it  simple 
to  switch  lenses.  Gene  claims 
that  he  can  make  a  change  of 
lenses  in  30  seconds. 

His  most  difficult  problem  was 
to  obtain  a  well  turned  tube  for 
mounting  the  lenses.  He  claims 
that  a  big  advantage  of  the  out¬ 
fit  is  the  size  film  used.  In  this 
instance  he  employs  the  120  size 
which  is  about  2^-inch  square 
and  having  12  exposures  to  the 
roll.  The  focal  plane  shutter  in 
the  camera  works  with  speeds 
up  to  1 /500th  of  a  second  which 
Gene  thinks  ample  for  general 
sports  and  other  assignments.  In 
order  to  fit  the  large  lenses  to 
the  camera  it  was  necessary  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  bore  in 
the  lens  board  and  make  flanges. 

Not  having  a  lens  focusing 
mount  for  the  sizes  he  uses  it 
was  necessary  to  manufacture  it. 
In  this  case  he  uses  two  brass 
tubes,  one  sliding  into  the  other. 
A  slot  was  mill^  into  the  out¬ 
side  tube  and  a  locknut  is  made 
on  a  lathe  to  allow  the  moving 
tube  to  travel  on  a  true  plane 
from  infinity  to  its  nearest  fo¬ 
cusing  point.  The  focusing  or 
sliding  tube  may  be  moved  in 
either  direction. 

Gene  believes  that  this  outfit 


would  be  adaptable  for  aerial 
photography  because  of  its 
sturdiness  and  simplicity  of 
operation.  For  sports,  he  claims 
that  once  the  focusing  is  ad¬ 
justed  it  is  most  simple  to  cover 
any  event.  He  states  that  the 
camera  is  held  by  one  hand 
which  should  grip  the  lens 
mount  and  the  o^er  free  for  re¬ 
leasing  the  trigger  and  also 
thereby  balancing  the  whole 
outfit.  He  has  fitted  the  camera 
with  a  wire  finder  synchronized 
to  the  size  of  the  exposure  and 
fitted  for  the  convenience  of  the 
operator. 

Gene  is  one  of  those  news 
photographers  who  believes  in 
helping  his  confreres  so  if  any 
of  the  cameramen  desire  to 
know  more  about  this  new  ap¬ 
paratus  it  is  suggested  that  all 
correspondence  be  sent  directly 
to  him.  He  has  not  gone  com¬ 
mercial  and  judging  from  past 
performances  we  know  that  he 
will  be  delighted  to  help  the 
boys. 

■ 

Cites  News  Stories  as 
Deterrent  to  Crime 

Providence,  R.  I.,  July  24 — 
Newspaper  reports  of  certain 
Juvenile  Court  cases  would  serve 
as  a  deterrent  to  Juvenile  crime, 
it  was  asserted  in  Sixth  District 
Court  here  last  week  by  Judge 
Luigi  DePasquale. 

The  jurist’s  observations  were 
expressed  when  a  17-year-old 
boy,  charged  with  speeding,  mis¬ 
takenly  appeared  in  District 
Court.  Judge  DePasquale  con¬ 
tended  it  was  unfair  to  the  public 
to  ban  publicity  in  all  cases  in¬ 
volving  offenders  between  16  and 
18,  ai^  in  all  cases  involving 
parents  of  juveniles. 

Urging  liberalization  of  pres¬ 
ent  restrictions  upon  press  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Judge 
DePasquale,  who  for  more  than 
eight  years  presided  over  the 
juvenile  session  of  Sixth  District 
Court,  suggested  that  the  publi¬ 
cizing  of  cases  involving  16  to 
18-year-olds  be  permitted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  presiding  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  new  Juvenile  Court 
and  that  "liberality  be  shown  in 
favor  of  the  public.” 

“There  are  some  cases  involv¬ 
ing  16  to  18-year-olds  where  pub¬ 
licity  would  work  a  real  hard¬ 
ship  and  be  most  unwise,"  he 
said.  “But  many  of  the  cases 
that  will  be  brought  before  the 
Juvenile  Court  will  be  of  a  very 
serious  nature.  The  public 
should  be  in  a  position  to  know 
the  disposition  of  such  cases. 

“To  permit  the  publicizing  of 
such  cases  would  serve  as  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  juvenile  crime.  It 
would  also  serve  to  establish,  and 
increase,  public  confidence  in  the 
new  court.  Publicity  is  definitely 
a  weapon  in  crime  prevention. 

“In  my  10  years’  experience 
as  justice  of  this  court  I  have 
handled  perhaps  300  cases  of 
petty  larcency  from  department 
and  smaller  stores.  In  practically 
every  single  instance  when  I 
went  down  to  the  police  station 
for  a  special  arraignment,  the 
offenders  have  said  to  me,  ‘Will 
you  keep  my  name  out  of  this?’ 
People  really  care.  They  often 
care  more  about  the  threat  of 
publicity  than  about  the  fines  or 
sentences  a  judge  may  impose.” 


Reporter  Sees 
”Chit-Chat“ 
Journalism  Era 

By  Robert  K.  KyU. 

Indianapolia  Star 

Who  knows,  it  may  be  tlut  i 
new  era  in  newspaper  reportiai 
and  editing  was  launched  at  ti» 
Chicago  national  political  coo- 
ventions? 

It  might  be  called,  for  want  oi 
a  better  name,  the  chit-dui 
school  of  journalism.  It  started 
during  the  Republican  kiss-aod- 
make-up  and  gathered  momen¬ 
tum  until  almost  every  neve 
paper  in  the  land  was  followag 
suit. 

Convention  notes  were  carried 
profusely,  press  association  newi 
stories  hunted  out  the  Utile 
things,  columnists  seemed  to  un¬ 
bend  and  even  the  trained-aaali 
forgot  to  be  ponderous.  The 
lighter  touch  also  was  evidat  I 
in  headlines. 

The  only  explanation  is  that 
the  tragedies  of  war  were  re- 
sponsibie.  Especially  during  the 
week  of  the  Dwnocratic  conven¬ 
tion  when  big  news  was  piling  in 
from  all  over  the  world  it  was 
evident  that  the  reading  pubk 
was  eating  up  the  deft,  light 
touch,  the  gossipy  notes  about 
the  little  man,  along  with  wan 
and  explosions  and  Hitler  purges 
galore. 

For  example,  Meyer  Berger, 
feature  writer  for  the  New  Yetk 
Times,  concentrated  on  conven¬ 
tion  chit-chat.  Grade  Allen,  who 
was  syndicated  by  North  Amer 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance,  got  i 
big  play.  The  three  news  aer 
vices  had  their  staffs  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  the  homely  things.  Many 
newspapers,  and  especially  thoit 
in  Chicago,  devoted  columns  to 
convention  notes. 

In  all  seriousness,  there  seems 
to  be  a  reaction  from  the  serious 
and  seamy  side  of  newspapor 
work  in  this  country.  We  passed 
through  the  era  of  personal  jour 
nalism  when  the  editor  was 
uppermost,  then  came  the  star 
reporter  days  of  Irvin  S.  CoW 
and  Frank  Ward  G’Malley  andi 
host  of  others,  then  the  period 
when  the  business  end  of  pub¬ 
lishing  was  the  tail  wagging  the 
dog,  then  the  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist,  and  now  what? 
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IE  last  three  lines  of  copy  in  this  advertisement  hove  a  special  significance,  if  the 
home  of  the  brave  is  to  remain  the  land  of  the  free.  P/ease  read  them. 


^Dr.  Jeep  is  one  of  tlie  ousiest  fellows  on  tke  Rolir  Production  Li 
wKeelin^  up  alongside  of  every  motor  nacelle  and  supercliarger  assenibiy 
for  a  new  kind  of  final  inspection.  Tic  makes  tke  most  tliorougk  and 
accurate  pre-fligkt  ckeck-up  yet  devised.  Rokr  engineers  developed 
several  ^^Dr.  Jeep”  models,  eack  for  a  specific  task,  to  kelp  Rokr 

Production  Figkters  maintain  tke  efficiency  of  tkeir  skills,  even  wkile  Buy  More  Bonds 

working  at  top  speed.  Xkey  are  used  to  **okay”  Likerator  and  ^  , 

Constellation  motor  nacelle  assemblies  and  complicated 
superckarger  installations.  Xkese  meckanical  krains  work 

rapidly,  accomplisking  witk  swiftness  and  certainty  tasks  formerly  reejuir-  Hold  them  ti 
ing  tkirty  individual  inspections  witk  a  variety  of  cc^uipment.  “Dr.  Jeep” 
is  symkolic  of  developments  in  war  plants  tkrougkout  America,  wkcre  engineers  lakor  to 
give  American  komker  and  figktcr  crews  airplanes  of  maximum  dependakility 
and  in  great  c^uantity.  Xoday  we  are  “on  tke  jok  to  finisk  tke  jok.” 

After  tke  war,  tkis  same  American  capacity  to  solve  proklems  must  ke 
given  a  full  opportunity  to  create  tke  joks  tkat  will  win  tke  peace  we  kgkt  for. 
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Hold  them  till 


Chicago  Writer 
Criticizes  Press 

continuad  from  page  9 

three  days  than  died  in  the  last 
week  in  Europe.  And  a  damn- 
sight  more  Japs  died  here  than 
Germans  in  France. 

“Honest,  Irv,  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  reporting  the  news 
in  the  Pacific  is  surrounded  and 
hedged  with  a  hundred  official 
inhib^ions  and  prohibitions 
which  do  not  limit  European 
coverage.  And  we  struggle 
against  thousands  of  miles  of 
distance  and  terribly  limited 
communications  facilities.  I 
know  that  we  can’t  get  the  copy 
in  fast  and  fully.  But  even  so 
there  must  be  something  the 
American  press  can  do  to  drive 
home  to  the  American  people 
that  here  in  the  Pacific  they— or 
their  sons — are  staking  their 
lives  in  this  nation's  greatest 
struggle,  '^is  is  a  climactic 
war,  a  battle  to  the  death  be¬ 
tween  the  yellow  man  and  the 
white.  What  the  hell  can  we 
do  to  get  that  fact  through  the 
apparently  impenetrable  shell 
of  American  complacence  and 
inattention? 

What  Can  You  Do? 

“What  can  you  do  or  say  to 
make  Americans  realize  that — 
man-for-num  engaged  —  fighting 
Japs  kills  twice  as  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  fighting  Germans  does? 
How  can  you  demonstrate  that 
we’ll  be  struggling  with  the  Japs 
long  after  the  Germans  fold? 
How  convince  people  that  no 
reason,  nor  arbitration  can  end 
this  war  and  that  racial  death  is 
its  only  answer — racial  dea^ 
most  likely  for  the  Japanese  be¬ 
cause  we  are  more  numerous 
and  our  weapons  better? 

“War  in  any  form  is  bestial, 
expensive  and  bloody  but  war 
against  the  Japs  is  total  war. 
After  the  demonstrations  of  Attu, 
Tarawa  and  now  this  can  any 
doubt  remain  that  we’ll  have  to 
kill  damn  near  the  whole  Jap 
military  to  win  this  war?  Can 
you  conceive  the  sheer  labor  of 
killing  fifteen  or  twenty  million 
human  beings? 

“From  a  personal  point  of 
view,  it’s  damn  discouraging. 
From  a  patriotic  point  of  view, 
it’s  a  national  tragedy. 

“What  to  do  about  it,  I  do  not 
know.’’ 

W.  U.  Sends  3  Million 
Words  on  Convention 

Three  million  words  were  filed 
over  the  Western  Union  wires 
by  newspaper  men  and  women 
covering  the  Democratic  national 
convention  in  Chicago  last  week, 
according  to  an  estimate  made 
by  J.  H.  Miller,  chief  operator 
for  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  at  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

This  estimate  of  the  total 
for  the  three  days  was  ahead  of 
the  2,300,000  words  sent  by  news 
correspondents  during  the  Re¬ 
publican  convention.  Miller  said 
200,000  words  were  telegraphed 
from  the  Chicago  Stadium  and 
300,000  from  the  Stevens  Hotel 
on  the  closing  day  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention. 


Legion  Plans 
Campaign  for 
Dormant  Paper 

A  concerted  drive  for  the 
“dormant”  waste  paper  in 
every  community  in  the  United 
States  has  been  planned  by  the 
American  Legion  and  the  U.  S. 
Victory  Wastepaper  Committee 
for  the  two  weeks  Sept.  3  to 
Sept.  16. 

The  program,  which  follows 
revelation  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  an  approximate 
average  of  48.6  pounds  of  un¬ 
needed  paper  is  lying  stored  in 
each  urban  home  and  about  57.6 
pounds  in  rural  homes,  was 
touched  off  by  a  letter  from 
Warren  H.  Atherton,  national 
commander  of  the  Legion,  to  all 
posts  asking  commanders  to  co¬ 
operate. 

Plans  include  the  signing  of 
pledges  by  individuals  or  fam¬ 
ilies  to  collect  a  specific  number 
of  pounds  for  some  boy  in  ser¬ 
vice.  The  program  will  be  cli¬ 
maxed  by  ceremonies  around 
the  local  honor  roll  boards. 

Other  suggestions  to  post  com¬ 
manders  for  the  drive  include: 

Organizing  committees  and 
supervising  activities,  holding 
meetings  to  set  up  plans,  solicit¬ 
ing  local  newspaper  advertising 
of  the  drive  among  the  mer- 
chamts,  cooperating  with  the 
newspapers  and  radio  on  pub¬ 
licity,  working  with  the  local 
salvage  committee,  arranging  for 
disposal  of  the  paper,  enlisting 
school  children,  establishing 
booths  at  the  local  honor  roll 
boards  and  in  stores  for  pledges, 
and  arranging  for  church  an- 
noimcements. 

Meanwhile  Kansas  City 
claims  a  record-breaking  curb- 
side  waste  paper  pick-up  drive 
for  July,  netting  830  tons.  12 
tons  more  than  Chicago’s  June 
collection  and  eight  times  Chi¬ 
cago’s  per  capita  record  in  that 
drive,  Charles  J.  Epp,  chairman 
of  the  Kansas  City  Salvage  Com¬ 
mittee  announced. 

He  challenged  any  American 
city  to  bring  forward  a  cartoon 
dealing  with  paper  salvage 
equal  to  one  produced  by  S.  J. 
Ray,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
at  a  paper  salvage  luncheon  last 
week  in  Ray’s  honor. 

Comparing  the  figures  for 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  with  those  for 
June  or  July  from  other  mid- 
western  cities,  he  noted  that 
the  Kansas  City  drive  scored 
4.16  pounds  per  capita,  as 
against  3.98  for  Omaha,  Neb., 
1.98  for  Wichita.  Kan.,  99  for  St. 
Louis  (March)  and  .48  pounds 
for  Chicago. 

“In  the  face  of  the  fine  results 
already  turned  in  by  the  Kansas 
City  schools  in  their  six  month¬ 
ly  drives  this  year  .  .  .  this  drive 
sponsored  by  the  Regional  Paper 
Industry  produced  in  two  days 
more  than  twice  the  average 
monthly  amount  turned  in  by 
the  schools  and  nearly  half  the 
combined  school  production  in 
their  entire  six  months,”  Epp 
told  the  committee. 

“This  July  production,”  he 
continued,  “is  dramatic  proof,  in 
my  opinion,  that  the  last  ton  of 
waste  paper  is  never  turned  in.” 
Noting  that  other  types  of  waste 


paper  collection  had  increased 
in  the  period  close  to  the  drive, 
he  concluded.  “Each  successful 
drive  does  build  a  foundation  for 
following  drives.” 

■ 

Amy  Comstock,  Tulsa 
Tribune  Editor,  Dies 

Miss  Amy  Comstock,  57,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Tulsa  ( Okla. ) 
Tribune  for  a  quarter  century 
and  one  of  two  woman  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  died  July  22  after 
a  long  illness. 

A  native  of  Milwaukee  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Miss  Comstock  start¬ 
ed  her  career  on  the  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  as  a 
proofreader  in  1911,  became  sec¬ 
retary  and  director  of  The  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  Publishing 
Company  in  1915  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  in 
1919.  In  1940  she  was  honored 
as  the  year’s  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  woman  in  Oklahoma  at 
the  Annual  Matrix  Banquet  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Chapter.  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 

AP  Man  Killed 
In  Normandy 

continued  from  page  13 

the  last  medium  bombers 
brought  down  the  curtain  on  the 
smoking,  burning  scene.” 

New  faces  at  the  fronts  will 
soon  include  those  of  Alton  D. 
Smalley,  military  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  who  is  assigned 
to  England  and  the  European 
continent;  Emmet  Crozier  of  the 
New  Yofk  Herald  Tribune,  who 
goes  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  is  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  Navy;  Lou 
Frankel,  radio  editor  of  Bill¬ 
board,  who  will  be  the  first  trade 
paper  correspondent  to  be  sent 
overseas  to  the  battlefronts;  and 
John  Osborne,  who  is  going  to 
Rome  for  Time  magazine. 

Burris  Jenkins.  Jr.,  New  York 
Journal- American  artist  and  war 
correspondent,  has  also  prob¬ 
ably  arrived  in  England  be¬ 
cause  the  first  of  his  stories, 
written  from  aboard  a  troop 
transport  and  illustrated  with  a 
sketch  of  a  transport  scene,  was 
printed  in  the  Journal-American 
July  20. 

At  home  were  a  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff  member 
and  a  former  staff  member  now 
in  uniform.  Joe  Barnes,  who 
has  recently  been  appointed 
foreign  editor,  arrived  in  New 
York  Monday  to  take  over  his 
new  duties.  Lt.  William  H.  Tay¬ 
lor,  a  sports  writer  Pulitzer 
nrize  winner  formerly  on  the 
Herald  Tribune  sports  staff,  is 
home  on  leave  after  14  months 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  where 
he  bossed  a  PC  boat.  He  re¬ 
laxed  last  week  by  doing  a  visit¬ 
ing  reporter’s  story  on  Larch- 
mont  Race  Week — a  top  yachting 
event. 

Among  the  noteworthy  “per¬ 
sonals”  from  the  fronts  were  a 
picture  of  Ernie  Pyle  in  GI  long 
underwear,  and  a  story  of  how 
James  E.  Roper  of  the  United 
Press  met  King  George  VI  of 
England.  Having  been  carefully 
instructed  to  bow  from  the  neck. 


not  the  waist,  when  he  wai  m. 
troduced  to  the  King.  Ron- 
proceeded  to  bow  from  th* 

“The  King’s  aide  glared,"  re¬ 
ported  Roper,  “but  the  Klaj 
smiled  and  gave  me  a  flm 
handclasp.” 

■ 

Trenton  Times  Names 
Four  Executives 

John  P.  Callahan.  Jr.,  has  bee. 
named  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J) 
Times  Newspapers,  and  Fred  W 
Burgner  has  taken  over  dutie 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Tre»- 
ton  Evening  Times.  John  i 
Cleary  is  now  Sunday  editor 
(the  Sunday  Times- Advertistr) 
and  Miss  Ethel  Voorhees  hu  be 
come  assistant  advertising  man 
ager. 

All  are  long-term  employes  of 
the  Times  Newspapers.  CJalla- 
han,  ,who  went  to  the  Times  In 
1915,  has  held  virtually  even 
position  in  the  business  de^- 
ment.  Burgner  has  been  a 
Times  employe  since  1924,  oe 
cupying  positions  as  reporter, 
assistant  city  editor  and  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Cleans,  whose  period 
of  service  also  is  nearing  the  20- 
year  mark,  has  been  on  the 
Times  telegraph  desk  and  eit; 
editor  of  the  Sunday  paper 
Miss  Voorhees  has  been  adver 
tising  assistant  for  many  yean 

■ 

Ask  WLB  Review  of 
Hollywood  Case 

The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Bureau  has  filed 
a  brief  with  the  NWLB  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Hollywood  Cittzes- 
News’  petition  for  review  of  its 
case  with  the  Los  Angeles  News 
paper  Guild.  The  associatko 
particularly  protests  inclunm 
of  both  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship  and  preferential  hiring  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  Citizen-News’  net 
contract  with  the  guild,  declir 
ing  this  to  be  contrary  to  all  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  board  and  to  ill 
principles  of  union  security  u- 
nounced  by  the  board. 

The  brief  declares  that  the  or 
der  exceeds  the  NWLB’s  juris¬ 
diction  because  it  abridges  free 
dom  of  the  press  and  because  it 
is  not  fair  and  equitable  to  ^ 
employer  as  required  in  Sectkm 
7(a)  (2)  of  the  War  Labor  Dis¬ 
putes  Act. 

The  brief  cites  many  NWU 
decisions  in  which  preferentisi 
hiring  provisions  were  deleted 
from  contracts  because  of  inclu¬ 
sion  of  maintenance  of  member 
ship  provisions. 

■ 

Honor  Tilton  Bell 

Tilton  Bell.  Boston  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  of  the 
York  Sun,  was  the  guest  at  a 
luncheon  on  July  27  at  the 
Parker  House.  Boston,  in  hon« 
of  his  70th  birthday.  Mr.  Bell 
widely  known  in  the-  New  Enf 
land  advertising  field,  has  been 
associated  with  the  Sun  29  years 

■ 

Correction 

’The  New  York  Times  acquird 
all  stock  of  all  classes  in  ra^ 
station  WXQR  and  WQXQ.  W 
station,  from  the  Interitate 
Broadcasting  Co.,  no^  52.4%  ** 
stated  last  week  in  E&P. 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Jwly  29.  H 


HE  knows, mmdo  you. 


THAT— Americzn  steamship  companies  are  conducting  the 
greatest  water  transport  operations  in  history. 

THAT— without  such  operations  the  military  successes  of 
our  Armed  Forces  would  be  impossible. 

GRACE  MNE 


10  HANOVER  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


Fairbanks  of 
Indianapolis 
News  Is  Dead 


Indianapolis,  July  26 — Rich¬ 
ard  Fairbanks,  60,  president  of 
the  Indianapolis  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  radio  station  WIBC, 
died  today  at  his  home  here. 

He  first  became  ill  last  De¬ 
cember,  early  in  January  under¬ 
went  a  major  operation,  rallied 
but  a  few  weeks  ago  suffered 
a  relapse. 

Famous  Parsnts 

Born  in  Indianapolis  October 
8,  188S.  Mr.  Fairbuiks  was  the 
son  of  Charles  Warren  and 
Corinelia  Cole  Fairbanks,  both 
of  whom  were  prominent  in  the 
history  of  Indianapolis.  His 
father  was  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  a  U.  S.  senator 
from  Indiana,  and  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  attorneys  in 
the  Mid-West.  His  mother  was 
one  at  the  founders  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution  and  its  fifth  president- 
general. 

Richard  Fairbanks  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  youth  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  graduated  from  Yale 
University  in  1905  and  from  the 
Indiana  Law  School  in  1909, 
practiced  law  for  a  time  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  George  B.  Lockwood, 
as  part  owner  and  co-publisher 
of  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Press. 

When  the  U,  S,  entered  the 
first  world  war,  Mr.  Fairbanks 
volunteered,  was  commissioned 
a  captain  of  infantry  and  served 
overseas. 

After  returning  from  France, 
Mr.  Fairbanks  b^ame  president 
of  the  American  Trust  and  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  of  Columbus.  O.  He 
was  vice-president  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  until  1940, 
when  he  was  chosen  president 
and  publisher. 


PAC  Propaganda 
Into  High  Gear 
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From  Nov.  7,  1943,  to  July  19, 
CIO  PAC  had  amassed  a  total  of 
$669,782  in  contributions  from 
a  number  of  international 
unions.  About  half  of  this 
amount  has  been  spent,  roughly 
divided  into  85%  in  organiza¬ 
tional  expense  and  15%  in  direct 
contributions  to  primary  cam¬ 
paigns.  Then,  on  July  19.  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Smith-Connally 
Act.  the  balance  remaining,  ap¬ 
proximately  estimated  by  Ferry 
at  $340,000  was  deposited  in 
escrow  to  be  frozen  until  after 
the  election.  From  that  date  on 
PAC  became  non-identical  twins. 

Lucky  "Ping" 

Managing  the  advertising  and 
publicity  works  today,  “Ping" 
Ferry  considers  he  was  “the 
lucky  one  of  few  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  prepared,  qualified 
and  available  to  handle  the  job. 
“Before  May  29,  his  first  day  on 
the  Hillman  payroll,  PAC  never 
had  a  director  of  publicity.  Milt 
Murray,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  who  has 
now  gone  back  to  the  Detroit 


Times,  had  before  then  done 
some  special  work  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  aimed  exclusively  at  the 
labor  press.  Others,  largely 
newspaper  men,  gave  similar 
assistance. 

Today,  including  volunteers, 
who  are  numerous,  eager  and 
willing.  Ferry’s  staff  numbers 
hundreds.  At  headquarters  there 
are  eight  department  heads  and 
executives.  They  are  Lew 
Frank,  Jr.,  assistant  director; 
Alan  Reitman,  formerly  of  PM, 
handling  the  labor  press;  Emil 
Corwin,  brother  of  Norman  Cor¬ 
win,  in  charge  of  radio  public¬ 
ity;  Ben  Shahn,  artist,  who  is 
production  manager,  guiding  the 
preparation  of  posters,  leaflets 
and  pamphlets  for  plastering  the 
war  and  industrial  plants  of  the 
nation;  Henry  L.  Moon,  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  the  Tlegro  press;  Jack 
Becker,  feeding  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers;  Tom  Amlie, 
ex-^ngressman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  a  tireless  wheelhorse  on  leg¬ 
islative  research;  and  lastly  Mrs. 
James  P.  Warburg,  with  her  fa¬ 
mous  bound  volume  of  newspa¬ 
per  clips  and  “Pacts  Index  File.” 

The  last  two  named  comprise 
a  fascinating  story  in  them¬ 
selves.  Mrs.  Warburg’s  vol¬ 
uminous  scrap  books,  crammed 
with  newspaper  clippings  all 
carefully  indexed  constitute  a 
newspaper  morgue  almost  as 
good  as  that  found  on  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Ferry  says  he 
has  yet  to  fail  to  find  a  fact 
sought  in  this  Warburg  collec¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Warburg  has  more 
volumes  at  home,  if  what  is  de¬ 
sired  can  not  be  located  in  the 
ones  stacked  at  headquarters. 
Not  far  from  her  desk  sits  ex- 
Congressman.  Amlie,  digging  up 
and  setting  down  all  the  dirt  and 
'data  he  can  put  his  fingers  to  on 
the  Congressional  records  of 
candidates  running  for  office. 

What  may  be  seen  at  head¬ 
quarters  is  but  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  extends  across  coun¬ 
try.  ’There  are  14  regional  of¬ 
fices.  Ten  have  publicity  direc¬ 
tors.  Maine,  New  Hampshire. 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts  are 
covered  out  of  73  Trement  street, 
Boston,  with  Joseph  Salerno,  re¬ 
gional  director.  New  York  State 
has  its  own  office  at  570  Seventh 
ave.,  headed  by  Charlotte  Carr. 
Irving  Abramson  blankets  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
from  his  office  at  17  William 
street,  Newark.  From  the  Law 
and  Finance  Building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Joseph  A.  ^noghue 
covers  Pennsylvania.  Jack  Kroll, 
at  1015  Vine  street,  Cincinnati, 
is  regional  director  for  Ohio. 
West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 

The  important  state  of  Michi¬ 
gan  is  in  the  hands  of  August 
Scholle,  located  in  the  Hoffman 
Building,  Detroit.  In  charge  of 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
is  Raymond  S.  McKeough,  in 
Suite  1619,  105  West  Adams 

street,  Chicago.  Nine  southern 
states,  Virginia,  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Tennessee,  Mi^issippi, 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  are  the 
province  of  George  S.  Mitchell, 
at  75  Ivy  street,  Atlanta.  The 
Lone  Star  State  of  Texas  is  a  re¬ 
gion  in  itself,  directed  by  Carl 
A.  McPeak  from  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Life  Building,  Dallas. 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas  are  linked  to¬ 


gether  in  a  region  presided  over 
by  W.  A.  Holloway,  911  Walnut 
street,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  John 
M.  Jacobsen  is  the  man  responsi¬ 
ble  for  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North 
and  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska, 
may  be  found  in  the  Plymouth 
Building,  Minneapolis.  In  the 
Patterson  Building,  Denver, 
Amer  Lehman  takes  care  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Utah  and  Arizona,  while 
G^rge  B.  Roberts  is  regional 
director  for  California  and  Ne¬ 
vada  with  offices  at  112  West 
Ninth  street,  Los  Angeles.  The 
Northwestern  region,  comprising 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Montana  is  directed  by  Roy  W. 
Atkinson,  from  the  Smith  Tower, 
Seattle. 

There  are  other  ramifications. 
’The  committee  established  Nel¬ 
son  Poynter,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  ( Fla. )  Times, 
in  business  as  an  editorial  re¬ 
searcher.  Under  the  name  of 
Press  Research,  with  offices  at 
732  17th  street,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Poynter  sells  his 
weekly  mimeographed  editorial 
research  data  to  editors.  Some 
30  newspapers  are  presently  his 
subscribers. 

A  free  interchange  of  informa*- 
tion  and  data  exists  between 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  and  PAC.  Helping  the 
official  political  party  organiza¬ 
tion,  PAC  is  now  preparing  dif¬ 
ferent  pamphlets  for  every  con¬ 
gressional  district. 

To  230  papers  of  the  Negro 
press.  Moon  keeps  a  constant 
stream  of  publicity  flowing. 
Prom  the  Labor  press  depart¬ 
ment,  news  and  editorial  copy 
in  mimeograph  and  mat  form 
go  to  1,200  newspapers.  Ferry 
says  that  right  now  85%  of  the 
labor  press  copy  is  devoted  to 
“get  out  the  vote.”  A  mailing 
list  of  50,000  liberals  has  been 
built  up  and  is  being  used  for 
direct  mail  advertising. 

This  we^  Ferry  proudly  read 
feature  articles  about  PAC  in 
Colliers,  by  Walter  Davenport. 
Time  treated  the  enterprise 
kindly.  Newspapers  are  not  be¬ 
ing  lax  in  letting  the  public 
know  the  committee  exists. 

Pamphlets  and  Circulars 

Titles  of  pamphlets  and  cir¬ 
culars  already  published  and 
being  distributed  include  “This 
Is  Your  America,”  “Every  Work¬ 
er  a  Voter,”  the  complete  report 
of  the  two-day  conference  called 
by  the  CIO  PAC  on  full  em¬ 
ployment;  “What  Every  Canvas¬ 
ser  Should  Know”;  and  “Four 
Men  Speak  About  Jobs  For 
All,  ”  containing  speeches  by 
Vice  -  President  Wallace;  CIO 
President  Murray;  James  G. 
Patton,  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Farmers  Union,  and  Hillman. 
Reminder  stickers  read:  “Votes 
are  Weapons  on  the  Home 
Front!  Have  You  Registered?” 

The  radio  department  at 
headquarters  has  prepared  a 
Radio  Handbook  for  the  unions. 
Beginning  with  the  assertion 
that  if  the  Constitution  were 
written  today,  “freedom  to 
listen”  would  appear  before 
“freedom  of  the  press,”  the 
handbook  details  methods  of  ob¬ 
taining  free  time  on  the  air. 
Unions  are  also  urged  to  buy 
time. 

“The  air  belongs  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  states  this  booklet.  .  .  . 


"As  soon  as  the  companiet  fin 
to  serve  the  people  and  abuK 
their  privilege,  their  license  n«i 
be  revoked.  ”  ^ 


In  preparing  programs  unioai 
are  urged  not  to  be  “tight-lacn 
or  dull.”  Sample  humorous  fiv*. 
minute  skits  are  offered. 

In  addition  to  this  welter  oi 
material  ground  out  at  Hm. 
man’s  headquarters  by  “Pinj'i" 
men  and  women,  the  two  PACi 
have  access  to  a  selection  of  the 
prize  productions  of  the  bk 
union  public  relations  and 
cational  directors.  Typical  is  | 
15-minute  animated  cartoon  fila 
in  technicolor  prepared  by 
smart  William  Levitt,  educt- 
tional  director  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  De¬ 
troit. 

“This  is  a  cooperative  venture 
all  the  way  through,”  Ferry  ex¬ 
plained.  “The  daily  inau  j| 
making  us  their  whipping  boy. 
We’ll  let  our  record  stand  foe 
itself.” 

Ferry’s  story  is  as  Americto 
as  could  be.  Son  of  a  well-t^ 
family,  born  in  Detroit,  he  went 
into  newspaper  work  after  be 
was  graduated  from  Dartrouth. 
He  worked  for  both  the  Timtt 
and  Free  Press  in  Detroit,  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Amer 
ican  Newspaper  Guild.  He 
worked  on  about  ten  other 
dailies.  Like  many  another 
newspaper  man  he  mov^  into 
publicity,  being  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  Eastern  Airlines  durini 
1936  and  1937.  Then  he  went  to 
Puerto  Rico,  started  his  owi 
Spanish  language  weekly  called 
the  Fortnighter,  It  collapsed 
when  his  advertisers  commenced 
to  pay  him  off  in  rum. 

“I  opened  a  gambling  joint’ 
he  remembered.  ‘"There,  over 
the  dice  one  day  I  met  the  ^ 
who  was  to  become  my  Mrtfe. 
We  decided  we  would  never 
live  in  big  cities  again.  We'd 
make  our  home  in  some  simll 
country  town.” 

New  Hampshire  became  the 
newlyweds’  home  state.  “Ping” 
worked  first  on  the  late  Secre 
tary  Knox’s  Manchester  Unios 
Leader.  Later  he  ran  two  col¬ 
umns  on  the  Concord  Monitor. 

His  labor  background,  beeidei 
his  membership  in  the  guild,  is 
represented  by  his  handling  of 
press  relations  for  the  Inter 
national  Labor  Office  in  1941 
and  1942.  In  1942  he  became 
an  OPA  investigator,  went  back 
to  the  ILO  and  then  landed  this 
Hillman  job. 
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fAR  EFFORT  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  nation's  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in  April 
lelued  $3,204,547,  according  to 
the  report  released  this  week  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Compilation  for  the 
report,  a  continuing  one  begun 
by  the  Bureau  in  August,  1943, 
if  handled  by  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  and  covers 
war  projects  appearing  in  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  only. 

To  date,  for  the  nine  months 
period  covered  thus  far  by  the 
survey,  war  advertising  is  val- 
Dtd  at  $44,907,785.  Such  adver- 
titjng  for  April  fell  $1,575,146 
from  the  March  figure  of  $4,779,- 
March’s  high  figure,  it 
should  be  noted,  however,  was 
Ivgdy  accounted  for  by  the 
Bed  Cross  drive  which  contrib¬ 
uted  $2,374,913  or  49.7%  of  the 
month's  total. 

War  Bond  copy  moved  back  to 
first  place  among  the  32  different 
projects  supported  with  $855,589 
or  26.7%  of  the  total.  A  no¬ 
table  change  in  position  was  re¬ 
corded  for  Fat  and  Grease  Sal¬ 
vage.  which,  beginning  a  new 
phase  of  its  campaign,  came  up 
from  20th  place  in  March  to 


PROJECT 

Ww  Bands  . 

Fit  and  Greasr  Salvage  . 

Wiste  Paper  .Salvage  . 

Doa't  Telephone  . 

Had  Cress  . 

Recrmtin*-  -Armed  Services  . 

Food  (Including  Crop  ttorps  and 

Anti-Black  Market)  . 

Tke  and  Car  Conservation . 

Htcniiting — War  Industry  . 

V-Mail  . . . 

Soap  Conservation  . 

HM  Donation  . 

Civilian  .Morale  . 

.\ali-Iaflation  . 

D®'t  Travel  . 

Multiple  Projects  . 

Appliance  Conservation  . 

Non-Discrimination  . 

Ufkt  and  Power  Conservation... 

.Amed  Force  Morale . 

Absenteeism  . 

Humor  Prevention  . 

Tin  Can  Salvage  . 

Buy  Your  Coal  Now . 

Scrap  Metal  Salvage  . 

'Merchant  Marine — Recruiting  .. 

Home  Up-Keep  . 

Home  Accident  Prevention . 

Forest  Rre  Prevention . 

Share  Your  Home . 

Bottle  Salvage  . 

■Aircraft  Warning  ^rv!ce . 

Chmtma.s  Mailing  . 

Civilian  Defense  . 

Xational  War  Funtl . 

™ono(jraph  Record  Salvage . 

Stoding  Salvage  . 

,^-S.  Army — Recruiting  (WAC) 
C.  S.  Army — Recruiting  (Ex¬ 
cept  WAC)  . :...... 

Mucdlaneous  . 


second  in  April  and  accounted 
for  $313,297  or  9.8%  of  the  total. 

Third  place  was  taken  by 
Waste  Paper  'Salvage  with  $310,- 
314  (9.7%)  and  fourth  by  “Don’t 
Telephone’’  with  $291,610 
(9.1%). 

The  top  two  places  on  the  nine 
months  total  were  retained  re¬ 
spectively  by  War  Bonds  and 
“Don’t  Telephone”  while  Red 
Cross  and  Wast  Paper  Salvage 
placed  third  and  fourth  respec¬ 
tively. 

Exclusive  of  War  Bond  adver¬ 
tising,  for  which  a  breakdown  is 
not  obtainable,  paid  advertising 
amounted  to  $1,953,497  and  that 
donated  by  newspapers  to  $395,- 
461.  Of  the  paid  advertising. 
$1,267,480  was  contributed  by 
national  advertisers,  $683,792  by 
local  and  $2,225,  for  all  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  recruiting,  by  the 
government. 

For  the  nine  months  period 
the  breakdown  shows  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  amounting  to  $24,918,- 
554  and  that  contributed  by 
newspapers  to  $1,752,655.  Of  the 
former  $13.582,5()0  came  from 
national  advertisers,  $9,861,129 
from  local  and  $1,474,925  from 
the  government. 

The  breakdown  follows: 


— Al'RlL- 
Kxpenditure 

Rank 

— AL’G.-Al'R.— 
Expenditure 

Rank 

$  855,589.00 

1 

$18,236,575.08 

1 

313,297.11 

1,388,905.98 

— 

310,314.27 

3 

1,992,463.34 

4 

291,610.20 

4 

3,816,252.37 

2 

260,181.81 

5 

2,817,988.95 

3 

177,276.47 

6 

1,282,789.34 

9 

174,359.84 

7 

1,433,018.31 

7 

154,144.90 

8 

499,850.89 

20 

89,569.34 

9 

993,872.32 

11 

87,808.98 

10 

188,404.02 

23 

82,641.02 

11 

154,144.20 

25 

75,701.43 

12 

909,234.55 

13 

62,387.92 

13 

1,469,594.35 

6 

56,747.22 

14 

1,227,296.41 

10 

51,195.34 

15 

928,576.95 

12 

44,724.05 

16 

551,103.49 

17 

25,534.11 

17 

326,756.43 

21 

17,269.56 

18 

142,310.56 

26 

16,188.83 

19 

530,565.77 

18 

14,832.16 

20 

507,286.57 

19 

11,025.77 

21 

162,498.14 

24 

8,854.30 

22 

103,513.13 

27 

7,434.84 

23 

76,110.44 

31 

6,858.04 

24 

601,418.58 

15 

2,415.77 

25 

93,281.89 

29 

2,225.00 

26 

81,425.00 

30 

1,872.78 

27 

6,663.65 

38 

1,220.10 

28 

•  33,860.33 

36 

305.76 

29 

18,148,62 

37 

274.40 

30 

51,482.48 

35 

273.70 

31 

65,286.69 

33 

— 

— 

69,869.17 

32 

— — 

— 

62,772.78 

.14 

. 

— 

235,813.20 

22 

— 

— 

1,662.845.45 

5 

. . 

— 

6.498.38 

39 

— 

— 

103.203.80 

28 

- 

— 

1,411.76 

40 

— 

— 

829,000.00 

14 

_ 

_ 

564,500.00 

16 

413.07 

•  — 

681,191.77 

— 

.total  . .  $3,204,547.09  —  $44,907,785.14  — 

Indicates  advertising  for  recruiting  paid  for  by  the  government.  All  other 
PtSKCts  represent  money  spent  by  national  or  loc.il  advertisers  or  space  donated  by 
newspapers. 

CHANCELLOR  NEW  MANAGER  OF  REUTERS 

W.  J.  MOLONEY  is  retiring  as  is  39,  was  Reuters  general  man- 
Joint  general  manager  of  Reu-  ager  in  the  Far  East  before  be- 
“  ‘  “  coming  joint  general  manager 

two  years  ago.  He  visited  the 
Unit^  States  and  Latin  America 
in  1940  and  again  in  the  winter 
of  1942-43. 


^  Limit^  in  London  at  the 
end  of  July.  C.  J.  Chancellor 
will  b^ome  sole  general  man¬ 
ner,  Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
this  week.  Mr.  Chancellor,  who 


Asks  Elimination  oi 
Elaborate  Ad  Folios 

Users  of  printing  papers  werei 
asked  to  eliminate  their  elab-j 
orate  advertising  portfolios. , 
brochures  and  presentations  by; 
Harold  Boeschenstein,  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  Forest  Products  Bureau, 
in  a  recent  talk  to  the  newly- 
reorganized  Commercial  Print¬ 
ing  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  prophesying  possible 
further  curtailment  of  the  usage 
of  printing  papers  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Low  water  levels  in  parts  of 
Canada  affecting  the  movement 
of  pulpwood  to  the  mills  and 
possibly  inadequate  W2iste  paper 
collections  he  named  as  possible; 
causes  and  said  the  limitation! 
might  have  to  be  applied  in  thei 
graphic  arts  industry.  ! 

Commercial  printers  have  as¬ 
sured  the  War  Production  Board 
they  will  endeavor  to  curtail 
print  paper  use  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  publications  and 
toning  down  elaborate  work. 

■ 

Britain  Spent  $2,178,060 
For  Ads  This  Year 

According  to  figures  received 
by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  from 
its  London  office,  the  British 
Government  spent  a  total  of 
$2,178J)60  for  advertising  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  trade 
publications  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1944.  Of  this  amount 
$903,942  was  placed  in  London 
papers,  $618,746  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  and  suburban  press.  $383,436 
in  magazines  and  the  balance. 
$71,936,  in  the  trade  and  tech¬ 
nical  press. 

The  largest  expenditures,  by 
government  departments,  were 
made  by  the  National  Savings 
Committee  which  accounted  for 
over  25%'  and  by  the  Ministry 
of  Food  which  accounted  for 
about  22%  of  the  government’s 
total  advertising  outlay.  Total 
expenditures  for  the  current  first  | 
quarter  were  $59,371  lower  than, 
for  the  same  period  of  1943.  i 
■ 

Lost  Ration  Book  Ads  | 

Local  War  Price  and  Rationing  i 
Board  have  been  advised  it  is 
not  necessary  for  persons  who 
lose  war  ration  books  to  adver-l 
tise  for  their  recovery  before; 
replacement  books  are  issued 
the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  said  last  week.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions,  local  boards  in  their  dis¬ 
cretion  adopted  the  policy  of  re¬ 
questing  persons  who  lost  their 
war  ration  books  to  advertise 
the  loss  before  replacement  was 
issued.  This  was  done  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  recover  the  original  book; 
and  to  permit  the  applicant  to; 
.show  evidence  his  application! 
was  made  in  good  faith. 

■ 

I 

New  ANA  Members 

New  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc., 
and  the  individuals  who  repre- 
.sent  them  are:  Houdry  Process 
Corp.,  Phila..  Frank  T.  "Tighe; 
Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Wm.  E.  Fulton;  Eureka 
Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  Detroit, 
George  T.  Stevens;  A.  B.  Dick 
Co.,  Chicago,  R.  J.  Rountree. 


IS  OUR 
FACE  RED 


WE  WERE 
WRONG 


Just  three  mouths  ago  we 
told  you  that  the  Des 
Mbines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une’s  miniature  Service¬ 
men’s  Edition  was  re- 
(luested  by  13, (XX)  lowans! 
Well,  sir  .  .  .  we  were 
WRONG  in  being  proud 
of  that  figure  .  .  . 

Nearly  THREE 
TIMES  that  many 
lowans  requested  the 
June  issue.  Stamped, 
addressed  envelopes 
came  pouring  in  from 
ALL  OVER  IOWA. 

55.000 

REQUESTS 
IN  FOUR  WEEKS 

...  all  resulting  from 
one  news  story  and  a 
couple  of  announce¬ 
ment  boxes  in  the 
Register  and  Tribune. 

I'o  WISE  advertisers,  that 
means  that  The  Register 
and  Tribune’s  320,931 
daily  and  391,081  Sunday 
circulation  has  a  whale  of 
a  lot  of  PULLING  POW¬ 
ER  in  the  rich  Iowa  mar¬ 
ket.  YOU  can  use  it 
PROFTT.NP.LY. 
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Parallel  Between 
WMC,  Nazi  Outline 

_ continued  from  page  7 


the  volume  of  Help  Wanted  ad¬ 
vertising.  An  insignificant  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Female  Help 
Wanted  classifications  by  no 
means  offsets  the  critical  loss. 

Herewith,  is  the  editorial  from 
the  Rochester  Times-Union : 

“  ‘First,  as  the  employment 
office  must  consent  to  the  hiring, 
and  as  every  employe  leaving  a 
job  without  previous  permission 
must  register  at  the  employment 
office,  all  persons  entering  the 
labor  market  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Administration  and  can 
be  recruited  for  the  most  im¬ 
portant  job  at  hand. 

“  ‘Second,  employment  offices 
constantly  reexamine  their  card 
indexes  based  on  the  labor 
books.  As  soon  as  they  discover 
a  case  of  bad  placement,  they 
endeavor  to  redirect  the  worker. 
Finally,  enterprises  are  sys¬ 
tematically  examined  by  special 
commissions  in  order  to  strip 
civilian  -  goods  industries  of 
workmen  and  shift  them  to 
armament  products.’ 

Is  Gsrmon  System 

“The  above  paragraph,  which 
might  be  a  description  of  the 
present  WMC  employment 
policy,  is,  in  fact,  a  description 
of  the  German  employment  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  from  ‘Manpower 
Control  in  Germany,’  by  Herbert 
Block  as  published  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary,  1943,  Monthly  Labor  Re¬ 
view,  magazine  of  the  U,  S,  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.’’ 

“The  following  is  from  Block’s 
description  of  the  Nazi  employ¬ 
ment  system: 

“A  government  ‘able  to  influ¬ 
ence  people  so  effectively  must, 
however,  take  care  not  to  upset 
them.  ’Therefore,  decree.s  have 
been  repeatedly  revised  during 
recent  years.  .  .  .  The  iron  fist 
is  covered  with  a  velvet  glove 
as  soon  as  the  highest  aim,  the 
utmost  strengthening  of  war  pro¬ 
duction,  seems  endangered.  A 
very  elastic  compulsory  system 
has  succeeded  in  putting  the 
whole  population  to  work,  each 
according  to  his  capacities,  and 
all  in  the  interest  of  economic 
warfare.’ 

“This  is  virtually  a  precise  de¬ 
scription  of  the  employment 
practices  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  of  the  United  States. 

“Block’s  major  points  concern¬ 
ing  the  Nazi  manpower  control 
system  are: 

“  ‘During  the  past  decade  the 
German  labor  market  has  run 
a  course  from  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment,  through  a  growing  lack  of 
skilled  workers,  to  a  general 
shortage  of  labor.  Correspond¬ 
ingly,  in  the  governmental  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  labor  market,  three 
periods  can  be  distinguished. 

“  ‘In  the  first  period — 1933  and 
1934 — the  measures  were  direct¬ 
ed  toward  reducing  the  number 
of  persons  on  the  labor  market 
by  the  placing  of  government 
orders  and  carrying  out  of  public 
works,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
women  and  older  workers,  by 
the  absorption  of  youth  and 
others  in  the  military  forces,  and 
by  shortening  of  working  hours. 
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Even  at  that  time  the  labor  ad¬ 
ministration  was  strengthened 
for  the  task  of  providing  labor 
for  rearmament,  and  these  au¬ 
thorizations  were  successively 
extended  during  the  subsequent 
years. 

“  ‘In  the  second  period — 1935 
and  1936 — when  lack  of  skilled 
labor  first  began  to  be  evident, 
skilled  workers  were  forbidden 
to  emigrate,  non-essential  labor¬ 
ers  were  compelled  to  return  to 
their  trades  if  busy  in  activities 
other  than  those  for  which  they 
were  trained,  and  the  training 
and  retraining  of  workers  was 
promoted. 

Labor  Shortage 

“  ‘In  the  third  period,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1937,  the  government 
measures  have  been  directed 
against  a  labor  shortage — general 
throughout  the  country  —  and 
have  involved  the  intensification 
of  earlier  measures,  the  most 
minute  examination  of  industry’s 
labor  needs  and  the  searching 
out  of  all  possible  sources  of 
labor,  with  absolute  control  of 
hiring,  firing,  and  transfers  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  government.’ 

“The  above  is  a  fairly  accurate 
description  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  United  States. 

“If  you  desire  to  make  your 
own  comparison,  read  Block’s 
entire  article  in  the  January, 
1943  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review.” 

A  further  “deadly  parallel”  is 
included  in  an  Associated  Press 
story  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
dated  July  15,  1944,  which 

stated  that  Chairman  McNutt 
“may  reverse  his  position  and 
ask  a  national  service  law  if 
his  job  placement  program  fails 
of  public  support.”  The  article 
continues  that  “McNutt’s  agency 
is  undergoing  its  supreme  test 
in  its  present  effort  to  push, 
rather  than  force,  workers  into 
jobs  where  they  are  most  needed. 
Most  crucial  goal  is  to  find  79,000 
by  Sept.  1,  to  move  from  one 
region  to  another.” 

In  this  same  story,  it  is  point¬ 
ed  out  that  if  the  WMC  fails  in 
its  present  plans,  “McNutt  may 
take  some  immediate  step  like 
asking  Congress  to  bolster  the 
manpower  regulation.  If  this 
fails — so  the  argument  runs — 
manpower  ofiAcials  will  be  forced 
to  ask  national  service  legisla¬ 
tion,  joining  hands  with  the 
armed  forces.” 

On  July  23.  1944,  Chairman 
McNutt  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  government  committee 
to  handle  recruitment.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  function  in  districts 
where  plants  need  more  workers 
than  the  districts  possess.  Headed 
by  Deputy  WMC  Chairman 
Charles  M.  Hay,  this  priority  ref¬ 
erral  committee  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  Navy,  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission,  Aircraft,  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice,  Civil  Service  and  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.  Chairman  Mc¬ 
Nutt  said  that  when  workers  are 
needed  by  an  industry  making 
essential  products,  they  shall  be 
subject*  to  this  committee’s  rul¬ 
ing.  He  added,  that  in  addition 
to  recommending  orders  for 
labor  that  should  be  extended 
for  inter-regional  recruitment,  it 
will  also  assign  to  them  priority 
designations. 
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JAMES  C.  LATIMER,  68,  for  two 

long  terms  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Virginia  Press  Assn, 
and  one  of  the  best-known  news¬ 
papermen  in  Virginia,  died  July 
21  at  Richmond  aftpr  an  illness 
of  several  weeks.  He  entered  the 
hospital  June  8  for  a  simple 
operation  for  glaucoma,  but  com¬ 
plications  developed,  necessitat¬ 
ing  several  serious  abdominal 
operations.  Mr.  Latimer  had 
worked  in  the  news  and  editorial 
departments  of  the  Richmond 
Times  Dispatch  and  on  new^a- 
pers  in  Bristol,  Farmville,  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Norfolk  Va.,  and  Eliza- 
bethton,  Tenn.  For  the  past  nine 
years  he  had  compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  Virginia  Newspaper 
Directory  and  Market  Informa¬ 
tion. 

Harry  B.  Brooks,  72,  editor  of 
the  Great  Falls  ( Mont. )  Tribune, 
collapsed  at  his  desk  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  building  on  July  11  and  died 
a  few  minutes  later  from  a  heart 
attack.  A  native  of  Minnesota, 
the  veteran  editor  had  lived  in 
Montana  for  40  years.  He  had 
taken  an  active  role  in  civic  af¬ 
fairs,  especially  boy  scout  work. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

Lt.  Col.  Virgil  L.  Lewis,  38, 
staff  writer  for  AP  at  Denver  on 
military  leave,  was  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  Italy  June  28,  the  War 
Department  notified  his  wife 
July  20. 

H.  M.  C.  Holdert,  74,  one  of 
the  principal  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  in  Holland,  died  July  21  at 
Bussum,  DNB  has  reported.  He 
was  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Amsterdam  newspapers,  De  Tele- 
graaf  and  Het  Nieuws  van  den 
Dag. 

Robert  Dean  (  Bob  )  Dwyer.  44, 
fish  and  game  editor  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  in  that 
city  July  13.  Dwyer  had  worked 
on  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  San 
Francisco  News  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky. )  Herald-Post  before 
joining  the  Tribune  staff  in  1935. 

First  Lt.  George  Penn  Hut¬ 
ton,  22,  former  Chicago  Sun  edi¬ 
torial  department  employe,  who 
enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 
immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
was  killed  in  action  in  the  Asia¬ 
tic  war  theater  la^t  June  15,  the 
date  of  the  first  bombing  of 
Japan  by  the  B-29  Superfort¬ 
resses. 

Howard  A.  Amos,  67,  vice- 
president  of  the  Sidney  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Sidney  ( O. )  News,  died 
July  21. 

Barclay  V.  McCarty,  43, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  publicity 
writer  formerly  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  departments  of  the  New 
YorU  Times  and  Time  magazine, 
died  July  24. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  F.  Case,  28, 
assistant  city  editor  on  leave 
from  the  Washington  Post,  died 
of  injuries  suffered  when  he 
bailed  out  of  a  P-47  near  Appo¬ 
mattox.  Va..  July  23. 

William  R.  Thudium,  56,  po¬ 
lice  district  reporter  12  years  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  died 
July  21  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  of  a 
stroke. 
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Fred  M.  Wert,  58,  an  employ 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
ness  department  40  yean,  dki 
at  Detroit  July  15. 

Fred  Riseling,  73,  a  vetem 
newspaper  man  since  tenritoilg 
days  and  a  former  staff  memtai 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  OkUko- 
man,  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Neiotud 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon, dj(j 
July  21. 

Horace  J.  Newberry,  88,  pk- 
neer  Kansas  and  Nebraska  neni- 
man  between  1877  and  1917,  did 
July  20  in  ’Tulsa. 

Capt.  Sumner  T.  Bisbh,  r 
managing  editor  of  the  Okie 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and  Ti«a 
up  to  the  end  of  the  first  World 
War,  died  at  his  home  in  Baki- 
more  July  14. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Trenhou 
Bartlett,  45,  wife  of  Col.  Ged- 
frey  Bartlett  of  the  Army,  fonna 
radio  columnist  for  the  Nn 
York  Sun,  died  July  23  at  tin 
Staten  Island  Hospital,  Nn 
Brighton,  of  a  heart  ailment. 

Ralph  E.  Overholser,  50,  for 
mer  editor  of  the  Red  Oak  (U.) 
Express  and  last  spring  winner 
of  the  master  editor-publiAer 
award  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Pren 
Association,  died  at  R^  Oik 
July  16. 

First  Lt.  William  Redill,  21. 
formerly  in  the  publication  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Poet, 
attached  to  the  press  and  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  branch  of  tin 
Army,  died  in  action  recently  to 
Normandy. 

Floyd  W.  Clark,  60,  circuk- 
tion  manager  of  the  Watertown. 
N.  Y.,  branch  of  the  Syraesu 
Post-Standard,  died  July  22. 

William  F.  Stahl,  former  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  circulation  depiit- 
ment  of  the  old  Cedar  RapUi 
( la. )  Republican  and  for  21 
years  publisher  of  the  Lubon 
( la. )  Herald,  died  July  11  of  i 
heart  attack  at  Los  Angeles,  Cd. 
where  he  had  been  living  the 
last  four  years.  In  1923  he  be 
came  a  part  owner  of  the  Rapidi 
Press  in  Cedar  Rapids. 

Dr.  Henry  R.  Dwire,  61,  for 
many  years  co-publisher  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentiml, 
and  director  of  public  relation! 
at  Duke  University,  Durhaa 
N.  C.,  died  July  17  at  Duke  H» 
pital.  Dr.  Dwire  underwent  in 
operation  at  the  hospital  on 
July  8.  He  was  a  native  oi 
Winston-Salem. 
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Army  Censors 
Story  of  Shooting 
At  USO  Party 

rjading,  Pa.,  July  24 — Alert- 
^  on  the  part  of  a  reporter  of 
^Reading  Times  in  following 
Ta  report  that  Army  officers 
^  taken  an  operator  off  an 
rievator  in  the  city’s  largest  de- 
^tment  store,  led  to  the  reve- 
laUon  that  a  civilian  had  been 
shot  on  a  nearby  Army  post— 
which  Army  officials  had  kept 
ouiet  for  over  24  hours 

It  revealed  that  a  23-year-old 
Reading  woman  had  been  shot 
by  a  sergeant  while  attending  a 
UW  dance  at  the  large  Indian- 
town  Gap  Army  Post  and  led  to 
the  editor  of  the  Times  lodging 
a  protest  against  "unauthorized 
Army  censorship”  and  a  protest 
by  the  store  manager  over  the 
manner  in  which  one  of  his  em¬ 
ployes  was  taken  away  without 
notification. 

“Reporter  Got  Story 

The  Times’  reporter,  Dan  Park, 
got  “wind  ”  of  the  shooting  while 
covering  his  regular  police  beat 
but  police  officials  refused  all 
inloraiation  other  than  admitting 
a  shooting  had  taken  place.  They 
claimed  it  was  purely  an  Army 
affair.  Major  Shuman,  post  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer,  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  affair. 

When  all  efforts  to  secure  in¬ 
formation  at  the  Post  failed  Her¬ 
bert  C.  Kohler,  managing  editor 
of  the  Times,  sent  a  telegram  of 
protest  to  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  but  as  yet  has  not  received 
a  reply. 

Finally  Park  contacted  Col.  E.  F. 
.Ambrose,  commanding  officer  of 
one  of  the  regiments  stationed 
at  the  post,  and  he  admitted  that 
a  shooting  had  taken  place  but 
refused  to  give  any  names  or  de¬ 
tails  with  the  excuse  that  he 
hadn’t  received  a  report  on  the 
affair  although  it  had  occurred 
24  hours  previously. 

Discovered  Relatives 


Taking  another  tack  the  Times 
reporter  found  out  the  name  and 
address  of  the  elevator  operator 
and  by  contacting  her  relatives 
found  out  the  name  of  the  girl 
who  had  been  shot.  However 
even  this  lead  led  into  a  blind 
alley  when  her  family  refused 
any  information  with  the  state¬ 
ment,  “That’s  government  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  soldier  man  told  us 
not  to  tell  anyone  about  it.” 

Determined  to  get  the  story 
Park  kept  working  all  the  “an¬ 
gles”  until  by  talking  to  various 
persons  who  had  been  to  the 
dance  he  learned  that  the  Read¬ 
ing  girl  and  three  companions 
had  left  the  dance  to  visit  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  his  barracks.  While  there 
the  soldier  showed  them  how  his 
45  calibre  revolver  worked  and 
in  the  process  it  went  off,  the 
bullet  striking  the  Reading  girl 
in  the  right  temple. 

Meanwhile  the  provost  mar- 
Aall  accompanied  by  a  state  po- 
liaeman  took  three  Reading 
women  to  Lebanon  for  question¬ 
ing  without  the  formality  of  a 
warrant.  After  taking  state- 
njents  from  them  they  held  the 
wwien  but  upon  being  informed 
w  the  occurrence  by  the  'Times, 
L.  Ehrman  Meyer,  district  attor¬ 


ney  of  Lebanon  County,  ordered 
their  release. 

Meyer  told  the  Times  the 
women  had  been  detained  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge  and  that  he 
strenuously  disapproved  of  the 
Army’s  action  in  the  case.  He 
subsequently  requested  Army  of¬ 
ficers  to  turn  over  the  soldier 
who  did  the  shooting  for  prose¬ 
cution  in  the  county  court  but 
they  refused  claiming  the  case 
would  be  tried  in  military  court. 


Shop  Talk 
At  Thirty 
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footing  the  bill,  print  that  fact — 
at  least  in  agate — beneath  Os¬ 
car’s  alleged  editorial  effort. 

5.  Phoney  Clubs. 

Joe’s  outfit  has  varied  the  P.  T. 
Barnum  “Sucker  Born  Every 
Minute”  adage  to  "All  Women 
Are  Suckers.” 

When  the  distaff  side  organize 
to  protest,  it’s  news,  they  reason. 
So  they  proceed  to  fabricate. 

Leo  Antimock,  father  of  the 
tax  bill  which  the  National 
Moccasin  Institute  believes 
could  tax  doe-skin  footwear  out 
of  existence,  is  a  Congressman 
from  Utah.  To  Utah  travel  by 
plane  some  of  Joe  Basacabalupo’s 
most  adept  news  fabricators. 

They  map  out  the  state  and 
converge  on  the  capitol.  In  ham¬ 
lets  and  villages,  at  crossroads 
and  convention  halls,  women  in 
groups  are  meeting,  the  corre¬ 
spondents  wire  their  city  editors. 
It’s  a  state-wide  movement,  all 
right,  and  the  women  are  angry 
about  taxes.  Particularly  about 
taxes  which  threaten  to  make 
unobtainable  women’s  shoes 
made  of  doe-skin. 

Now  come  the  gagged  pictures, 
and  on  the  strength  of  them,  the 
news  services  take  up  the  story, 
then  the  newsfilm  cameramen. 

Joe’s  gang  is  well  on  the  way 
to  killing  Sen.  Antimock’s  bill 
in  committee  and  Sen.  Anti¬ 
mock’s  chances  of  re-election. 

But  there’s  a  question  of 
ethics  involved.  Joe’s  agents 
failed  to  tell  the  women  they 
represented  the  National  Moc¬ 
casin  Institute.  The  editors  who 
published  stories  of  the  many 
clubs  formed  by  Joe’s  men  did 
not  know  that  the  seemingly 
spontaneous  wave  of  female  pro¬ 
test  was  Basacabalupo  inspired. 
The  public  in  turn  was  fooled — 
for  a  price. 

One  of  the  few  managing  edi¬ 
tors  I  have  met  who  knows  Joe’s 
methods  said  once,  “Suppose  he 
does  start  a  phoney  crusade? 
By  the  time  the  mob  marches, 
it’s  news,  isn’t  it?” 

’The  immediate  answer  to  that 
is  “Yes.” 

A  more  intelligent  answer 
vould  be  to  expose  the  entire 
crusade. 

’The  best  answer  of  all  would 
perhaps  be  to  return  Joe’s  hand¬ 
outs  with  a  note  advising  him 
to  buy  a  few  honest  ads. 

Whatever  the  answer,  all  city 
editors,  all  managing  editors, 
should  realize  the  nature  of  Joe’s 
methods.  They  should  have  the 
right  to  know  whether  or  not 
they’re  abetting  a  heartless  hood¬ 
winking  of  the  public. 
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For  a  Sound 
Postwar  Agriculture 

Every  editor  knows  that  the  nation's 
postwar  prosperity  is  closely  bound  up 
with  a  sound  future  for  agriculture. 

After  the  last  war,  agricultural  ‘‘pros¬ 
perity”  suddenly  turned  into  a  collapse 
of  farm  prices  so  disastrous  that  one  out 
of  every  thirteen  farms  in  America  was 
sold  at  credit  distress  sale  from  iqzo 
through  1926  alone. 

Will  farm  prices  collapse  again  after 
this  war?  Or  will  America  be  wiser — 
will  all  the  agencies  of  food  production 
and  distribution  plan  and  work  together 
now  for  a  sound  postwar  future? 

Obviously,  no  one  knows  all  the  answers 
to  agriculture’s  postwar  problems.  But 
the  pattern  for  a  sound  future  has  already 
been  set  by  efficient  growers,  shippers, 
distributors,  and  progressive  agricultural 
leaders  who  are  working  together  now. 

We  of  A  &  P  are  proud  of  our  part  in 
this  essential  postwar  planning,  and  all 
our  energies  and  facilities  are  pledged 
to  its  eflfective  continuance. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Wash.  News  Sponsors 
War  Picture  Display 

A  visual,  moving  display  of 
continuity  pictures  covering 
highlights  of  the  war  from  Ger¬ 
many’s  march  into  Poland  to 
the  present  invasion  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  has  been  placed  in  Union 
Station,  Washington,  D.  C.  by 
the  Washington  Daily  News  in 
cooperation  with  the  Spectrola 
Corp. 

On  the  28  by  32-inch  screen 
of  the  Spectrola  machine  52  pic¬ 
tures  and  titles  from  the  News’ 
files  are  flashed  regularly.  Pur¬ 
pose  of  the  series  is  to  sell  War 
Bonds  and  Treasury  officials 
have  commented  on  the  selling 
power  of  the  display. 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 

(Continued) 

CK>OD  Bxnrs 

DAILY  with  Sunday  edition.  In  the 
South — WeKt  of  the  Misaisgippi.  Old 
e.<tabliKhed.  Profitable.  $15,000  cash, 
down  iiayment. 

ANOTHER  DAILY — same  tfeneral  lo 
cality.  Includes  2  story  brick  bulld- 
inR.  $25,000  down  payment.  Also  ser- 
eral  itood  weeklies  in  California. 

THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Building  Los  Angeles 


Newspapers  Wanted 

THIS  IS  WHAT  WE  WANT 

WE  need  more  listings  of  daily  and 
good  weekly  newspapers.  Some  folks 
complain  of  ‘‘dull  business.”  but  we 
are  doing  pretty  well,  and  we  Itave 
buyers  ready  to  buy  good  newspapers, 
worth  the  money  asked.  If  for  any 
reason  you  want  to  sell,  write  us. 
LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY. 
Nashville.  Michigan 


Help  Wanted 
Advertisiai  (Cont’d) 


Help  Wanted 
Edtierial  (Coat’d) 


Advertisements  Mechanical  Cqnipment  Wanted 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  tim^— .50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 

HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS 

I  time— .90  per  line 
2  times— .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEED'S  ISSUE 

To  celculete  cost  of  eny  cleisified  ed- 
vertisement,  count  five  evereqe  words 
to  the  line.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  is  three  lines.  Adver- 
Hsers  who  key  their  ads,  Box  No.  EDI- 
T(DR  &  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted" 
notice,  their  record  is  placed  in  the 
files  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Service.  This  complete  reg¬ 
istration  assures  advertisers'  quelifica- 
Hons  being  kept  before  employers  in 
the  newspeper,  magaane,  publicity 
advertising,  pubh'shing.  and  allied  pro^ 
fessions.  'ntere  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  omploye.  Registration  card  will 
bd  S0nf  rour-Hme  adv«rfis«rs  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower.  B’way  at  12nd  St 
_ New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Brokars 

CAPABLE  HANDUNa.  buying,  sell 
mg  merge™,  dailies  or  weeklieV.  any 
leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Naahville.  Mieh. 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
ot  the  Mississippi 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Bnilding  Los  Angeles 
W.  H.  GLOVER  CO.,  VENTURA  OAlJ 
CONFIDENTIAL  d'ata  on  deiiS^ 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 

Newspopers  For  Sole 

OALIFOENLA  NEWSPAPERS  —  Safe 
investment  — certain  growth;  kindly 
cnmate.  Consider  this;  Isolated,  ezclu- 
weekly;  earning  $800 
to  $000  per  month  above  publisher's 
4*5,000.  Write  A.  W. 
O^CaHf^'  ***  Eresno  Ave.,  Berkeley 


COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  PLANT  for 
plates  up  to  8x10.  NewsVirginian, 
Waynesboro,  Virginia. _ 

WANTED 

Goia  proH,  tingle  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  ineh  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut  off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED.  STEEL  TURTLES.  Write 
Sunday  Eagle.  Passaic.  New  .lersey. 


Moehanical  Eqiiipiiioat  For  Solo 

8  PP.  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS, 
takes  72%"  roll;  7%  H.P.  motor; 
rollers  in  good  condition;  electric  dry¬ 
er;  tabloid  slitter:  Press  has  had  very 
little  use  and  is  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Price  $4000  on  our  floor.  Lloyd 
Hollister.  Inc..  1232  Central  Ave.. 
Wilmette  2,  Illinois. 

COMPLETE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  me¬ 
chanical  office  16  p.  Goss  Press,  5 
linotypes,  1  monotype.  Metal  cases 
and  stones.  Absolutely  complete.  Box 
742.  Editor  A  Publisher 

HOE  4  DECK,  two  plate  w-ide,  224{" 
cut-off.  AC  drive,  metal  pot.  ca.sting 
equipment  and  router.  Color.  Write 
Box  1132.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

HOE  SIMPLEX  24'page  press.  AO 
motor  drive,  casting  equipment,  router 
Priced  at  $4,000.  Write  Geo.  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

Photo-Engravar  Equipment 
_ For  Sal* 

BEVEUNG  MA"CHINE“pbR  “s ALE^ 
No.  2  Ostrander  Seymour  Ball  Bearing 
Beveling  machine  Style  “O”  60  eyrie 
with  turret  head,  220  volt  3  pba.'-e  AC 
motor.  The  Cleveland  .Shopping  News 
Co.,  5809  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland 
14.  Ohio. 


Halp  Wantad 
_ Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  after¬ 
noon  daily  of  5,000  circulation.  City 
of  12,000  in  Michigan.  Good  wages. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Must  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowl^ge  of  copy  writing  and 
layout.  No  high  pressure  man  wanted. 
Write  full  details  concerning  yourself 
and  past  experience  to  Box  738,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SOLKHTOB  for  Mid- 
Eastern  daily  in  city  of  50,000;  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  layouts  and  prepare  copy 
essential;  give  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  inclnding  age,  qualifications,  pres¬ 
ent  and  past  connections  and  when 
available.  Box  733,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  who  can  make  layouts,  write 
copy  and  SELL  display  space.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  $35  w-eek  to  start. 
West  roast  Florida  resort  city.  'Tell 
everything  in  first  letter.  Box  799, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR,  experi¬ 
enced.  For  daily  newspaper.  Must  be 
good  at  layout.  Good  salary.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Times-Joumal,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN,  permanent  position  on  one  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  progressive  news¬ 
papers.  Opportunity  for  advancement 
for  a  man  capable  of  copywriting  and 
selling.  Pleasant  seashore  community 
of  25,000.  Salary  and  commission. 
Write  full  details  on  draft  status  and 
experience.  The  Daily  Record,  Long 
Branch,  N.  J. 

ONLY  OFFICIAL  AFL  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  state,  114  bra.  from  New  York 
wants  high  grade  combination  display- 
special  edition  salesman  capable  of 
heading  department.  Permanent,  A-1 
future  on  live  paper.  Box  660,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SOLICI¬ 
TOR:  Old  established  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  organization  has  opening 
for  young  man  with  experience  as  nu 
tional  advertising  manager  on  under 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Reply  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  as  to  education, 
experience  and  salary  desired.  Chi¬ 
cago  location.  Apply  Box  798.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SALESMAN— PRINTING,  for  old  es 
tablished  house  doing  general  line  of 
commercial  work.  Give  outline  of  ex¬ 
perience,  age.  etc.  Box  806.  Editor  & 


imrience,  a 
Publisher. 


WANT  REAL  WORK  on  display  adv. 
staff  of  daily  in  town  of  15,000!  Sell 
times-a-week  exclusively.  Carry  full 
share  of  200  accounts  serviced  by  staff 
of  four  men.  No  commissions  but  sal¬ 
ary  limited  only  by  performance.  Write 
E.  C.  Tryon,  Eagle-Star,  Marinette, 
Wis.  and  interview  will  be  arranged. 


Help  Wantad 

_ CircnlatioH _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  midwest 
city  10,000  pop.,  age  35-45,  perma¬ 
nent,  good  salary.  Box  694,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

‘TRAVELLING  DISTRICT  MAN¬ 
AGER’S  position  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Salary  and  car  allow¬ 
ance  with  post-war  future.  Box  Ifi.'i, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  MAN  to 
handle  circulation  afternoon  paper, 
town  about  ten  thousand,  housing 
available.  Thomas  G.  Summers,  Ros¬ 
well  Daily  Record,  Roswell,  N.  Mex 

WANT  DISTRICT  MANAGER  that 
can  convince  me  he  is  callable  of  ban 
dling  something  better  such  ns  siiiier- 
visor’s  or  city  circulator’s  chair.  Salary 
and  ear  allowance.  Box  7t>t,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Halp  Wanted 
Newspaper  Librarian 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  to  take  charge 
morgue  and  Library  serving  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Permn 
nent  position.  Excellent  opiiortiinity 
for  capable  man.  Please  give  full  de¬ 
tails  as  to  experience,  salary  expected. 
Write  Rex  Justus,  WorldrTribune. 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


Halp  Wantad 

, _ Editorial _ 

ALL-AROUND  DESKMAN  or  oity  edi¬ 
tor  for  Southwest  five-day  evening  and 
Sunday  morning  daily  of  9,500  circu¬ 
lation.  Handle  AP  and  UP  wire,  local 
copy  and  supervise  local  reporters. 
Vacancy  due  to  death.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition  for  dependable,  community  mind¬ 
ed  man.  Please  gflve  fnll  information 
and  minimum  salary  by  Air  Mail. 
Lawton,  Okla.  Constitution. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  —  young 
man  or  woman  for  excellent  small  city 
daily.  Permanent  job  ready  now.  State 
age,  experience,  draft  status  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Address  Box  605,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  or  » 
porter  for  newspaper  in  tows  g 
2(1.000.  Discharged  service  mas  w, 
ferred.  Box  776,  Editor  A  PubKol, 
GENERAL  REPORTER  6-dsj  J»,|, 
Fine  thirteen  thousand  town. 
permanent  chance  to  advance.  (W 
now.  Box  805,  Editor  A  Pnblislitr 
GOOD  SMALL-CITY  DAILfTlSJ 
ern  Michigan,  wants  exp.  mas  * 
woman  reporter.  Circulation  t,tll 
Good  oiiportuiiity.  Permanent,  gin, 
age,  exp.  and  salary  required. 

nal.  Sturgis.  Mich. _ 

LIVE  DAILY  in  city  of  12.000  vm 
man  or  woman  news  reporter  by  gip 
1.  A)iplirant8  should  state  age.  risn 
ence.  salary  expected,  qualiicalEa 
draft  status,  whether  release  fns 
present  job  available,  give  referaiai 
from  lust  two  employers.  Hhonld  ki» 
at  least  one  year’s  experience  in  asv 
work.  Means  long  terra  etnployMai 
for  capable,  dependable  iterson.  Ga 
less  you  can  stay  at  least  a  year  * 
two,  please  do  not  apply.  Write  |ii 
ing  details.  Midland  Daily  Men 

Midland,  Micb.  ^ 

MANAGING  EDI'TOR  WANm 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  nev^a 
perman,  single,  as  managing  editor  d 
Puerto  Rico  World  Journal,  ilti 
competent  desk  man.  Write  statb.- 
full  experience,  age  and  edneatioa  a 
Puerto  Rico  World  Journal,  41  ba 

42nd  at..  New  York. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR— 
morning  (laily,  12,000  in  South. 
handle  staff  of  three.  Edit  full-laaHi 
wire,  make-up  all  pages,  be  a  ^ 
reporter  and  director,  write  editaiitia 
savvy  small  town,  have  college  edta 
tion.  Good  opportunity  for  right  wm. 
Write  full  experience,  reference,  lalni 
wanted.  Box  715,  Editor  A  PnhBiho 
ONE  DESK  MAN  and  two  repaOxi  I 
wanted.  Wire  or  air  mail  atatini  » 
perience,  age,  present  salary  and  hia 
soon  can  report  for  doty.  H.  S.  JivdL 
Springfield  Leader  and  Press,  Spiiq 
field.  Missouri.  _ 

ONE  COPT  EDITOR 
ONE  REPORTER 

PERMANENT  POSITIONS  on  one  d 
Connecticut’s  largest  dailies  with  o 
cellent  opportunity  for  advanca—' 
awaits  the  all-around  male  nevino 
with  experience  on  several  beats  lai 
educational  background.  Salary  e« 
mensuratc  with  proven  ability. 
ERENCE  TO  HONORABLY  DIb 
CHARGED  SERVICEMAN,  otherviv 
must  be  draft  exempt  and  able  to  ye 
statement  of  availability  if  n®»  • 
ployed.  Write  Assistant  to  the  m 
lisher.  New  Haven  Regbter.  5" 

Haven  3,  (lonn. _ _ 

REPORTER — Experienced  city  W 
and  general  assignments. 
small  daily,  10,000  pop.  m  OW 
Good  chance  for  draft  exempt  or  ^ 
ice  discharged  man.  Top  job  «ii  «■ 
of  four.  Permanent. 
references,  salary  needed.  Will  w 
confidential.  Box  803,  Editor  a  Pw 

lisher. _ _ _ _ — 

^PORTER  or  deskman  for  militm 
editor  of  Iowa  daily.  Superior  wnt" 
wanted.  Box  774,  Editor  A  Pnbhihw 
SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Mid-West 
noon  daily  of  35,000  circulation.  *o 

775,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

WANTEU— MANAGING  EDITOR*^ 
a  business  manager  for  magairae  • 
ideas  published  in  Southwest.  Migi 
zine  experience  essential,  prefenW 
New  Yorker,  Time,  Render|s  Di|wt 
State  views  on  world  federation,  r^ 
and  any  deep  conviction.  Excel!*' 
salaries,  considerable  scope  for  inij* 
tive.  Send  snapshot,  give  age,  heiM 
present  salary,  and  samples  of  voA 
Box  750,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED— NEWS  EDITOR  for  at 
noon  daily  in  Lower  Michigan.  wJJ 
of  12,000  population.  CSrenli** 
5,000.  Proipessive  paper.  Oa* 
working  conditions  and  fine  romMt 
ity.  Desk  experience  necessary.  P*' 
manent  job  for  capable  person.  Writ* 
full  details  about  yourself  and  !sl*T 
wanted  to  Niles  Daily  Star,  Niha 
Michigan. _  . 

WOMAN  EXPERIENCED  for  tr^ 
newspaper.  State  age.  salary,  eajjf 
cnee.  Photo.  Box  780,  Editor  A  rir 
lisher. 


ID  I  TOR  ft  FUILISHER  for  Jaly  29,  1 


Htip  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

^ioKAPH  EDITOR  for  inoriiiiiK 
j»«ip»per,  5  iiiKht,  40  hour  w«>i-k, 
Mrntnent  position.  For  full  partic- 
write  Post  Office  Box  915,  Meri- 
Conn.  All  inqiiirie.s  will  be  an 
nrrre^  »nd  lieU  in  alriet  confidence. 

Help  Wanted 
Mecbanical 

CLOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 
uthine  plant  in  Southern  Oalifornia, 
producing  newspapers  and  inagazineH 
for  the  trade.  Classified  essential. 
XirhW.  Permanent.  Closed  union 
ihop.  Box  762.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
LnrOTTPE  MACHINIST  for  10  ma- 
thine  open  shop;  permanent.  $1.15 
per  hour,  forty-hour  week  and  over- 
lime.  Vacation  with  pay.  Excellent 
verking  conditions.  Answer  today  if 
JOB  are  interested  in  a  permanent 
fiture.  Box  795,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 

insnu  ihtbbicotjktaht  news- 

?AFKS  has  opening  for  night  fore- 
aan.  Util  is  not  a  duration  job.  Send 
riferences,  snapshot,  salary  expaeta- 
tioni  in  ^st  letter.  Box  627,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

Help  Waatod 

ProdectioB 

CmtlVE  ABILITY  WANTED,  man 
or  woman,  for  copy  and  layout  on  vis- 
Dlls  and  promotions  in  the  market  of 
newspaper-radio  project.  Should  have 
taongh  knowledge  of  production  to 
handle  contact  with  first-class  printing 
caacern.  Prefer  part-time  arrange- 
seats  at  least  until  usefulness  is  dera- 
OBitrated.  Mention  personal  activities 
sad  earnings.  Also  some  samples  of 
material  will  be  of  interest.  If  a  man 
please  state  age  and  draft  status. 
Correspondence  will  be  confidential  if 
desired.  Box  760,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WiKTED  FRODTIOnON  ICANAOBB 
lor  newspaper  in  the  West.  Modem 
plaak  Good  working  conditions.  Oir- 
cilation  100,000  Must  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  mechanical  depart- 
Basts  and  ability  to  negotiate  labor 
contTMta.  Reply  giving  full  details  of 
iiperience.  All  replies  will  be  held 
itrietly  confidential.  Box  666,  Editor 
I  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Publicity 

Publicity  and  publication 

ASSISTANT 

UMbSDAL  opportunity  for  versatile 
writer  (man  or  woman)  capable  of 
rditing  house  organ,  writing  publicity 
releases  and  sales  manuals.  Prefer 
writing  and  publicity  experience.  Es¬ 
sential  war  industry  (located  in  Balti¬ 
more)  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  has  been  in  business  more  tbaii 
50  yeara.  Write  full  details  of  edu- 
fation,  experience,  age,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

U>fary  Aqnncy  Snrvica 

*IWT^SI — Articles,  Fiction,  Books 
Huketed.  Bertha  Klansner,  Liter¬ 
ary  Agency  507  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 

Situations  Wanted 
_ Administrative _ 

MGR. — Paper  under  35, 
W  Write  for  complete  inforiiiatioii. 

769,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

BTECUTIVE,  present  salary 
So.nOO,  desires  position.  Prefers  South 
or  Southwest.  Box  734,  Editor  St  Pub- 
Inher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Advertisiai  (Cons’ d) 

ADVERTISING  MAN  (32)  with  too 
much  experience  and  ambition  to  re¬ 
main  a  ataifman  wants  executive  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  641,  Editor  St  Pub- 
lisher. 

OliASS.  AJ>V.  MOB.,  43,  married,  23 
yrs.  expr.  single  and  combinationu. 
City  15(3,000  or  more.  $85  week.  AA 
references.  18  yrs.  present  position. 

Box  639,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

LIVEWIRE  ADV.  SALESWOMAN,  32. 
experienced  us  manager  and  solicitor. 
Desires  situation  on  small  daily.  Sal¬ 
ary  $50.00.  Box  773,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

MIOHIOAN  PAPERS:  Tonng  woman, 
advertising  manager  small  daily, 
wants  to  specialise  in  clatsified.  Top- 
notch  references,  experience  on  lead¬ 
ing  Michigan  daily.  Excellent  sales 
record,  valuable  contacts  throughout 
state.  Reply  M.  Warren,  General  De¬ 
livery,  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 
PERHAPS  YOU  NEED  A  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  MANAGER,  If  you  do — my  ex¬ 
perience  has  covered  17  yrs.  in  all 
phases  of  Classified  Advertising.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  leading  morning 
newspaper  in  the  middle  Atlantic 
States.  Can  snpply  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Married,  family,  34.  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Prefer  town  of  59  to  100,000. 

Box  727,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED  AD.  MOB.— I.g>cal.  nat. 
or  both — Information  on  request.  Box 

770.  Editor  Se  Publisher. _ 

WORKING  ADVERTISING  MANA¬ 
GER.  3-man  staff.  Record  proves 
competence  in  sales,  layouts,  copy, 
14,000  local  inch  gain  to  date  1944. 
Want  change  to  warmer  climate.  Box 
807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situations  Wantud 
Grculatiou 

AN  EXPERIENCED  AND  CAPABLE 
circulation  manager  wants  to  locate 
with  a  circulation  minded  newspaper. 
Excellent  record  as  sound  circulation 
builder.  Thorough  knowledge  of  eir- 
cnlation  procedures  with  the  promo¬ 
tional  ideas  and  the  ability  to  carry 
them  through.  Married,  family.  Box 
690,  Editor  Ss  Publisher, _ 

CAPABLE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 
experienced  all  phases  carrier  pro¬ 
motion.  City  or  Country  position  ac¬ 
ceptable  if  salary  adequate.  Prefer 
city  of  over  50,000  population.  Age 
39.  married,  available  on  reasonable 
notice.  Box  746,  Editor  St  Pnblisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  capable  of 
Business  Management  wants  connec¬ 
tion  with  publisher  of  morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  or  combination  newspapers  up 
to  75,000  with  circulation  and/or  busi¬ 
ness  office  problems.  Am  old  and  ex¬ 
perienced  enough  to  know  what  to  do, 
young  and  energetic  enough  to  do  it. 
Excellent  result  record  and  references. 
Available  now.  Box  634,  Editor  St 
Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN 
with  daily,  Sunday,  A.M.,  P.M.,  small, 
large  newspaper  background.  10  yrs. 
experience  as  street  sales  iiewsbay 
hustler,  route  carrier  and  newsstand 
operator.  17  yrs.  experience  as  sub¬ 
scription  .salesman :  siibseription  crew 
manager,  home  delivery  district  man¬ 
ager,  street  sales  supervior,  state  rep¬ 
resentative,  and  circulation  manager. 
Have  been  11  years  with  one  firm, 
excellent,  honest  record.  Established 
with  3  different  newspapers.  New 
position  must  be  permanent.  Pleasant 
personality,  excellent  character,  36. 
family  man.  Write  fully  Box  728. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Wantod 
Circnlatioa  (Coat’d) 

OIRCUIATION  MANAGER,  past  draft 
age,  desires  change.  Years  of  experi¬ 
ence  on  three  papers  cities  25,000  to 
75,000.  Prefer  West,  permanent  con¬ 
nection.  Write  Box  657,  Editor  Si 

Publi-sher.  _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  age  38— 
married  —  draft  exempt  —  eighteen 
years  carrier  boy  home  delivery  ex¬ 
perience — capable  and  dependable — go 
anywhere  for  desirable,  permanent 
connection — available  August  14th. 

Box  793,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  14 
years’  experience  and  a  state-wide 
record  for  solid  increase,  desires  to 
make  a  change  for  a  worthy  proposi¬ 
tion  looking  to  the  future.  Married, 
draft  exempt.  Box  778,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

WIDE  AWAKE  CIRCULATION  MAN 

open  for  position  ns  cirrulution  man 
ager  on  medium  size  paper.  46  years 
of  age.  18  years’  experience.  Prefer 
South.  Excellent  references.  Box  761, 
Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

SitaailoNS  Woatad 
_ Editorial _ 

ALL-AROUND  MAN  to  take  charge 
of  newsroom;  top  experience  ns  city 
and  managing  editor;  new  government 
editorial  promotion  executive.  Box 
794,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 
APPUCA’nON  OF  GOOD  MAN  inter- 
eat  you?  Dgpendable  desker,  37,  on  3 
papers  in  16  years,  seeks  job  on  best- 
class  rim,  as  news  ed.  of  medium  large 
paper,  or  m.e.  50.000  cirr.  riass  or 
under.  Box  804,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
CANADIAN  CORRESPONDENT:  Com¬ 
petent  newswriter  wishes  to  cover  the 
Montreal  scene  (UNRRA  conference 
coming  here  September)  for  newspa- 
I)er  or  any  other  medium.  Box  706, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

COLUMNIST  wishes  to  do  articles  for 
publication,  including  trade  magazine. 
Highly  experienced,  well-reeoniniended. 
painstaking.  Reference.-*.  Box  768, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  OR  NEWS  BUREAU.  15  years 
small  and  big  town  dailies  ns  copy 
editor,  reporter.  Free  to  choose  as 
just  honorably  discharged  from  Navy. 
Consider  weekly.  Married,  childn-n. 

Box  800,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— 15  yrs. 
large  metropolitan  dailies — 10  yrs. 
professional  artist,  educator.  Box  810, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

EDITORIAL  WORK — Harvard  gradu¬ 
ate.  also  studied  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western.  2)2  years’  experience  ns 
editor,  writer  and  economist  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  industry.  Box  788, 

Editor  &  Wblisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER — available  for 
post  in  South  or  Florida.  Broad  back¬ 
ground.  Clippings.  Now  actively  cn- 
gaged.  Box  718.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  WASHINGTON  COR¬ 
RESPONDENT  can  handle  one  more 
account.  Write  Box  785,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

E^E~BIENCED  WASHINGTON  COR 
RESPONDENT  now  on  staff  of  a  lend¬ 
ing  national  newspaper  ran  represent 
daily  on  Congress  and  polities.  Box 

786,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTING  POSl’nON 
wanted  by  college  graduate.  3)4  yrs. 
experience  newspaper,  magazine  edit¬ 
ing,  make-up.  Southwest.  Box  767. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GIRL  REPORTER  wants  job  on  daily. 
Weekly  paper  and  Irade^magazine  ex¬ 
perience.  M.  A.  ColumlTia  University. 
Box  792,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad  _ 

Adrertisiat _ 

4BVEETISINO  MANAGER,  success-  WJ  A 

producer  as  advertising  manager  H 

.  of  Midwest’s  best  known  small  H 

'’*7.  osilies.  14  years’  newspaper  ex-  H 

Missouri  Journalism  grad-  ■  ■ 

■eJ"  position  with  opportu-  ■  W 

®'U-  Highest  qualifications  for  adver-  ” 

iniag  or  business  manager.  Excellent 
fejerences.  36  years  old.  Box  748,  ' 

Editor  Sc  Publisher.  * 
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PUTTING  IT  ON  A  PERSONAL  BASIS 


YOU 


A  big  word — “YOU."  For  YOU 
who  seek  employment  have  personal 
ambition  and.  very  rightly,  want  the 
best  possible  job  with  the  highest 
tutnre  voltage. 

YOU  who  seek  help  have  a  vigor¬ 
ously  strong  person^  objective.  You 
want  competent  specialiats  who  will 
8t.ty-out  and  go-places  at  their  as¬ 
signments.  This  unique  page  is 
considered  unequalled  as  a  "getter- 
together.’’ 


Sitootioag  Waatad 

_ Editorial  (Coat’d) _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  .ditor. 
47,  wishes  improve  position.  Box 

771,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ___ 

LITERARY,  AR’nSTIC  YOUNG  WO¬ 
MAN,  recent  journalism  graduate, 
wants  permanent  job  on  magazine  or 
radio  editorial  stuff.  Knowledge  <>f 
printer’s,  engraver’s,  photographer’s 
methods.  Good  factual  writer.  Now 
industrial  house  organ  i-ditor.  Box 

808,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  38,  with  20 
years’  experience  on  two  of  Ohio’s 
best  weeklies  seeks  permanent  job  on 
weekly  or  daily;  nine  years  press  pho¬ 
tography;  married.  Box  779,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

my”  job  IS  TO  DIRECT  A  NEWS 
STAFF  of  35  to  get  out  a  multiple- 
edition  paper.  But  ray  job  ia  tem¬ 
porary.  I  want  a  permanent  one  on  e 
medium  sized  paper.  Box  741,  Editor 

Sc  Publiaher.  _ 

NEWSWOMAN  (24)  top  foreign  news 
rewrite  experience  wants  5  DAY  week 
position  in  Manhattan.  Referenc»-s : 
A-1.  press  associations.  B.A.  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Box  772.  Editor  Se  Poblisher. _ 

NEWS  WRITER  radio,  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Wire  experience.  Girl, 
college  graduate.  Box  783,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

SEASONED  NEWSMAN  with  proven 
executive  ability,  excellent  references, 
desires  change  to  permanent  location 
with  good  salary  and  future.  Release 
promised.  Box  791,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 

lishec _ _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Now  doing  tele¬ 
graph  work.  Wants  live  job  in  city 
50,000  or  more.  Draft  exempt.  Beat 
references.  Box  608,  Editor  St  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

’TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  as  man¬ 
uscript  reader  for  motion  picture 
studio  seeking  more  interesting  work. 

Box  784,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

’TBI-LINOUAL  GRADUATE  t^ 
universities  with  four  years’  editorial 
experience  with  major  news  associa¬ 
tion  and  24  years  Far  Eastern  and 
European  background.  In^  market  for 
responsible  magazine,  radio  or  news¬ 
paper  position.  Box  790,  Editor  & 

Pnblisher. _ 

WASHINGTON  COPY  with  local  angle 
builds  reader  appeal.  Experienced 
Washington  correspondent  open  to  new 
connection.  Age  43,  clean  record. 
time  basis  considered.  Box  700,  Edi¬ 
tor*^ _ 

WASHING’rON,  D.  O.  NEWSMAN, 
experienced  and  importantly  connected, 
wants  part-time  work  for  out-of-city 
paper.  Assignment  or  regular  basts. 

Box  703,  Editor  Sc  Publiaher. _ 

YOUNG,  able,  draft  deferred  male  re_ 
porter,  nine  years’  experience  topnotch 
dailies  seeks  non-duration  position 
with  East  or  Mid-West  daily.  Best 
references.  Write  Box  662,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ _ _ 

VEBSATIXiE  WOMAN  JOURNALIST, 
liberal  education,  professional  tram 
ing,  various  experience,  style  i®?*® 
productive  ability,  office  adaptability, 
now  employed,  wants  change  to  news¬ 
paper  periodical  or  book  publication 
in  city  where  language  of  books,  music, 
art,  ideas,  liberal  politics  is  spoketi 
Box  796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sitaatioas  Waatad 

Mcckamcal _ _ 

IS  YOUR  composing  room  a  prob¬ 
lem?  Why  not  get  an  analysis  of  your 
trouble  by  a  competent,  experienced 
foreman  ?  At  present  employed,  desires 
position  with  complete  charge.  Box 
745,  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. 

Sitaatioas  Waatad 

_ PnMic  Rclatioas _ 

YOUNG,  ENEBGETIO  BX-SERVICE- 
MAN  with  five  years’  experience  in 
general  news  and  feature  writing  wants 
job  in  public  relations.  New  employed 
by  daily  of  100,000  circnlation.  Ool- 
lege.  Box  717,  Editor  St  Publisher. 
YOUNG  MAN,  honorably  discharged, 
proven  public  relations  and  adminis¬ 
trative  ability,  wants  position  in  es¬ 
sential  industry  with  a  post-war  future. 
Box  668.  Editor  St  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  Ployicdr,  Boston  Globe 


YOU’RE  a  lightweight  city  editor 

if  you’re  victimized  weekly  by 
one  or  two  public  relations  con¬ 
cerns  now  oper- 

Fr«e  Space  ating  whose  en- 
Grabbing  t**"®  o*  tricks 
_  to  steal  free  space 

Pracbcea  jg  known  to 
scarcely  anyone 
but  themselves. 

“I  could  move  Central  Park 
back  six  inches.”  boasted  re¬ 
cently  a  certain  public  relations 
expert  of  the  several  whose 
methods  are  described  here,  "if 
the  client  paid  my  price.” 

And  he  could. 

But  of  his  price  the  news¬ 
papers,  his  main  medium,  would 
receive  not  one  cent.  More 
important,  hardly  a  publisher 
would  realize  that  the  campaign 
was  client-backed,  or  even  the 
nature  of  the  space-grabbing 
methods  employed. 

The  present  war  has  given  in¬ 
numerable  men  in  war-created 
publicity  jobs  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  an  opportunity  to  study  at 
first  hand  the  devices  used  by 
the  propaganda  ministries  of 
other  nations — and  crooked  pub¬ 
licity  is  essentially  nothing  but 
propaganda  for  a  price. 

l^e  war,  too,  has  given  all 
peacetime  business  a  breathing 
spell.  The  several  tycoons  of 
unscrupulous  publicity  methods 
have  had  time  to  line  up  ac¬ 
counts. 

Thus  the  post-war  era  should 
see  more  men  engaged  in  the 
public  relations  field,  and  more 
men  cognizant  of  and  willing  to 
use  the  methods  now  used  only 
by  a  few. 

On  a  certain  floor  of  a  New 
York  skyscraper,  let  us  imagine 
what  actually  exists:  a  high- 
pressure  public  relations  firm 
specializing  in  space  -  stealing 
methods  of  a  nature  we  shall 
describe.  Let’s  call  the  firm 
Joe  Basacabalupo,  Inc.,  but  let’s 
make  it  clear  we  have  nobody 
.special  in  mind.  We  have  in 
mind  merely  the  methods  of  a 
few  public  relations  or  publicity 
outfits. 

But  let’s  examine  Joe’s 
methods. 

Tr.  Phoney  Lettert-to-the-Editor. 

Joe  has  used  this  ruse  in  the 
past  with  great  success.  A  client 
of  his  wishes  to  whitewash  his 
firm,  or  promote  a  cause  or 
smash  a  rival.  Suppose  it’s  a 
cause  he  wishes  to  promote — 
such  as  chain  drug  stores  versus 
independent  drug  stores. 

The  batteries  of  hacks  em¬ 
ployed  in  Joe’s  office  decide  to 
bring  about  public  favor  for 
chain  drug  stores  in,  let’s  say, 
the  State  of  Idaho,  where  pre¬ 
sumably  chain  drug  stores  have 
been  attacked. 

Each  man  will  be  assigned  200 
letters  a  day  for  a  week,  and 
each  will  word  his  pseudo  voice- 
of-the-people  missive  in  par¬ 
lance  varying  from  that  Farmer 
Gray  would  conceivably  use  to 
that  in  which  Tillie  the  Toiler 


would  put  her  woman’s  appeal. 

The  letters  are  copied  in  long- 
hand  by  girls  hired  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  then  the  letters  are  mailed 
in  Idaho.  Many  are  mailed  from 
large  cities  in  that  state,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  population,  and 
others  are  dropp^  in  letter¬ 
boxes  in  villages  and  towns.  A 
newspaper  with  unusually  large 
circulation  will  receive  propor¬ 
tionally  more  letters  than  an¬ 
other  with  less. 

Into  the  city  rooms  of  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  state 
pours  a  flood  of  mail  purporting 
to  represent  the  will  of  the 
people.  They  arrive  in  such 
quantity,  and  appear  so  osten¬ 
sibly  genuine,  that  a  city  editor 
might  shrug,  murmur  “You 
never  can  tell,  can  you?” — and 
then  prints  a  representative  few. 

There’s  a  defense  for  this  one, 
however. 

Keep  a  file  of  the  names  of 
regular  senders  of  such  letters. 
The  same  names  will  appear 
again  and  again  as  signatures. 
Place  a  check  on  the  sender’s 
card  each  time  a  new  missive 
appears  from  him,  whether  or 
not  his  offering  is  printed.  Some 
day  the  mail  will  be  swollen 
with  letters  from  new  signers. 
’That  is  the  day  to  make  free 
use  of  the  waste  basket. 

Look  out  for  a  phoney  letters- 
to-the-editor  landslide  on  a  po¬ 
litical  issue  that  is  tied  up  with 
a  powerful  combination  of  dis¬ 
tributors  or  manufacturers. 
Purely  for  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
tration,  suppose  a  new  bill  has 
been  recommended  in  Congress 
which  if  passed  would  tax 
heavily  all  manufacture  of  doe¬ 
skin  footwear.  Your  letter 
avalanche  will  be  inspired  in 
such  an  instance  by  some  such 
organization  as  the  National 
Moccasin  Institute,  comprising 
all  manufacturers  of  doe-skin 
footwear,  who  has  hired  Joe 
Basacabalupo,  Inc.  to  fight  their 
battle. 

The  letters  will  be  Joe’s,  but 
th«»v  will  be  signed  by  non¬ 
existent  souls  representing  every 
conceivable  walk  of  life.  They 
will  be  mailed,  preferably,  to 
editors  of  newspapers  published 
in  the  home  state  of  the  Con¬ 
gressman  who  formulated  the 
proposed  tax  bill. 

2.  Features  “With  Feet  of  Clay." 
THE  Sunday  side  will  get  a 

grand  feature  now  and  then — 
from  the  blue. 

It  may  be  well- 
Feotures  written,  with  pix, 
perhaps  even  with 
^  a  local  angle.  The 

Gratia  by  .  ^ill  be 
news  to  you — 
and  the  sender’s  address  per¬ 
haps  an  office  in  Manhattan. 

Read  it  twice  carefully  before 
you,  as  Sunday  editor,  rush  it 
happily  to  the  composing  room. 
Halfway  down,  usually  more  so, 
you’ll  find  the  “poison”  as  it’s 
called  in  the  rooms  where  it 
was  written. 


The  “poison”  will  be  as  clev¬ 
erly  concealed  as  German  ma¬ 
chine  guns  on  the  Normandy 
shore.  It  will  dovetail  beauti¬ 
fully  with  the  context.  But  it 
will  shove  ever  so  gently  or 
forcibly  forward  the  cause  of 
a  national  client  of  Joe  Basa- 
cabalupo’s  who  is  paying  per¬ 
haps  a  million  dollars  to  Joe, 
and  of  which  money  Joe  is  pay¬ 
ing  not  a  penny  to  newspapers. 

Joe’s  reason  is  twofold.  He 
wants  to  make  as  much  money 
as  he  can;  and  he  believes,  and 
with  cause,  that  he  can  best 
infiltrate  the  minds  of  the  read¬ 
ing  public  by  burying  his  mes¬ 
sage  in  apparently  legitimate 
news  stories  and  newspaper 
features. 

3.  “Canned”  Editorials. 

Tell  your  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  to  gaze  jaundice-ey^  at 
“canned”  editorials,  however 
brilliant,  which  drift  into  the 
office  from  organizations  with 
high  -  sounding  names  ...  or 
which  drift  in  at  all,  for  that 
matter. 

’That’s  another  of  Joe’s  fav¬ 
orites  —  editorials  with  the 
“poison”  cleverly  spread  thin 
throughout.  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Moccasin  Institute,  such 
editorials  will  be  apt  to  arrive 
from  such  organizations  as  “The 
National  Citizens’  Committee” 
or  “The  Lower  Taxes  For  Amer¬ 
ica  Clubs.  Inc.” 

The  letterhead  of  the  note  ac¬ 
companying  the  editorial  will 
bear  names  of  prominent  cit¬ 
izens,  but  don’t  be  taken  in.  Joe 
handled  that  in  this  fashion: 

The  citizens’  names  had  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  on  other  letter¬ 
heads  ...  on  stationery  of  or¬ 
ganizations  ranging  from  Anti- 
Hitlerites,  All,  Inc.  to  the  League 
For  Zinc-Lined  Baptismal  Baths. 
Joe  sent  a  camp  follower  to  see 
Mrs.  H.  Kingsley  Franchise,  a 
New  Yorker  renowned  for  her 
proclivity  to  letterheads. 

“Aren’t  taxes  getting  terribly 
high?”  Joe’s  agent  asked  her. 

“They  certainly  are,”  she 
agreed. 

They  talked  about  “That 
Man”  in  Washington,  and  Joe’s 
man  left  with  an  additional 
name  for  his  letterhead,  which 
li.s^ed  the  Manhattan  address  of 
“The  Lower  Taxes  For  America 
Clubs.  Inc.,”  oddly  enough,  as 
the  same  where  arrived  daily 
mail  for  Joseph  Basacabalupo, 
Inc. 

So  the  editorials  arrive,  and 
they  don’t  talk  about  moccasins 
— just  taxes  .  .  .  not  until  the 


last  paragraph  they  don’t;  thit  k 
Then;  “But  the  acme  of 
surdity  in  this  rising  flood  of 
the  angry  waters  of  vicious  tu 
ation  was  reached  recently  whn 
a  bill  was  presented  in  Congres 
aimed  to  tax  out  of  exist^ 
one  of  the  major  footwear  in- 
dustries  itself. 

“Tread  lightly  when  you  speii 
of  ‘That  Man’ — he  may  step  oo 
your  foot  next .  . .  and  it  wouldnt 
be  painless  if  you  were  bare 
foot!” 

4.  Paid  Editorials. 

JOE  and  at  least  one  otht; 

operator  had  a  similar  brain 
storm  several  years  ago.  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  Whitf 
Editorials  dean  of  small  city 
newspaper  pub- 
Ushers,  was  at  his 
Paid  Space  excellent  best 
Joe  decided  to 
capitalize  on  the  legend  lonj 
popular  with  the  public  that 
any  country  editor  sits  at  o 
vantage  point  of  perspective,  and 
that  a  pronouncement  from  his 
lips  is  worth  all  the  editorials 
of  a  dozen  Metropolitan  papers 
Such  an  editorial  from  any 
small  publisher,  containii; 
homely  darts  sharpened  W  Joes 
typewriter  warriors,  might  be 
calculated  to  sink  deep  into  th 
public  consciousness  ...  to  moulo 
public  opinion  in  a  rather  subtle 
and  sinister  fashion. 

You  open  a  reputable  new 
paper,  one  of  the  nations 
largest,  and  there  stares  you  in 
the  face  a  full-page  paid  edi¬ 
torial,  signed  by  Oscar  Tittle 
publisher  of  the  "Three  Forks 
Gazette.” 

Mr.  Tittle’s  paid  editorial  suf- 
gests  that  he  is  a  small-tovc 
editor,  and  what  ordinary  sub¬ 
way  -  riding  citizen  hasn't 
dreamed  of  being  such? 

Mr.  Tittle  states  in  country 
idioms,  conceived  in  Manhattan 
that  he  as  a  country  editor  sees 
the  country  going  to  hell.  Tales 
are  to  blame. 

He  does  not  say  that  his  lull- 
page  editorial  ad  is  being  pain 
for  by  the  National  Moccaar 
Institute.  His  is  the  snowbound 
voice  raised  against  a  stonn  of 
taxation.  At  the  end  he  points 
to  the  utter  idiocy  of  a  foot¬ 
wear  manufacture  tax  bill  nof 
before  Congress. 

If  newspapers  accept  the  paid 
editorials  of  the  Oscar  Tittte 
it  would  seem  only  fair  to  tar 
public  that  they  query  Osw 
and  if  Oscar  admits  that 
National  Moccasin  Institute  n 
[Continued  on  page  53) 


“Is  if  true  that  bluejays  steal  acorns  from  any 

squirrel’s  cache  and  can  they  imitate  the 

calls  of  many  other  birds  Newspaper  read- 

ers  send  in  to  The  Haskin  Information  Ser-  ^ 

vice,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  many  strange 

Nature-Life  answers,  controversial,  difficult 

to  locate.  And  are  never  disappointed.  ^ 

The  Fall  River  Herald-News  (34,81  ^  E)  has 
renewed  for  The  Haskin  Service  for  a  year 
from  June  15th. 


EDITOR  R  PUBLISH  ER  for  Jaly  29.  1' 


1 .  The  desk  at  which  Mr.  Hastings  opened  his 
monthly  bills  and  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to 
the  electric  company,  protesting  their  adver¬ 
tising  that  the  average  family  gets  twice  as  much 
electricity  for  its  money  as  it  did  1 S  years  ago. 

2.  The  electric  clock  at  which  Mr.  Hastings 
looked  to  see  if  he  had  time  to  mail  his  letter 
before  dinner. 

3.  The  family  radio,  with  Junior  parked  close 
beside  it,  listening  to  "Jerry  and  the  Jeeps.” 

4.  The  porch  light  which  Mr.  H.  switched  on 
to  guide  the  dinner  guests. 

5.  The  percolator,  ready  and  waiting  to  do 
dinner  duty. 
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6.  The  electric  range,  filling  the  kitchen  with 
appetizing  odors. 

7.  The  refrigerator,  from  which  Mrs.  H.  was 
taking  trays  of  tinkling  ice  cubes. 

8.  The  iron,  with  which  Nancy  was  pressing 
a  dress  for  her  date. 

9.  The  back  porch,  on  which  Mr.  H.  paused  to 
think  things  over — realizing  that  his  family 
use  a  lot  more  electricity  nowadays,  and  maybe 
the  company  was  right  after  ail! 

10.  The  trash  can  into  which  he  tossed  his 
crumpled  letter. 

Dm’!  Watit  Eladricity  Just  Battata  Ifs  Cbaay  aai  lia’I  RrtieaaBI 
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cradle  of  the 
Aluminum 


IN  PITTSBURGH,  in  1888,  was  bom  the 
industry  that  was  to  give  the  United  Nations 
a  9-to-l  edge  in  air  power  over  Hitler.  By  1939, 
aluminum  was  in  demand  for  a  variety  of 
products  ranging  from  cigarette  holders  to 
streamlined  trains.  Today,  all  aluminum  is  at  war. 

Yet  since  1939,  the  price  of  aluminum  has 
dropped  25%,  to  15c  a  pound.  With  cheaper 


aluminum  opening  new  fields  of  application, 
Alcoa  men  are  "imagineering”  aluminum  for 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  peacetime  uses. 

Aluminum  is  just  one  of  Pittsburgh's  stable 
industries  whose  products  are  in  demand  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Get  your  share  of  your 
No.  1  Post  War  Market  by  using  Pittsburgh’s 
No.  1  newspaper.  The  Pittsburgh  Press. 
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